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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
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*+,* The unique and valuable features embodied 
in the ‘Pe mere of Appletons’ New 
Physical Geography, place it at once. in 

advance of any work of the kind heretofore publish- 

ed, The corps of scientific specialists enlisted in the 
prepatation of this book, presents an array of talent 
never before enlisted in the making of a single text- 
book. In the list of authors appear such names as 

Doctors Quackenbos, Newberry, and Britton, of 

Columbia College; Doctor Hitchcock, of Dartmouth 

College; Doctor W. LeConte Stevens, of Packer 

Collegiate Institute ; buacy Gannett, E. M., Chief 

pher of the United States Geological Survey ; 

William H. Dall, of the United States National 

Museum; Doctor C. Hart Merriam, Ornithologist 

of the Department of Agriculture; George F. Kunz, 

Gem Expert and Mineralogist with Messrs. Tiffany 

& Co.; Lieutenant George M. Stoney, of the Naval 

Department, Washington, besides others of equally 

hig standing. The confidence of teachers every- 

where must at once be secured when it is known 
that such a work is on the market. 


*.* A ppletons’ Instructive Reading Books are un- 
excelled for class use as supplementary 
readers. The Natural History series, by 

Professor Johonnot has met with a phenomenal 

success, and proves conclusively that the books meet 

the popuiar demand for works of this character. 

An additional numrber-has beer added. te the w~ 

entitled ‘‘Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, an 

Swimmers,” designed to follow ‘: Neighbors with 

Wings and Fins,” as an intermediate volume. 


*,* Pyrofessor Johonnot has nearly completed his 
series of ‘*‘ History Readers,” which will 
form a of Appletons’ Instructive 

Reading Books. istory is Professor Johonnot's 

forte, and a most interesting and attractive series 

pod be expected. The books will be adapted to the 
ifferent grades of readers. The series will include 

“Grandfather’s Stories,” ‘Stories of - Heroic 

Deeds,” ‘‘ Stories of Our Country,” ‘‘ Storiés of Other 

Lands,” ‘‘Stories of the Olden Time,” ‘‘ Ten Great 

Events in History,” and ‘‘ How Nations Grow and 


—. 
a ig Great Events in History” has just been 


as it is relieved of its a ct methods 
of demonstration. Appletons’ ‘New 
Standard Arithmetics” were the books to suc- 
cessfully cope with this difficulty, and that explains 
why they are so aid illustrated. In the ele- 
mentary book, ‘‘ Numbers Illustrated,” the subject 
of number is developed by means of suggestive pic- 
tures. These are by far the most practical and com- 
rehensive text-books ever issued on the subject. 
They have already been introduced for exclusive use 
in Baltimore and Albany, and have also been ad 
in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and other large cities. 


issu 
* AM i can be ically taught as soon 


** A mong the books for supplementary use 
recently issued, ‘‘Wood’s Companion'First 

—— Reader” will be found especi ly valuable 
pt peel classes, where additional reading matter 
an interesting and instructive character is desired: 


** — the most “oma my ed poattiods of teach- 
composition, is of reading to the 
aint ils a selection, and having them repro- 
it in wri . In this manner the pupils have 
Practice in spelling, eapitelisation, punctuation, 
ction; and through this method a 
Selections for Written Re dolar ape sain the 
‘ uction ” supplies 
required material for this work. sg 






, formerly of Yale College 


. , has 
a brief history of the “De 


+ 


*.* [n ‘‘ Astrononiy by Observation,” Eliza A. | 
Bowen furnishes probably the best guide to| 
practical work in this subject that ever htz | 

been written. The student is directed to learn the| 
heavens as he does the maps of the United States or, 
Europe, viz.; by map drawing. This plan has been 
thoroughly tested, and found to be especially inter- 
esting and successful! | After thie constellations 
are learned, directions are given,/how, when, and 
where to find the heavenly iés. Throughout 
the entire work the: pupil ‘is excited to independ- 
ent observation, and the large quarto pages admit 
maps on a scale that will give a clear conception of 
the vast expanse of the heavenly bodies. 


i*s* ppletens’ Science Text-Books have received 
a valuable addition in ‘‘ Bentley’s Physio- 
logi Botany,” adapted to American 

schools, by Eliza A. Youmans. The work is de- 

signed to give an Semana epomint of structural 
es botany. e Dook has been pre- 
pa as a sequel to Youmans’ Descriptive Botany: 


begiausse in Brewster's 
“ _ ‘First Book of Chemistry.” Throughout 
the entire book great prominence is given to practi- 


cal-work by the pupiL The-ex are of the 
most elemen character, and the simplest appa- 
ratus is used. h student is required to make his 


own observations, and from each experiment a prac- 
tical lesson is drawn. The work is written in an 
exceptionally attractive style. 


*,* or more) than @ quarter of; a century Gil- 
lespie’s Surveying has been an acknow!l- 
edged authority on the subject. . The two 

volumes: ‘‘ Land Surveying,” »and ‘Higher Suryey- 
ing and Leveling,” have been thoroughly revised 
by Prof. Cady Staley, and united in a single yol 
ume, forming a complete and ‘systematic work, 
covering the whole subject of practical and theo- 
retical surveying. 


* e have now in press a unique and es 
cially practical work on physiology for 
young folks, entitled ‘‘Walker’s 

Lessons.” For originality, the work will be with- 
not a rival, and there is no other book in the mar- 
ket that gives such an amount of practical knowl- 
edge of the omnes, in such an attractive manner. 
The work will ready in ample time for the fall 
terms. 


the editorship of Dr; Wm, T. Harris, is 4n 

established. success; and the favorable 
terms offered to those subscribing for. the .entire 
series, place the books within easy reach of all, The 
series will omer from fifte>n to twenty volumes 
of the best ings, new andoid, upon educational 
subjects, embracing Historical, Critical, Theoretical, 
and Practical Education. 
completed, and the’ others will follow at intervals of 
about two months. Full particulars in reference to 
the special terms” to subscribers will be gladly fur-j 
nished-on application. 


++ lexander Bain has in reparation an enlarged 
: A edition of his; English Composition and 

Rhetorie.” Part of this work; ‘en- 
tled, ‘‘ Intellectual Elements of Style,” has just 


ti 
been issued, He has alsd' “an auxilar 
is enlarged © Oc ition anc 











ealth |. 


+," , ox ‘* International Education Series,” under pean 


Four yolumes ‘are now | 





— a 


“— he motive that induced Supt. Greenwood 
to prepare his ‘‘ Principles of Education 
Practically Applied,” was to help the 

teachers of this country to do better and mere intelli- 

gent work in the achoot-reom, 1p plain language the 
teacher is told what to do, as well as what to avoid. 


“- e Greek Grammar. of Hadley. & Allen has 

won for itself thp position of a standard 

' Manual of the. Greek language, and i 

widely recognized as a book which every American 
student of Greek should’ possess. ‘Inf it is represented 
the combined scholarship of Harvard anid ¥ ale. The 
only question is whether it should be purchased at 
the very outset, or whether a beginning should be 
made with a smaller and less complete grammar, this 
latter to give place aftera year or two to the fuller 
treatise. It was the design of making the path to 
the acquaintance with the new Hadley clear, ‘sure, 
and not unnecessarily difficult, that the preparation 
of ‘‘ Keep’s Greek Lessons ” was aiidierteken. J 


L¥ahi he inchell’s ‘‘ Elementary Lessons in Greek 
2 hemistry by the experimental method_for 
( is fitustrated 


Syntax” is designed to follow abeut a 
year’s study of the etymology of the lant 
guage. It is intended as an introduction to a tho 
ough and comprehensiye; treatise on Greek Prose 
Composition. 


* octor Charles George Herbermann, of thé 
College of the City of New York, has 
repared avery attractive edition of 
“ Sallust’s Jugurthine War.” “The ' text is espe: 
cially large and clear; and to assist the pupil ig 
following the story, convenient side-headings have 
been inserted on each page.] 


#h siarule, few pupils, after studying Latin 

A from four to'six years, are able: to trans- 

late a of Latin at sight. The maim 

difficulty is the pupil’s ignorance of the exact 

meaning of root-werds. Gates’ ‘* Latin Word-Build- 

ing” —s. just the needed material for over- 
coming this difficulty. 


«*, Jn the line of improvement in text-books, no 
|’ work is more worthy of attention than the 

new pictorial edition of Harkness’ Ceesar. 
Imadditionto very_full and comprehensive notes 
(with references to Harkness’ Standard Latin Gram- 
mar), it has a special dictionary, life of Cesar, map 
of Gaul, and plans of each battle (new). There has 
also been included in the work .an .‘‘ Outline, of the 
Roman Military System,” based 6n the latest Euro- 
authori and’ a series of colored plates 
showing the movements of armies, military uni- 
forms, standards, arms, ships, etc. These improve- 
nts, together withthe Glearness ‘and ‘accuracy ‘of 
the text, combine to make this one of the most af; 
tractive ahd valuable editions of Cresar ever pub- 
lished, and by far superior to: any before iss in 
this country. 


« he: suc of ;Professor Dre ing)s “>)Cu- 
Sr". sa mulative Method for learning German, 
»* has led the author to adapt the method to 

the French. He hag prepared \; Easy » Lessons in 
French”. on the same plan as “ Easy ‘Léssoris fn Ger- 
man.” Asanaid to the lessons, illustrations have 
been added to render them more attractive and im- 


P 
For further particulars, in regard to the books 
mentioned on this page, address,, AXZT 
D. APPLETON’ &'CO.,’ 
NEWYORK. 





work to acco Rnghen 

ee pe enti’ “On ing ish.” This 
work be valuable, not only as a text-book 
for advanced do asa book of ,refet- 
ence for the , | desk:* Hag ; ) 
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HELPS ai AIDS 


Teachers. 


Method Books, School Games, Singing 
Books, Cards, and Numerous 
Devices, alt Intended to Aid 
Earnest Teachers in 
Their Work. 





IN HISTORY. 
OW TO TEACH AND STUDY U. 8. 
HISTORY. 


A Bock of Brace 
uestions, Black 


9 tlines, Topics, Review 
tances and pupils, 
History, 


‘orms, Suggestions to 


x ve 
sold and have in Hite Price $1.00, 


H recat HELPS TO HISTORY. 


Twenty-two Games or Recreations in U. 8. 
istury. Price, 40 cts. 


Pcanvs. Satie a HISTORY 


120 Cards on The World’s History. 50 cts. 


VED U.S. HISTORY CARDS. 
Excellent. 


200 cards. Price, $1.00, 
History cards for $1.15. 


IN GEOGRAPHY. 


CTICAL WORK IN GEOGRA- 
PHY. 


Prof. of bh 
tn TH Wevenal Universite 990 op tase Secs a 


ISSECTED MAP OF U. 8S. 
i State cut te. The best one 
ished, Put up in neat box. Price, 7 
MPROVED GEOGRAPHY CARDS. 
200 Cards for Review Drill, etc. 75 cents. 


IN ARITHMETIC. 
ETHODS IN WRITTEN ARI(H- 
METIC, 


By John W. y my 
Mathematicians of 
tion just out. 60 oe 
Crime a OR ACCOUNTANT. 


Aset of 160 cards intended to aid in secur- 
w one yy A accuracy in Number- 


These and General 


one of the foremost 
he day. New Kevised Edi- 


OR PRIMARY AND BUSY WORK. 


Alphabet Cards. S50 tasters. Lower Casc 
and Capitals, in Box, 20 cts. 


’S DRAWING DESIGNS. 
150 Designs on Sheets. 20 ets. 


IN MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 
GENERAL EXERCISES, ETC. 
ASY EXPERIMENTS 
in | Chomictey. FaRenphy. Physiclony. and ond 
Price, 25 cts. 
URIOUS COBWEBS. Nos. 1, and 2, 
Each about 240 Questions and Answers on 


various subjects. Intended to lessen the 
of the teacher and to induce Ant yy A 
habits of close observation. Price, each 20 cts. 


ANUAL OF SCHOOL EXERCISES. 
Contains: “ Talks” on over 100 sub, 


such as —~ yA nating, Sal 
Money, ete. Price, 75 bree 


PEAKERS AND DIALOGUES. 
a a, lng my own and also those 


genoa SINGING BOOKS. 


Several v Popular ones, in prices from 
6 cts. t tosdctea ° 





MAKE IT A POINT 


TO 
CALL OWN ME 


ten te tat iy. I have a com: stock of 
Sone y. — ti) 

in. You will find f not only my own Publications, 
but those of other houses in this line, as well. 


If you will not be in the city this su b 
send NOW W for full catalogues. race’ 


A. FLANAGAN, 
163 Randolph Street, 


Room 88. GRRL AGO, ILL. 
(Mention SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


Recommended by the State Supe: of Schools in ty $ States, and by leading 
ge Precidentent t of ~~ nited States and 





The best etieal Dietio Your Attention is invited to the fact that in 
ry a , i ee mary mv purchasing 


the latest issue of this work, you get 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 


© 'A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


containing over 25,000 Titles, 
with their pronunciation and a vast amount of other in- 
formation (recently added), and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


giving pronunciation of names 

with | 24 brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; 
also various tables giving valuable information. 

“An invaluable companion in every 


School and at every Fireside.” ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Webster ay Authority in the Gov’t Printing OBee and with the U. S. Supreme 
Court. It has been selected in every case where State Pu # have been made for 
Schools. Nearly all. the school books used are based on Webster. Get the Best. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE FOR YOUNG STUDENTS. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


BY MARY SHAW-BREWSTER. 


course of simple experiments for begtaness, sty) giving rominence to practical work by 
the pu pil. The experiments are of the — ele pe Greet Eee and the simplest apparatus is 
em ed—the age of material being limited to > wun the kitchen affords and to a few well- 

cuowa chemical compounds. Each student is required to make his own observations, and from 
every caperiment 0 4 Practical lesson is drawn. 









In various bmy of Binding, 
and without Patent Index. 














INTRODUCTION PRICE, 66 CENTS. 


Sample copies will be forwarded, id, to teachers or school officers, for examination, 
at the introduction price. von 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 








*“'MCGUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS. 


ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Send for descriptive circular and photographic reduction of charts. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING CHARTS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Manilla, on Roller....... ...... per set, $2 50 Mounted on Heavy Boards per set, $7 50 
Manilla, with Portfolie. ...... “ 3 50 ECLECTIC WRITING CARDS. 
Manilla, with Revolving Stand “ 5 00 | 72 Nos., Heavy Tar Boards... perset, 3 50 
White Sheets ........... .. .... * 2 00' 42 Nos., Manilla, in Envelope, ‘ 1 00 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. “DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” i ket dail - 
recording attendance, deportment and ri citation; names welteen bas Onbe pen f —_— yo 
Noe 2. MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD.” is a permanent record of the 


Femem  bytia ed of No.1, with yearly summary, ay. howses the absolute and relative stand- 


Price, 7 — of a clase, in the above particulars ; names need be written but once a year 


No. 3. ‘ MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” is thl 
for inspection by parents; one card is used for a year. Pr Tya.0b pes huntred, Se none, 





No. 4. ‘MONTHLY TERM CARD,” diff 
bustend of tore fuer Feien ghee tor tdamies iffers from No. 3, in behio used for a 


No. 5. “WEEKLY TERM ws 
Price, $3.00 per hundred. CARD,” is sentto parents weekly instead of monthly. 


Samples of Nos. 3,4 and 5, sent postpaid for 10 cents, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


































BUY YOUR SCHOOL SONG BoOK 


OF OLIVER DITSON & Co., 


whose series of well made, melodio: esters 
ore known everywhere, and give general Satis. 


The Newest High School Song Book 
—Is— 

SO¥G GREETING (60 cents; $6 per doz.) It 
filled with the best of part-songs. : 

lection. age ates. 

ROVAL SINGER (60 cents. ; $6 per doz.) Mai 
for singing classes, it is yet a gc od end appr. 

priate book for schools. 

For Ladies’ Classes, Music for Female V oicg. 

Perkins’ Vocal Echoes ($1.00); Tilden’s Choicy 
Trios ($1.): Morse’s ellesie Coll 
lection ($1). 4 tte. 

For Common Schools. 


_| Song Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 ere doz.) A favorite 


gourrel collection of songs. As good and 
tical Note Readers, we commend Eme enn 
Brown's Song Reader (Book 1: 50 cts., Book?: 


For Young Children. 


Gems for Little om (30 cts.; $3 per doz) 
1s a little beauty, as 1s Fresh Flowers (25 cts,: 
$2.40 per os.) which is full of children’s hymns 





and tunes. ergarten Chimes ($1) by K 
D. Wiggin, is an excellent bvok for Kinde 
garten chers, with many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogue. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


No Task to Study these Books. 


Approved by All Leading Educators, 
The Latest and Best! 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin Evglish: 
eoneains, Kesleme avdGrammar. 8 .%5 
Come positicn, Analysis, ~ a 
‘om icn, Ana a rammar r 
MckKlroy’s Fssential Lessons in English * 


7% 
Baldwin's *Fssential Studies in English : 
1,25 


and American Liierature 
Raldwin’s Knglish Literature. 2 vols, 
Pcetry and Prose. Each, 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution. 1 
Ke} lermwan’s Elements of Botany. 1, 
Rellerman’s Plant Analysis. - 1 
2 
1, 


Reily’ s ag Mea and His Misrio 
Dillard’s F-xercises iu Arithmetic, for 
Review and Examination. - 

Fenno’s Favorites, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, each ‘8 


Address, JOHN E, POTIER & CO. 
Publishers, Philadclphia, Pa. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,” 





50 
25 
25 
00 
00 
2 


Ss &:! 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 


Their catalogue will be sent free to any ad- 
dress and contains a large proportion of books 
suitable for Supplementary Reading. 


The Examiner's Con- 


PANICN. Just out 
Contains 153 studies not 
included a the * Exam- 
iner,” pease of 
questions and answers 


The "Teacher's Brat 
INER. New edition, 
1887. For teachers to 
review their studies and 
prepare for examina- 














4 


tions. 13 branches of 

uestious and answers, 
b a, 75,( 00 copie 
sold. These books vill 


safely guide the Teacber 
thruuch the most diff- 
cult examination. Mail- 
ed to any addres:, pon 
paid, at $1.50 each. Send 
fin vuculars. Address, Albert H. Thompson, 
54 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Il. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 


By Pauw Bert. 


“It monte ay teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.’’ 


*stPrice List and Deseriptive Catalogue free 


te B LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
7 Market Street, Philadelphia, 

Publishers of School and College Text- Hooks, et 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 








SE mention the ScHOOL JOURNAL when corre 
ao with asveriioers. 





The Basiness-Dtandard Sea 


DOUBLE-ENTRY " BOOK-KEEPING. 
USING ONLY ONE 


K OF ACCOUNTS: 





BLANK-BOOK. 


SE | CowecnTHwatt & CO. 


50 Pages. . 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| HATER SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 80 Pages. . ° — 
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“CASSELL & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS: 
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MARK TWAIN SAYS: “It is a darling literary curiosity.” 


English as She is Taught. 


Genuine answers to examination questions in our public schools, By one who has 
had many years’ experience. 
Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, - - : * - 2 . 





Price, $1.00 


poards, Flexible (new style), - - - - - - - Price, .50|New and Enlarged Edition. 


FROM “TOPICS OF THE TIME” IN APRIL ‘“*CENTURY.’’ 


“Nothing could be more amusing than the unconscious humor of ‘ English as She is Taught’ yet 
where is the thoughtful reader whose laughter is not followed by something dismay Here 
are examination papers taken from many schools, evolved from many vrains; 


for him.” ‘ 
“ 4 side-splitting compilation.”— Pall M7Ul Gazette, London. 
“ More to laugh over than any book of its size ever published.”"—Boston Times. 





THE CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY PUBLISHED. 





Cassell’s French Dictionary. 


(French-English and English-French.) 

206th Thousand, 1,150 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following: 

It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages.—extra crown 





are they so like in | 8vo. New words to the number of 5,L00 have been added. It bas been revised by the latest edition 
*heracter that a!l might be the work of one puzzkd school-boy struggling with matters too deep | Of the peoticanry of the French Academy. has been 


co 

other ex! 
modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French language published in 
this country. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


It has been entirely reset in newtype. It 
fessor ROUBAUD, B.A. (Paris). 


oT, It contains many new features not fonnd in any 
ng Dictionary. Itis the cheapest, 


the most complete and extensive, and, so far as 





—— 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


“A CHEAPNESS HARDLY TO BE MATCHED ON SUCH A 
German-English and English-German SCALE "—The Nation, N.Y. 





By the Rev. Dr. BREweR. Giving the Derivation, Source, or Pronouncing 


Dictionary. Cassell’s National Library. 








Origin of about 20,000 common creme, Aliuaens, and words 
that havea Tale to tell. 17th Edition, Revised and corrected. 
Rxtra crown 8y0, 1,070 pages, one-half morocco, gilt top. | With an Appendix co 
Price, $2.50. duced into German 


The Reader’s Handbook 





the most imgertans changes intro- 
hography in 1880, by the Prussian Min- 
ister of Education. Crown 8vo. 864 pp., cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary. 


Edited by Henr¥ Morey, LU.D., Professor of English Lit: ra‘ ure 
at the University College, London. A series of Weekly Vol- 
umes, each containing nearly 200 small 16mo, clear, 
readable type, printed on paper. at the very low price of 
TEN CENTS PER VOLUME, ubscription Price Per Year 
(52 Numbers), $5.00. Or in Extra Cloth Binding at 25 Cents 
per Volume. 





Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. 


the Rev. Dr. BREWER’ Extra Crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 pages, 
BY oo half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50. . 


‘The Dictionary of English History. 


enlarged 
cloth, 896 pages. Price, $1.50. 





First Lessons in German Reading. 


e 
This Library includes s: Jections from the works of Shakespeare, 


Revised, , and in part re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, | Byron, Scott, Walton, Plutarch, Macaulay, Steele, Addiso: , 
M.A.. formerly Scnolar of Wadham College, Oxford. 12mo, | Kaowi 


Bacon, Keble, Dickens, Jobnson, Smith. Milton, 

Goethe, Bunyan, Crabbe, Herodotus, Burke, Luther, Goldsmith, 

Waipole, Mandeville, Latimer, Sheridan, Mackenzie, &c.. &c., &c. 
Send for complete list of volumes issued tu date. 


“A WORK OF anes UTILITY—BOTH AN ENCYCLO- 





Edited by Stpney J. Low, 8.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxfo:d; Lecturer on Modern i 
and F. 8. PULLING, M.A., late Professor of History. Yorksh re 
College, Leeds, In onc large octavo volume of 1,119 pages, 
bound in extra cluth. Price, $6.00. 


vol,12mo. Pnice, 40 cents. 


History, King’s College, London, | By FRAULEIN JaGstT, Of the Princess Helena College, Ealing. 1 


The Shakespeare Reading-Book. 


A AND A DICTIONARY. 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 





An ss New and Frhaustive Work of Reference to all 
the W sin the English Language. with a full account of 
their «rigin, Mea . Prenunciation, and Use. Wit 





Dictionary of English Literature. 





and Public Keadings. 





Being 2 Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their 
Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 776 pages, extra f-cap, 


y W. Da 
4to, cloth. Price, $1.50, etc. Crown 8vo, 452 pp., cloth 


Being seventeen of Sbak re's Pla 
Schools Sin 5 
A., author of “Studies in English,’’ “Simple English Poems,” 


NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘T) BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT 14 
DIVISIONAL VOLUMES. By SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. Price, $3.00 
r volume. 


ys, abridged for the use of 
By H. CourTHOPE Bowes, M. 





of Tam ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY will be 


pectmen pages 
edition. Price, $1.25, sent free to any address on application. 





Now Re ady. } CassELL & ComPany’s Complete Catal 


of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational S ent Free 


Works, etc., etc., which will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 739 AND 741 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





EVERY SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD INCLUDE 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


SERIES of historical studies, intended to present in a graphic manner, the 
stories of the different nations that have attained prominence in history. 

In the story form the current of each national life is distinetly indi- 
cated, and its pict ue and noteworthy periods and episodes are presented for 
the reader in t sir philosophical relations to each other as well as universal history. 

It is the plan of the writers of the different: volumes to enter into the real life of 
the peoples, and to bring them before the reader as they actually lived, labored, and 
led—as they studied and wrote, and as they amused themselves. In carrying 
out this plan, the myths, with which the history of all lands begins, have not been over- 
looked, though these will be carefully distinguished from the actual history, so far as 
the labors of the accepted historical authorities have resulted in definite conclusions. 
Possessing a knowledge of and sympathy with the youthful way of looking at 
such subjects, the writers have not offered annals, arid and unconnected nor bare 
chronological statements of events, however complete. They do not expect to in- 
clude all details of minor importance; but have endeavored to present pictures 
= to leave faithful impressions of the essential facts. 
e “ Stories” will be oe in good readable type, and in handsome 12mo form. 
They will be adequately illustrated, and furnished with maps and indexes. They 
will be sold separately, at $1.50 per volume. ' 
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“No series of the day deserves more praise than the ‘Story of the Nations.’ "’—Oincinnati 
ap clewr, t of the principal nations of the ancient and modern 
World.”—Newo York Wie ne account of the principal ancient 
Magasy, Sadents, whether young or old, there are few better books than these.”—Lippincott’s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


Books Especially Suited for Public Schools. 


BROOKS’S SHORTER COURSE IN ARITHMETIC, 
lrTrop. EXcH. 
Brooks’s Union.—Part I. -20 12 
Begins with oral exercises and object lessons, invended to develop the intuitive 
knowledge of pupils. Sume recest elementary Arithmetics, modelled on an old 
European th-ory, ignore what pupils learn out of school, or intuitively, and 
compel them to l from one to two years in numvers from one to twenty, by a 
so-called Course of yd which profe-ses to teach, what in fact they have already 
learned p actically by their litrle games cr shopping errands. In vi. w of the fact 
that the schvo! terms of eighty out of every hundreo children are only two to 
four years, this waste of precious time seems nothing short of criminal. Dr. 
Brooks encourages pupils to build up on what they already know. and thus 
utilizes their intuitive knowledge. 


Brooks’s Normal Union Arithmetic (Complete.).... ...............00000s a eae -70 = .45 
This is a complete and thorvugh trea on Arithmetic, containing many helps 
and su: ons to teachers. 
The same in two rarts.—Parts IT. and IIT, each..... 2.2.2.6... ccc ceeeecenene seeeee 35 .25 
Brooks’s New Normal Mental Arithmetic............ 2.2.0... 66.505 cee cece ne scenes 25 15 


A priceless gem to ali teachers and studeots of Arithmetic. On accountof the 
mony suggestions on the best methods of teaching arithmetic, this book is 
invaluable to young teachers. 
BROOKS’S STANDARD OR GRADED COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. 
Brooks’s New Normal Prima SE disuaeeesscennbcesevecsecnccs tees ne . 12 
oe Normal Momtal Aritinmoetic. ....... ..ccccccccscceses seccccesscoscccesescess 25 15 
“ “4 Elementary Aritihmetie. ... oo. ...5. 02 ec cee ne cee ce eee eeeeeeeees 33 20 
« nad i SES eS FO rrr eee 63 40 
o i ECs.) J6titns entincen i eduatenahiincemainanse bensecbed beta 
A an te treatise on the Science of Arithmetic, and suited for Academies and 
Colleges. 
Prominent New England educators complain that the tendency in the text-books 
ov Arithmctic generally used there has been to abeidge, weakep and emasculate 
the stuay on the pretextof “ making it easy,” and that in Pennaylvania a broader 
and more practical knowl of the seience is obtained than in New England. 
(See “ Education” for May. 887, a monatbly published in Boston.) This result 
in Pennsylvania is acknowledged to be due to the universal use of Dr. Brooks's 
metics. It will pot do to take out i practical business because 
it be “difficuit,” and send pupils into the world entirely uaprepared to 
meet the difficulties tbey are certain to encounter. 
Brookes’s Normal Elementary Algebra. ...... ......ccccccccccscccccses seeee coves 84 -60 
Enlarged to p pupils for admission to the highest universities. 
Brooks’s Normal Geometry and Trigonometry 
A number of pew theorems bave been added, and the book enlarged, 


Brooks’s Geomet (Separntty. DEERE Rectuld Bibmeeeshs<estsccccsesncccceccasce 

Brooks’s Philosop y en ace rienee. Speseseghees ees. eatenedal S2.25 
td eS Ce casks canehaccahds 6608s @ ccc. coceccceesucecccese 1.75 
¥ TG Ge OR, od, heen a FEE decd ike cc ccbdipdeccccccccccces -cvcces 1.75 


are not s-nt for examination except on receipt of price. 
Dr. Brooks bas been for twenty-five years a teacher of teacners, and is acknow}l- 
as one of the ablest mat ticians in the country. 

Westilake’s How to Write Letters................ ® Seccnbwe dbbnsdedhscdscnescceccces 67 

A work which oughi to be on every table. 
Westiake’s Common Soho@ol Literature. ................ccc cc cccscececns setecececess -40 

This book gives a knowledge of the fundamental facts in each branch of literature. 
Lyte’s Practical Book-keeping.................: SOR oe SEE oe ee ae -60 

4 his boo« gives a practical Knowledge of actounts 
Montgomery 8 Industrial Drawing, 
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Drawing, Intermediate. Numbers........ 25 

o = Grammar School Numbers . 

Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. ....-.. 2... ...660 cc ccccccccwceecncncutecssneueee . 30 
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‘this book contains the laiest discoveries in electricity, units of measurement, etc. 
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READY JUNE > 2Oth. 


Industrial Education or Manual Training may be 
best begun or its foundation laid by the use of 


WHITE'S 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
-REVISED- 


HIS popular series, already widely and favorably known, has just been 

thoroughly and intelligently revised and now represents the best thought 
and practice in this important branch. The books contain only such work as 
is directly educational in its character and which leads, without waste of time, 
to such a knowledge of the subject as is essential to every artisan or person 
employing artisans. In a word, 


WHITE’S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, REvisED, is 


The Simplest-The Most Practical-The Most Complete-The Most Easily Taught 


Of any existing system. Beginning with the lowest work for the first year of 
school life the books are numbered consecutively from No.1 upward. There 
are no cards, exercise books or manuals, but each book is complete in itself 
and to be followed in order in the series. 


Nos.1, 2,3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 will be ready June 20, 


THE REMAINING NUMBERS TO FOLLOW SHORTLY. 














Correspondence Solicited. The first eight numbers sent for ex- 
amination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of fifty cents. 








*," Our Descriptive List of several hundred of the most popu- 
lar school-books of the day sent to any address on request. 





Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 


Publishers of American Educational Series of School and College Text-books, 


149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y: 
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GAIN we take pleasure in sending the 
readers of the Journaw the Annual 
Number for the Summer Institutes. 

Itcontains 40 pages. Our usual make-up is 
somewhat disarranged, but there will be 
found nearly double the amount of our 
weekly reading matter. The regular size of 
the JOURNAL is 16 pages—10 large solid pages 
of reading, that is never encroached upon, 
ind 6 of advertisements. Read every word, 
good friends, advertisements and all. It 
will pay you. 


T's exhaustive articles in this number 





by Supt. Marble and Col. Parker will 
attract much attention. Do not fail 

to read both. The articles by Mr. 
Calkins and Sec. Dickinson, are full of 
Suggestions. We suspect Col. Parker is 
ng an answer to Dr. Dickinson’s 


454) thing he can learn, and that is the habit of patient, 





ENERAL GARFIELD said before the National 

Association at Washington: ‘‘I had rather 
dwell six months in a tent with Mark Hopkins, and 
live on bread and water, than to take a six-years’ 
course in the grandest brick and mortar university 
on the continent.” Dr. Hopkins was noted for his 
clearness of statement, and evenness of temper. In 
his work in the class-room he was humorous, and at 
times witty. Recently when he was explaining to 
his class that a person who can get knowledge by 
intuition, instead of reasoning everything out has 
more power than one who must go through the pro- 
cess of reasoning, a member of the class asked him 
whether women, who “‘ jump at their conclusions,” 
can be said to have more mental power than men, 
who more generally go through the reasoning. The 
Doctor looked smilingly at the questioner, and with- 
out hesitation said: ‘‘Do you think they always 
jump right?” 





‘THE world is beginning w learn that Mr. Thring, 
England, is right when he says that ‘‘ knowl- 
edge-hunting is one thing, and the seeing eye and 
the active mind another.” It is also learning that, 
“*to the majority, knowledge is administered like 
physic to a dog—half shoved down his throat, and 
then his mouth held, if you can do it for his biting, 
till he has gulped it down; some, at all events, from 
sheer inability to get rid of it.” Too severe? Not 
at all, for the worshipers at the Baal of Fact are in 
a large majority, and are likely to be for some time. 
Whether a fact be gold or dirt depends upon the 
way itis got. Crammed down, nolens volens, dirt; 
got by personal work, gold. Take an illustration: 
‘* Water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen; its 
symbolisH,O.” What is known by the memorizer? 
Nothing but words. Now, let him synthesize and 
analyze, weigh and measure the O and the H he gets, 
and the dry H,O is his. He knows what it means. 
It becomes a living thing, not a dry symbol of a 
fact. A thousand other illustrations could be used. 
But must all facts be learned in this way; nothing 
be taken for granted? Must all knowledge be re- 
discovered in the school-room? No one contends 
that this is possible, but thousands do contend that 
Pestalozzi uttered a fundamental truth when he 
said: ** That method of instruction is by: far the best 
that leads the pupil to investigate for himself.” 
There are thousands of things a pupil cannot learn 
while in school; but there is one most essential 


painstaking, careful, investigating, inferring, and 
concluding. While the discipline of the memory 
should occupy but a small portion of the time as- 
signed to school work, the training of the reasoning 
and observing faculties should fill the rest. 





M4kY LYON was a far-seeing, earnest, practical 

woman. At the time of the starting of Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, it was an innovation upon the 
old ideas of woman’s subservience to open a school 
whose first principles were to encourage higher edu- 
cation, and to place woman intellectually on an 
equal footing with man, and prove that she could 
combine all domestic duties with intellectual pur- 
suits, and, while obtaining ‘‘ book learning,” grow 
still more wise in household lore. But she proved 
it, and her college has attained world-wide fame in 
consequence. Fifty years ago she opened her 
school, but what advancement has educational 
thought made since that time! 





MANUAL training is said to be a new invention 

in education, but it is not. More than ninety- 
six per cent. of the successful men in our cities came 
from country homes where they had to work, and 





them. The young man who can’t saw a board in 
two in decent shape, will not succeed either in busi- 
ness or a profession. His purely intellectual train- 
ing has not fitted him to solve the trying problems 
of life. When he meets hard-handed grocers, build- 
ers, contractors, engineers, and manufacturers, he 
will be out-generaled every time. This world is a 
practical one, and the secret of the success of even 
literary workers is found in the fact that they know 
all about its practical details. 





way are so many thousands from all European 

countries flocking to our shores? The old hives 
have been disturbed, and new swarms are building 
their nests in our land. It is something more than 
ordinary that impels men to leave the country 
where their ancestors have lived for a thousand 
years, and come across a three-thousand mile sea to 
commence a new race, and anew life. They want 
more freedom, better food, clothes, schools, and 
churches. They want to better themselves and 
their children, and they do it. Minneapolis is the 
third largest Scandinavian city on earth, and these 
people are better off every way in Minneapolis than 
in Stockholm or Christiana, The United States is 
called upon to educate the world within her own 
boundaries. Preaching is a mighty power, but 
teaching is a mightier. From the modern school, 
with its manual labor appliances, goes out influ- 
ences that is to make one the various forces disinte- 
grating our nation. We shall live, and the school 
shall be our life-giver. 





TAINE, the great French historian, in his recent 
review of Napoleon says: 


‘*One result of his mental structure was that never 
did he work on nothing. That isto-day our great danger. 
For three centuries we have been losing more‘’and more 
the full and direct view of things. Under the constraint 
of an education, stay-at-home, multiple, and prolonged, 
we study, in place of objects, signs ; instead of land, a 
map; in place of animals engaged in the struggle for 
life, nomenclatures, classifications, and, at best, the 
lifeless specimens of the museum : instead of sentient 
and acting men, statistics, history, literature, pbilos- 
ophy ; in brief, printed words, and, what is worse, ab- 
stract words, becoming more abstract from one century 
to another ; more remote from experience, more diffi- 
cult to understand, less manageable, and more mislead- 
ing, particularly as to man and society.” 

We must remember that what Taine says is not 
the fault of the teachers, but thesystem. Criticisms 
of our public school work are frequently interpreted 
as urged against those who are employed to carry 
out a system of instruction adopted and supported 
by astrong public sentiment What can a teacher 
do towards stemming this current. A few words of 
dissatisfaction coming from her lips are taken as 
certuin evidence of unfitness for the piace she occu- 
pies. Teachers are far more ready for reform than 
the people, who govern the schools they teach. 


GPECIAL legislation is on the increase. A large 

number of bills were introduced into the 
last New York legislature that only related to 
matters entirely personal, concerning which a state 
legislative body has nothing to do Our system of 
government recognizes district, town, and city 
organizations, each of which are subject to local 
legislative action. For example, the school di trict 
has rights that the legislature of a state bas nothing 
to do with. The same can be said of the county, 
town, and city. Both the family and the school are 
local legislative bodies, subject to Jaws made by its 
head, of course amenable to the laws of the town or 
city in which it is located, but still having certain 
inalienable rights that must remain entirely its 
own, and concerning which other higher legislative 
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AN ARITHMETICAL REFORM. 





As a sample of what logical puzzlers have been given 
in some schools, we print the following question re- 
cently assigned as a lesson in the Harris school, Boston ‘ 


“If 12 men in two months of four weeks each, working six 
days a week, 12 hours a day, can set the type for 12 books of 600 
pages, each of 120 lines to a page, 20 words to a line, 10 letters to 
a word, in how many months, of 44% weeks each, will seven boys, 
working 4 days a week, 16 hours a day, set the type for a book of 
500 pages, each 150 lines to a page, 24 words to a line, 444 letters 
toa word, each boy doing five-sevenths the work of a man.” 

Commenting on this, and other examples like it, Gen- 
eral Walker said at a recent meeting of the Boston 
school board, that : 

“It has been ascertained that there is hardly any study in 
which so much time can be wasted as in the study of arithmetic 
in the working out of logical puzzles. With all the hours now 
allowed for this study in our schools, the results have been 
largely unsatisfactory. Too long it hay been the feeling in New 
England that for a scholar to obtain an education, there must be 
an agitation of the nerves, and a worrying of the brain of the 
young people. Torture is not exercise, exhausticn is not econ- 
omy, but waste. The very difficult problems which are now 
given to pupils to perform, are only the outgrowths of past 
methods eraployed in giving an educatien to pupils. In average 
business there is no'!hing which comes so often into use as the 
ability to count, it is next tothe frequency of the use of the 
knowledge of addition. The trouble to-day is that the study of 
arithmetic is made too much a study in logic.” 


It will be interesting to the profession generally to 
know what conclusions the Boston board has reached. 
For this purpose we print them entire, and it will be 
seen that they constitute a pretty thorough treatise on 
practical arithmetical work in all our schools : 


1, Home lessons in arithmetic should be given out only in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

2, The mensuration of the trapezoid and of the trapezium, of 
the prism, pyramid, cone, and sphere ; compound interest, cube 
root, and its applications: equation of payments, exchange, sim- 
ilar surfaces, metric system, compound proportion, and com- 
pound partnership, should not be included in the required course. 

3. All exercises in fractions, commission, discount, and propon- 
tion, should be confined to small numbers, and to simple subjects 
and processes, the main purpose throughout being to secure 
thoroughness, accuracy, and a reasonable degree of facility in 
plain, ordinary ciphering. 

4. In “ practical problems,” and in exampies illustrative of 
arithmetical principles, all exercises are to be avoided in which a 
fairly intelligent and attentive child of the age concerned, would 
find any considerable difficulty in making the statement which is 
preliminary to the performance of the properly arithmetical 
operations. 

When arithmetical work is put into the form of practical or 
illustrative problems, it must be for the purpose of interesting 
and aiding the child in the performance of the arithmetical opera- 
tions, and with a view to their common utility. 

5. In oral aritbmetic, no racing should be permitted ; but the 
dictation should be of moderate rapidity. 

6. The average time devoted to arithmetic throughout the pri- 
mary and grammar school course should be three and a 
half hours a week, and in the third primary grade not more than 
two hours, and in the first and second primary grades, not more 
than three and a half bours each per week, 

And also all examinations for prumotion from primary to 
grammar schools, should be as simple as possibie, and strictly 
confined within the limits of an hour in each subject. 


General Walker states that there are nine topics 
usually taught which can be dispensed with. They are 
compound interest, compound proportion, compound 
partnership, exchange, equation of payments, cube root, 
similar surfaces, mensuration of the sphere, trapezoid, 
etc., and the metric system. 

It is a significant fact that General Walker received 
letters from many influential educators, indorsing the 
proposed reform he so earnestly advocated, showing 
that what has been done in Boston is not a local move- 
ment, but the result of a wide-spread coaviction all over 
the country. The truth is, that since the Quincy de- 
parture, under the leadership of Charles Francis Adams 
and Col, Parker, no reform more important has been in- 
augurated. 





THE Pacific Educational Journal thinks that “our 
day will pass into history as the age of image breakers.” 
This remark is made in connection with a notice of 
Gen, Walker’s attack on the arithmetical course of 
study in Boston. 1t predicts that the grammar fetish 
must go; the arithmetic idol, venerable with antiquity 
and bedecked with the adulations of generations of w«r- 
shippers, must be shorn of its fair proportions, and rele- 
gated to a more subordinate place in the temple of 
learning” There are many who are ready to admit 
that our Pacific friend is a genuine prophet. The time 
he predicts is certain to come. 





THE state temperance text-book committee of Minne- 
sota have selected the following books to be used in the 
schools of that state: Dr. Smith’s “ Primer of Physiology 
and Hygiene,” for the lower grades, to accompany and 





follow oral instruction; Dr. Brown’s ‘Eclectic Guide 
to. Health,” for intermediate and higher grades; Dr. 
Hatchinson’s ‘‘ Physiology and Hygiene” (revised edition) 
for higher grades. 





THE schools of Brooklyn have introduced paper-cut- 
ting in connection with the drawing course, and show 
some remarkably pretty results in that line. A good 
joke is told by une of the teachers, who zealously took 
up this work in a primary school. Having taught the 
square, she requested her pupils to bring in squares cut 
from paper the next day, as a home exercise. They 
showered upon her the following morning in surprising 
array of colors, and accuracy of dimensions. After 
applying measurement until she grew tired of looking 
for an imperfect square, she expressed her surprise at 
the remarkable success of her young form-cutters in 
their first attempt, and remarked : “I don’t see, child- 
ren, how you got your squares so perfect.” 

One of the most enthusiastic of her pupils exclaimed 
in reply, ‘Teacher, you can get fourteen for a cent!” 

It was pio-wheel paper. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Louisiana: ‘‘ ‘lhe 
present state government has destroyed the work of the 
Peabody educational fund, as it existed in rural Louisi- 
ana in 1879, and in New Orleans in 1882. The Peabody 
Normal Seminary has in consequence been closed, and 
the local agent of the Peabody fund has had to sacrifice 
everything he owned but his family tomb.” All this for 
gratuitously serving the state of Louisiana for twelve 
years. Certainly the outlook is rather dismal for the 
local agent, aside from the other discouraging features 
of the action of the government. 





In the volume of the JOURNAL, just closed with this 
number, there have been forty-eight more pages than we 
promised. Our usual number of pages is sixteen, which 
will frequently be increased as occasion demands. We 
are hoping to reach the time when we can increase the 
quantity of material we give our readers, 





THE pages of the JOURNAL this week are enlivened by 
the announcements of the leading publishers, and we in- 
vite careful attention to what they have to say. It is 
largely owing to their liberality that the JouRNALis able 
to publish so extensive a number as is issued this week, 





CoL. Parker writes us that a large number of teachers 
have applied to him for admission to his Summer School 
at Normal Park, Ill. 





THE official program of the New York State Teachers’ 
Association is published and can be obtained by address- 
ing the president, Prof. George Griffith, New Paltz, 
New York. This will give full information as to rail- 
road rates, boarding, excursions, etc. The round irip 
fare to Elizabethtown from Albany is $4.10; from other 
points, equally low. 





TWO INSTITUTES AND A TRAINING SCHOOL. 

It would be a great privilege if on the wings of the 
wind, or astride a bolt of lightning we could be carried 
to some of the excellent schools and institutes in the 
West or South, but the swiftest means of locomotion 
can only enable us to visit places near our office. 

THE WESTCHESTER COUNTY INSTITUTE, N. Y. 

On a recent Friday afternoon, we found ourselves look- 
ing into the faces of three hundred Westchester county 
teachers. An institute was just closing, and conductors 
Barnes and Albro were making their final speeches. 
Commissioners Sandford, Lockwood, and Littel, were 
on hand as they had been during the entire week, and 
although there seemed to be anxiety on the part of some 
teachers to close the work, yet it was evident there had 
been great interest, and that much benefit had been 
received. There are few larger or more intelligent 
bodies of teachers than in this county. 


QUEENS COUNTY INSTITUTE, N. Y. 

Under the leadership of Conductor H. R. Sanford, 
the institute in this county this year has been more than 
usually profitable. Commissioners Allen and Curley 
are using all their efforts to advance the educational in- 
terests of the schools under their care. A course of lec- 
tures has been delivered on mental science before the 
county association, and many teachers are studying the 


with special application to the 
presentneeds.of theschools. The institute was held jp 
the high school building, and Supt. Ballard gave us, 
glimpse of a good commencement of a manual training 
work-shop. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN. 


philosophy of ; 


We ran away for a day to see the closing work of thi, 
school. As our readers have been told, this school jg 
just what its name implies, not an academy, but a two 
years practice school, under the guidance of experience) 
teachers. The pupils enter prepared in knowledge, ang 
here they get criticism and work in abundance. Ther, 
was teaching all the forenoon, in the rooms of the build. 
ing, by twenty members of the graduating class. Among 
the subjects of lessons and exercises were : Word Les. 
sons, Number, Reading, Calisthenics, Language, Phonics, 
Geography, Color, History, Character Study, Grammar, 
Map Drawing, and Arithmetic. The subjects of the four 
graduating essays were : *‘ Moral Training in Schools,” 
“‘ Language in Primary Grades,” “‘The Kindergarten jp 
Primary Schools,” and ‘School Management.” These 
are sensible topics and they were sensibly treated. 

Concerning quality of work in this school, there can 
be but one opinion. I¢ is excellent. Supt. James McAl- 
lister, of Philadelphia, who inspected the work done, 
and who is well known to be a thorough critic, as well 
as an impartial judge, said of what he saw, that the 
work, both as regards manner and matter, was first-rate, 
If any one wants to see good educational methods in 
action, go to New Haven. The lecture.of Supt. McAl- 
lister on ‘‘ The Method and Aims of Public Education,” 
was clear cut and philosophical. Among the good 
things he said were the following : 

‘* All methods should be based upon nature; that is, 
upon a broad knowledge of a child, mentally, morally, 
and physically. For years our education consisted 
largely of words. Only during the past quarter of a 
century has the great principle, that the human mind 
can be educated only by being brought into contact 
with things, been recognized. Therefore the very first 
step should be the training of the perceptive power in 
the child.” 

“But a trouble has been that the teacher stops 
short with training the perceptive faculties. The powers 
thus cultivated are of value only as a basis upon which 
to train the child to think.” 

‘‘A gentleman who has been connected prominently 
with educational matters, recently told me that it is im- 
possible to teach a child of less than ten years to think, 
and that the memory is the faculty which should be 
developed; but I say to you that if you put the material 
things into the child’s hands he will think in spite of 
you. But it won’t do to stop here. No matter how 
clearly and how fully the child perceives; no matter 
how logically he thinks, his knowledge is useless unless 
he can express his knowledge to others. He does not 
think clearly until he expresses clearly. He may ex- 
press himself in three ways. He may make a model of 
of the thing, which is usually the first step. Next he 
may express it graphically by means of a drawing. The 
third step is to express his thought in words, to give an 
adequate definition of the thing which he bas heretofore 
perceived and cogitated upon.” 

‘*The greatest educator in history was the German 
Froebel. He it was who first sounded the depths of the 
childish mind, and realized its vast possibiliiies. He 
grasped the means by which the mental book should be 
opened, and applied them to the principles of education. 
I believe that the kindergarten system will become the 
corner-stone of our common schools,” 

The Hon, Charles D. Hine, secretary of the state board 
of education, made an address to the graduates, which 
was full of solid thought and good counsels. We are 
sorry our space prevents us from giving it in full to 
our readers. Supt. Dutton is doing a work in New 
Haven, which is highly appreciated by all classes 
in the community. Principal James D. Whittemore, of 
the high school, said at the close of Mr, McAllister’s lec- 
ture : ‘I desire to go on record, as an earnest supporter 
of the Welch training-school. If I had my voice in the 
finances of the city, I would use every effort to increase 
the appropriation for the school.” 

Among the New Haven principals present were 
Messrs. Camp, Fifield, French, Whittemore, Hurd, and 
Lewis. From abroad we saw Supt. H. M. Harrington, 
of Bridgeport, and Principal D, F. Carroll, of the state 
normal school, New Britain, whose closing exercises 
take place this week. We incidentally heard that 
Principal Jno. R. French was a candidate for memuber- 
ship of the corporation of Yale College, an honor well 
deserved, . EDITORIAL, 
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GEORGE HOWLAND. 





George Howland was born at Conway, Franklin Co., 
Mass. He is a direct descendent of John Howland, one 
of the pilgrims who came overinthe Mayflower. His 
early education was received in a common school ; and 
he was prepared for college in Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass. In 1850 he was graduated at Amherst 
College. 

During his college course he taught every winter 
except the senior year. For his first efforts in teaching 
he received a salary of $11 a month and “boarded 
round.” After graduating he taught in private acade- 
mies for a short time, and then went to Amherst as 
tutor. He filled this position for three years, when he 
was called to that of instructor in Latin, French, and 
German in the same institution. 

In December, 1857, be arrived in Chicago, and the 
next year was appointed assistant teacher in the high 
school. In 1860 he was appointed principal of the bigh 
school, and in 1880 was elected superintendent of the 
public schools, with a salary of $3,600, which has since 
been increased to $4,200. In 1879 he was elected trustee 
of Amherst College by the alumni; and in 1884 was re- 
elected. In 1881 he was appointed by the governor of 
Illinois, a member of the Illinois State Board of Educa- 
tion, and in 1883 was appointed president of the same 
body, and in 1885 was re-elected. 

His methods of teaching and discipline are advanced 
and liberal. He advocates strongly the system which 
directs the attention of the pupil, first to the combination 
of the separate elements of a subject before presenting 
any part of it. In discipline he forbids corporal punish- 
ment, believing it to be unwholesome and barbarous ; 
besides destroying the sympathy between teacher and 
pupil, 

If a visitor will proceed from:one school to another in 
Chicago (which number in all seventy-eight), he can- 
not fail to note the uniform respectful manner of the 
pupils; the thorough instruction in the class conducted 
by the teacher, and the careful supervision of the prin- 
cipal. It occurs at once to the observer that the super- 
intendent who has charge of these educational insti- 
tutions must be possessed of uncommon ability. And so 
he has. Supt. Howland’s life has been devoted to edu- 
cation. He has been fitted by nature and by education 
for the important position he holds, and administers 
the duties of his office with a rare intelligence and 
justice, 





Dr. McGtynn recently said: “The pretence that I 
was suspended because I spoke in Chickering Hall, and 
rode with Henry George on election day is nonsense. 
The causes of my suspension have been cumulative, and 
have been occurring fur many years. My opposition to 
the establishment of Catholic parochial schools, and my 
championship of the public school system put me in bad 
odor with the Archepiscopal court, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. When, after Peter B. Sweeny caused a clause 
in a bill to be smuggled through the legislature by which 
in one year more than $200,000 was given out of the ex- 


cise receipts to the Catholic Protectory, 1 advocated the 


wloption of a constitutional amendment forbidding the 
giving of public motey to any institutions not controlled 


by the public authorities, I excited the bitter enmity of 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Amberst Summer School, July 6-9. 
Asbury Park Seaside School of Pedagogy, July 18- 
August 5. 
Batchellor’s Tonic Sol-fa Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 22-July 12. 
Blackboard School, Cedar Falls, Ia., July 5-26. 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts, N. Y., commen- 
cing July 9. 
Curry's School of Expression, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Glens Falls Training School, N. Y., August 1-26. 
Hamill’s School of Elocution, Chicago, Iil., June 1- 
July 18. 
Haupt’s German School, Boston. 
Kindergarten, Mountain Lake Park, W.Va., July 
12-August 20. 
Manual Training School, St. Louis, June 20 (six or 
eight weeks). 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer School, July 11, five 
weeks, 
Missouri Teachers’ Summer Academy, Sweet Springs, 
June 24-31. 
Monroe College of Oratory, Boston, July 12- August 18. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Ann Arbor, 
July 5-August 13. 
National Summer School of Methods, Saratoga Springs, 
July 18-August 5. 
Niagara Falls Summer School of Methods, July 18- 
August 5. 
North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly, Morehead City, 
June 14-29. 
Summer Review Term of the Michigan Normal College, 
Flint, July 5, eight weeks. 
Normal and Business College. Fremont, Nebraska, 
July 5-Aug. 138. 
Northwestern Summer School, Normal Park, July 18, 
three weeks. 
Round Lake Summer School, July 11-August 6. 
Sauveur Summer School of Languages, Oswego, N. Y., 
July 11-August 19. 
Seward’s Tonic Sol-fa Institute, Fredonia, July 6-21. 
Summer Course of the Physical Training School, Har- 
vard University. 
Straub’s American Normal Musical Institute, Charles- 
ton, Ill., July 11, four weeks. 
Summer Courses in Chemistry, at Harvard University, 
July 11, continuing six weeks. 
Summer School, Holton, Kansas, June 7-August 2. 
Summer School of Philosophy, Concord, Mass., com- 
mencing July 18. 
Summer School, of Pedagogy, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
August 8-20. 
Stern’s Summer School of Language, Saratoga Springs, 
July 11-August 12. 
Peabody Institute, Atlanta, Ga., July 18, four weeks. 





THE PROVINCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





AN ABSTRACT. 


By THE Hon. J. W. Dicginson, Sec. StaTeE Board oF 
EpUCATION, Mass. 


There is, doubtless, a wide difference of opinion 
among educators concerning the ends which the public 
schools should labor to attain. Some affirm that the 
public schools have failed to accomplish their purpose 
unless they have prepared the children for their special 
places in life, or have trained them in some of the spe- 
cial applications of their active power. 

Others, believing that in the general education of 
every child he should be considered an end unto bimself, 
rather than an instrument for the production of some 
end outside himself, would direct him to those exercises 
which have a tendency to produce a symmetrical devel- 
opment of all his faculties. This, they think, is the 
legitimate work of the public schools, and the direct 
end to be sought in ali disciplinary study. 

In the first case, the educator would direct his atten- 
tion to the communication of knowledge, and to train- 
ing his pupil in some of the occupations of life. 

In the second case, his mind is fixed on what he can 
lead his pupil to become. 

On account of the existence of these two opinions, and 
of the two plans of instruction that grow out of them, 
we hear much on the one hand of the advantages of 
practical knowledge, and on the other, of the value of 
a symmetrical development of the mind. 

It seems necessary, therefore, for those who have any- 
thing to do in forming public opinion on educational 


methods, to determine what the public schools of the 


country should attempt to accomplish for their pupils. 

This appears the more necessary when we become 
aware that a choice of ends to be secured by school-life, 

will determine what subjects of stady or occupations 

shall become the occasions of public school exercises. 

If it is the function of the public school to prepare the 

children for some special mode of gaining a living, those 

exercises may be introduced which will train them to 

some special employment. This would graft upon our 

common school work the professional and industrial 

elements, and the schools would be no longer common 

schools. 

But no system of public schools can be maintained 

for private utility alone. 

All social institutions must be founded on the idea of 

promoting public utility, and in the administration of 

the system, the public good must not be sacrificed for 

private ends. It is because there isa human education 
which should precede the attempt to acquire special 

professional or industrial skill, and which will have a 
tendency to elevate the individual above the narrowing 
effects of any profession, or trade, or occupation, and 
bring him to his special work with a trained mind, a 
strong will, and a manly spirit, that we may establish 
public educational institutions—to be supported by a 
general tax, and may gather a!l the children into them 
for a common course of study. This sort of human 
training is what John Stuart Mill says every generation 
owes to the next, as that on which its civilization and 
worth will principally depend. It should be the ulti- 
mate end of public instruction to so direct the attention 
of the learners to themselves as individuals, and to their 
relations to one another as social beings, and members 
of the state, that they will becone true men, intelligent, 
loyal, and virtuous in all the relations of private and 
public Jife. If this so'id foundation can be established, 
men will turn to their trades as branches of intelligence, 
and not as mere trades, and they will pursue them with 
a conscientious regard for the highest good of all with 
whom they hold any relations. 

The spirit which the individual brinus from the public 
school to his special work, is of more importance than 
that sort of special skill which the public school will 
ever be able to communicate ; for this spirit will deter- 
mine the use he will make of his skill after it is acquired. 
Mill says that if we can succeed in the disciplinary 
schools in making sensible men, they will be sure to 
make of themselves sensible laborers in the pursuit of 
whatever occupation they may choose. After the dis- 
ciplinary studies have been taken, then the professional, 
teehnical, and industrial schools should open their doors 
and offer, to all who desire to enter, the advantages of 
special education. 

A philosophical system of education, then, should pro- 
vide for a general cultivation of the individual, as a 
human being, before the activities are turned into an 
unnatural channel by the pursuit of any trade or pro- 
fession. 

But the idea of introducing into the public school any 
exercises that have for their immediate end to train the 
children for special places, has been quite generally 
abandoned, and for two reasons. 1. It has been dis- 
covered that a citizen of a free state has no special piace 
for which he is to be prepared, and to which he is to be 
assigned. The place that he is to fill is to be determined, 
not by the accidents of birth, of race, or of wealth, but 
by the qualities of his mind and the use he makes of his 
power. The children, as they enter the public schools, 
do not bring with them the facts from which the teach- 
ers may infer what special instruction the future of 
each one will require. 2. There is a growing sentiment 
in favor of directing public instruction towards that gen- 
eral development of the individual which will make a 
man of him, and in accomplishing this end, fit him to 
enter with intelligence upon any service to which his 
capacities and his inclinations may finally lead him: It 
seems now to be generally admitted that any system of 
public instruction that does not make human develop- 
ment, with all that is implied in it, an end, is false in 
theory, and a failure in practice. To justify the support 
of a system of public schools by a general tax, there 
must be some common end which they are adapted to 
accomplish, and which is necessary for the well-being of 
the people considered to be citizens of thestate. This is 
the only solid ground upon which the public school may 
rest. ‘“ Any attempt whatever to sacrifice the general 
training now attempted to be secured in the public 
school, will bring disaster on the cause of popular edu- 
cation.” 

A distinguished authority says: ‘‘The fundamental 
idea of our theory of mental edycation, is, as I think, 
that of the superiority of man to his uses, Our primal 
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thought has been to develop the individual man soundly 
aud fully in himself, The service which he does for the 
world is the natural outgrowth of what he is.” This is 
the language of experience and philosophy, . It directs 
our own attention to other means than the workshop for 
a proper modification of ‘the work now done in the pub- 
lie schools. 


+ 





WHY AND. HOW. 
By Assistant Supt. N, A. CALKINS, New York Ciry. 


We teach the pupils of the lowest classes in the pri- 
mary schools to read, to spell, to write, to draw, toform 
numbers, to distinguish shapes, colors, sounds, etc; 
Why do you, teach these? How do you teach them? 
Do you teach, that. the pupils may have something to 
recite? Are your lessons chiefly memory exercises? 

These questions, Why ? and How? are so closely re- 
lated that the answer te one determines, in a great 
measure, the answer to the other. Children come to 
school with their powers of learning but partially devel- 
oped—able to see, to hear, and to tell, but: not able to 
see distinctly and definitely, to Lear accurately and io- 
telligently, or to tell or represent readily and correctly. 
They come to be trained in using all these powers of 
gaining knowledge so as to secure their best develop- 
ment and the most’nseful results in education. What, 
then, is the teacher’s duty’? Should she say to herself : 
‘* [must teach so much reading; number,” etc., or should 
she say: ‘‘I must train these children to see, to hear, 
and to represent. distinctly, accurately, and readily”? 
If the latter, it follows that the how, in teaching, must 
keep in view the proposed development and training of 
the child’s powers, and use the several subject+ of the 
prescribed. course .as, instruments in securing the best 
ends of education. The mind-training through the 
senses, by the use of the different subjects of instruc- 
tion, is the surest way of imparting to the child a prac- 
tical knowledge of the subjects themselves, It is a 
building-up process that leads to permanent results, 

If, on the contrary, the answer to ‘‘ Why we teach,” 
be that the pupil may learn to recite something about the 
several subjects embraced in the course of instruction— 
chiefly through memory exercises—then the results of 
the work will be generally unsatisfactory in the end. 
That which we attempt to teach will not stay with the 
pupil, because it does not become a part of the growth 
of the mind. In view of these conditions and state- 
ments, what should be the work of teachers of young 
pupils? Why should you teach? How should you 
teach? 

Following \these thoughts, let us examine some of the 
means by which pupils in the lowest class of a public 
school may be trained to see more clearly, to hear more 
accurately, to use the sense of touch more intelligently, 
to respond more quickly, to think more truly. 

Draw upon the blackboard certain lines and figures, 
numbering each. Ask who among the pupils can see 
all or a part of what you see. Enumerate, thus: I see 
a straight iine, No, 1; a curved line, No. 2; a square 
corner, No. 8; a sharp corner, No, 4; a blunt corner, 
No. 5. If a pupil volunteers, ‘‘I see No. 2, a curved 
line,” object, saying, that he should see the line itself 
first, and then the number that tells where to look for 
it. After the pupils have learned to see, teach them to 
reproduce the lines, corners, etc,, on their slates, As 
each strives to put the thought he has gathered into 
visible form, his powers of expression receive cul- 
ture. 

Continuing the same line of training, lead the chil- 
dren to see how many square, sharp, and blunt corners, 
and how many straight and curved lines there are in 
various plane and sohd figures. Add other lines to the 
figures and let them again count the corners and tell 
what kind they are. -This is good sight-training, 

Do not encourage the mistaken opinion that, in 
order to meet the demands of the grade, you must 
teach by definitions. There is nothing farther from 
the intention of your superintendents than that you 
should teach words.before things. The names of these 
elements of form many be taught incidentally, after 
the children: have ‘learned to use their eyes in distin- 
guishing them. 

Taking up the forms, the natural order of tuition is 
to let the pupil handle them, and discover for himself, 
by fitting paper forms to their faces, how many each 
has, and of what shape. When he has learned by ex- 
periment that he must have six equal squares to cover 
the cube, let him express this result and thus begin 
to describe and define. ve 

To teach pupils to distinguish and match colors, the 
most useful part of color-training, distribute papers of 


different colors. Hold up a color, and request all hav- 
ing that color to show it. This is individual teaching 
and class teaching at the same time. Call upon one 
pupil to. collect. all the reds, another ail the blues, etc., 
thus continuing the teaching during the collection, 

To train the sense of hearing, produce various ring- 
ing sounds, as by tappirg with a pencil, first upon a 
glass, then upon a bell, and. ask if there is any differ- 
ence between the sounds. Pronounce a given vowel, say 
the first sound of ‘‘a,” and then another. Call forthe re- 
production of the first—and then of the second. Require 
the class to pronounce each twice, so that the slower 
pupils may have at least a part of the exercise. Call 
attention to the difference between certain sounds 
produced without voice and their vocalized relatives, 
as p, in which the closed lips are merely separated 
by an impulse of the breath ; and b, in which tone is 
added to that process ; k, in which the tongue is forced 
away from the roof of the mouth by the, forcible 
expulsion of the breath ; and g, in which voice plays a 
part; tand d, produced in a similar manner, but far- 
ther forward in the mouth, f and v, produced by meet- 
ing the upper teeth and the lower lip and blowing 
gently between them; the whispered and the vocalized 
sounds made by placing the tip of the tongue to 
the upper teeth and expelling breath, or voice. The 
sounds that offer the most difficulty to the teacher are 
b. d, and g. Tell the pupil to try to say ‘‘bee,” but to keep 
the lips closed. This will produce the initial sound of 
the word. Try to say ‘“‘dee,” but do not allow the 
tongue to leave the roof of the mouth. This will give 
the pure sound of d. A similar use of the word “ go” 
will yield the sound of g. 

Why do we teach reading? That the eye may sup- 
plement the ear in gathering of the thoughts of others. 
To teach a word that symbolizes a thing, a thought, or 
an act, we must repeatedly associate the idea with the 
symbol, Written or printed, like spoken words, should 
be first presented as wholes and taught objectively. 
Phonetic analysis should come after, Teach the chil- 
dren to read in short phrases, such as, my cat, his top, 
her doll, my new sled. You will find, in long sentences. 
that, while a few pupils are reading with the eye, the 
rest of the class are learning the sentence by ear. 
Change a phrase, and compel a renewed effort of the 
eye. Change again as often as is necessary to prevent 
the rote reading that will surely result from a prolonged 
repetition of the same sentences. Practice upon the 
phrases in the sentence separately. Sometimes, in 
writing or printing the sentences, set the phrases 
apart, thus: 

See the book 
on the desk. 


When children weary of the reading lesson, introduce 

action by means of silent commands, given with the 
chalk, as: Stand up. Sit down. Openthe door. Close 
the door. Get your hat. Come to me. Hands up. 
Hands down. With several of these orders written on 
the board, cultivate alertness by pointing sometimes to 
the same one twice in succession. 
Let the little children lead you. Nothing is so well 
taught as that for which a demand pre-exists in the 
pupw’s mind, The opportunity of the teacher, there- 
fore, is in a moment when a child asks what or why is 
this? Your true work is to prompt, then satisfy this 
desire for information. 





* From a lecture given before the Sixth Primary Teachers’ 
Associution, Brooklyn, May 20. Reported by Miss E. E. Kenyon. 





STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





Arkansas, Lonoke, June 22-24. 
Kentucky, Louisville, July 7, 8 and 9. 
Kentucky, Lexington, July 10, 12 and 18. (Colored). 
Maryland, Old Point, Va., July 5-8. 

Maryland, Baltimore, June 21-23. (Colored.) 
Missouri, Sweet Springs, June 21-23. 

New York, Elizabethtown, July 6-8. 

Ohio, Akron, June 28-30. 

Pennsylvania, Clearfield, July 5-7. 

South Carolina, Columbia, July 5. 

Texas, Dallas, June 28-30. 
Texas, Dallas, June 21-23. (Colored.) 

Tennessee, Riceville, June 20-25. 

Vermont; Burlington, July 5-8—American Institute 
of Instruction. 

West Virginia, Charleston, July 5-7. 

Wyoming, Laramie City, August 29. 





Mummers of the Glens Falls Summer School will be 
able to purchase tickets at reduced rates, 





THE prospects of the Asbury Park Summer School are 
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THOMAS M. BALLIET. 


Thomas M, Balliet was born near Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
in 1852, He received his early education in the public 
schools, and prepared for college in one of the Pennsyl- 
vania normal schools, taking in addition the professiona] 
course. He entered Franklin and Marshal] College, 
Lancaster, Pa., and graduated in 1876 with the highest 
honors of his class, and with one of the highest grades 
ever made at the college. For one year after graduating 
he was principal of the high school and superintendent 
of schools at Bellefonte, Pa.; then he resumed his 
studies, entering the Divinity School at Yale College, 
New Haven. Here, aside from his theological studies, 
he made a special study of Semitic Philology, giving 
also considerable attention to the Hebrew, the Arabic, 
and the Syriac languages. 

It was never his intention to enter the ministry 
practically, and after finishing his theological studies, 
he acvepted the position of professor of Latin and Greek 
in the Keystone state normal school. This he held for 
two and a-half years, when he was elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Carbon county. While holding 
this position he began lecturing at institutes and other 
educational gatherings. His ability was soon recognized. 
In a short time he received four times as many calls as 
he could fill, receiving invitations one year from forty- 
five of the sixty-six counties. After resigning the svp- 
intendency of Carbon county, he was connected with 
the Cook county normal school, Ill , for a short time, 
devoting part of his time to teaching and part to lectur- 
ing at institutes in different states. 

In the summer of 1885, Prof. Balhet commenced his 
work at Reacting, where he is laboring at the present 
time. 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, New Jersey, 
and Delaware are among the states that boast of «ork 
done by bim within their limits, This summer he will 
lecture on psychology at the Saratoga Summer School of 
Methods, a position that he has held for two seasons pre- 
ceeding. 

Philosophical studies, especially ethics and psychology, 
have always been favorite studies of his, and while at 
college he made a specialty of them. Now they form 
the basis of his educational work, and characterize Prof. 
Balliet as one of the most progressive of the representa- 
tive educators of the country. 





‘AMONG and with all the other good’ things, is an edi- 
torial on first page of Vol. XX XILI, No. 34, June 11, 1887, 
of the SCHOOL JoURNAL, that pleases me so much, | wish 
to thank you for it. 1t has reference to teaching morals 
in schools : ‘ When work begins, then practical religion 
begins.’ ‘We want everything great and good in the 
school-room, but we do not want it assigned as a morn- 
ing exercise.’ Sermons to children, good for anything, 
are almost as rare as orange trees in Manitoba.’ Let 
have living, walking, talking, loving, Christian actions 
in school-teachers, and ALL ELSE WILL TAKE CARE OF 
ITSELF.” 

This should be in emblazoned letters on the walls of 
every school-room.” 


Springfield, Mo. 


Supt. J. FatRBANES. 








good, Edwin Shepard, Newark, N. J., is Manager. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

Few institutions of learning in this or in any other 
country have had so rapid and at the same time so sub- 
stantial a growth as Cornell University. Founded under 
the Morritl Grant of 1862, its doors were first opened for 
the recention of students in October, 1868. It was the 
pioneer in many new educational movements, aid from 
the first attracted a large body of earnest students. 
Und-r wise and careful managenent its fun!s were 
greatly augmented, and the liberality of generous 
benefactors added still further to its resources. The 
result has been that in less than twenty years from the 
day on which the doors of the University were first 
opened it possesses what is probably the most beautiful 
college campus in the country, on which stand some 
fifteen large buildings devoted entirely to the uses of 
the University. Its material equipment in the way of 
apparatus, museums, etc., is unexcelled ; and the num- 
ber of students in the colleges, for the University as 
yet has had no professional schools, is shown by the 
latest register to be 880. The resident faculty numbers 
about 100, and the list of instructors is still further in- 
creased by some thirty non resident lecturers. 

It is impossible, in the space of this article, to enter 
into any detailed description of this great institutior. 
As has already been stated, its location is one of the 
finest possessed by any college in the country. From a 
commanding si‘e on a high hill near the village of 


Ithaca, N. Y., it overlooks for some twenty miles Cayuga | 


Lake on the north, and for scarcely a less distance the 
view stretches away in a beautiful winding valley to 
the south, while the pretty village of Ithaca lies in a cup- 
shaped depression at the foot of the hill. The campus is 
bounded north and south by deep and precipitous 
ravines, in which are numerous picturesque waterfalls, 
some of which arise to the dignity of real grandeur. 
The surroundings are all calculated to stimulate and 
cultivate a love of the beautiful in nature, while at the 
same time an interesting geological formation, and an 
exceedingly rich flora afford unusual facilities for the 
study of natural history. 

Founded under the provisions of an act which made 
it the tirst duty of the University to provide for instruc- 
tion in studies related to agriculture and the mechanic 
arts, and military tctics, without neglecting other de- 
partments of learning, the University has faithfully 
observed the provisions of its charter. The equipment 
of the department of agriculture includes two large 
barns, a dairy house, museums, laboratories, and lecture 
rooms, and an experimental farm of sore two hundred 
acres. An experiment station has been in operation for 
some years, and is to be greatly enlarged by virtue of 
the grant made by the last congress. In the department 
of mechanic arts the Sibley College of Cornell Uni- 
versity is widely known as one of the foremost technical 
schools in the land. The instruction in military science 
is under the direction of an officer of the U. 8. army 
detriled for the purpose, and all students are required 
to drill in the freshman and sophomore years, 





But the University was to do more than this. The | him 


charter gave it full power to develop all the depart nents 
| that go to make up a true University, and we find, 
therefore, a great school of civil as well as of mechanical 
| engineering, the graduates of which are already filling 
|many positions cf responsibility ; a school of architect 
jure, the largest in this country, and excellent general 
courses in Arts, o1e in Philosophy, one in Science, and 
one in Letters. In these general courses the students 
are held to a certain amount of required work in the 
first two years, and in the last two years of the course 
| are given perfect freedom of election. In this way 
| many of the objections to the so-called elective system 
are obviated, and the essential advantages retained. 
The classical languages and literatures receive a great 
deal of attention, three professors and one instructor 
devoting their entire time to the teaching of Latin and 
Greek. Wichin the last year a course in Pedagogy has 
been established, designed to give special preparation to 
those who are looking forward to the profession «f 
teaching. It is soarranged that it can be taken in con- 
nection with one of the regular courses and at the com- 
pletion of the course the student receives a special cer- 
titicate. 

During the past year a department of Law has beep 
established at the University, and will be open for the 
reception of students in September, 1887. A department 
ot Pharmacy will also be opened at the same time. The 
courses in both of these departments will be very thor- 
ough, and the instruction will be of the best. 

The University library now numbers about 100,000 

| volumes exclusive of pamphlets. It has been brought 
| together with especial reference to the needs of stud- 
jents, and offers unusual advantages for original re- 
|search. Especial facilities are afforded to graduate 
| students, and eight fellowships are granted annually to 
| graduates who desire to pursue advanced work. 
By the charter of the University 512 students from the 
‘state of New York are entitled annually to free tuition. 
The charge for tuition to others is $75 a year. The Uni- 
versity itself offers annually eight scholarships of the 
value of $800 each for competition to the members of 
the entering class. 

The prospects of the University were never brighter 
than they are now, and it is undoubtedly destined to 
play an important part in the development cf higher 
education in America. 








Dr. JOHN E. BRADLEY, well known in the East, and 
|now superintendent of the Minneapolis schools, deliv- 
jered the address before the St. Cloud, Minn , alumni 
asso*iation. He stated in his opening remarks that, 
** of all the normal schools in the country, this one has 
the honor of having the most extended and the most 
thorough course in methods.” The cl.ss of 1887 num- 
bers thirty-one members, many of whom are already 
engaged as teachers. This school is ripening with age. 
President Gray and his faculty may well be proud of 
the eminent success attending their labors. 





THE hardest teacher to suit is the one who takes no 
educational paper, because he can’t find one that suits 











THE TEACHER'S WORK IN REGENERATING 
THE WORLD. 


By Rev. Dr. C. H. Parkuurst, NEw YORK. 


When we have said all that can about our 
churches and our homes, we must not forget the wide 
scope of opportunity that pertains to our schools and the 
men and women that teach in them, Certainly the 
office of the teacher is not accorded the position of 
dignity that is its due, nor from governess to college in 
structor, is there recognized the large possibilities that 
a'tach to daily contact between teacher and taught. 
The teacher is the architect of character, first of all. He 
works at the base line of his or her pupils’ eternity. The 
school has an endless reach. It is the gate of heaven or 
the gate of hell, according as its presiding genius is an 
angel of light or not I doubt if any class of workers, 
tinked so clearly as they with the future weal of indi- 
viduals and of society, is either so slightly regarded, or 
+o miserably recompensed. The school connects closely 
with adult life and with the throne of judgment, for it 
is the factory in which soul-tissue is woven. The looms 
stand all about us, and long webs of destiny are slowly 
forming under the shuttle. Tendencies are fostered 
there that rexppear in the full strength of governing 
impulses in the adult, and the alphabet of coarse utili- 
tarianism once acquired by the child becomes the means 
by which only a little farther along he spells out to his 
own heart the doctrine that a man’s life consisteth in 
the abundince of the things of which he possesseth. A 
parent comes to me as a teacher and says to me that he 
designs his boy to be a merchant, and desires to have 
him taught only such things and in such a way as will 
contribute most immediately to his mercantile success : 
which means that the dis: ipline to be won and the 
truths to be acquired in the winning of it are worth 
simply the hard cash into which they can be ultimately 
converted. The boy understands it or at least is drawn 
into the drift of it, and the potency of damnation is in 
it, for it puts the boy upon policy that everything on the 
ground, in the sea, and in the air, seen and unseen, 
tangible or immaterial, is to be trained into relation 
with the money-till, and that means hell. Wise with a 
better wisdom is the parent who comes to the instructor 
and says to him: ‘Iam not particular what you teach 
my boy: but, dear sir, life is before the lad; and then 
there is the life yonder. Iam not so particular what 
you teach him, only my good sir, do help the dear fellow 
to become a man, Then if prosperity comes it will not 
overpower him but will rather bless him: if adversity 
befalls it will not crush him. In his self-sufficingness 
he will be equal to any emergency; strong in God’s 
might, wise in the truth that never becomes obsolete, 
rich in the sympathies that are current in the skies, he 
at least will be a success whatever his environment : and 
such success now will easily mount up into grander, 
broader success then; and such stewardship over a few 
things here readily conducts to rulership over mai 
things there. 


we 
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HENRY L. BOLTWOOD, 





| Henry L. Boltwood, principal of Evanston, Ill., high 
‘4 school, was born in Ambherst, Mass., in 1831. He was 
the oldest son of a farmer, who was in humble circum- 
stances, and in poor health. Consequently his efforts 
for an education involved no little sacrifice and self- 
denial on the part of both father and son, He worked 
his way through college, largely by his own lab.r. 
teaching school every winter, and farming, gardening, 
and. sawing wood at «ther times to pay his way. He 
graduated with honor in 1853, and took up teaching 
with the idea of earning means for a theological cc ur e. 
Bi- success as a teacher induced him to char ge his plan 
and to adopt teaching as his life-work. 

He taught in academies in Limerick, Me., Pembroke, 
and Derry, N. H., and in 1862, succeeded W. J. Rolfe as 
principal of the high school in Lawrence, Mass. 

In 1863 he went into business as a chemist in New York. 

2 but soon entered the service of the United States Sani- 

tary Commission, in the Gulf Department, where he 
remained till the close of the war. Through an army 
acquaintance, Mr. Boltwcod was induced to come to 
Illinois, where he commenced work in 1865, as principal 
of the schools in Griggsville. Here he was successful 
enough soon to have large fields open to him, and in 
1867 he was called to organize the first township high 
echool in Iilinois, at Princeton, Bureau county. With a 
liberal board, and an appreciative community to back 
at him, he made this school so marked a success that it 
was widely known for the sound scholarship and earnest 
ads spirit of its pupils. He remained in this school eleven 
B: years, and then organized a similar school at Ottawa, in 
a very different community from his former town, but 
where his success was no less marked, though difftrent 
in kind. 

In Ottawa the required work was to convert a people 
largely foreign to a firm belief in the value of a high 
school education. This was done. After five years 
spent in Ottawa, he was called to organize a third town- 
ship high school at Evanston, Cook county, where he is 
now engaged. Of the six township high schools now 
}* existing in Illinois, Mr. Boltwood has organized three. 

? He has been active in all educational work. He is 
widely known as an institute worker, both in Illinois 

ak and Iowa, and is always on hand at the state teachers’ 
; associations, and often takes a prominent part. He is 
recognized as an authority in his favorite studies of 
language, history, and literature, though he is a general 
student, and is somewhat prominent among the botanists 
; of the state. He is a persistent and varied reader, and 
bar | has a very retentive memory. His success with his 
yay pupils, both in school and in institutes, is largely due to 
ah his faculty for inspiring the enthusiasm of work for 





fel working man, who can do his work better than he can 


€ -t theorize upon it. 
af He has published an English grammar which was too 
: 4 radical to be a great success. He also aided in the prepa- 


ration of the Student’s Readers, and has recently pub- 





¥ received with great favor. 
a 

4 A RegciTatIon properly conducted becomes so pleasant 
He; and profitable that every one will desire to be prepent, 
shh and so exciting that all will do their best, and this is 


that should be ex or required. Not he who does 
the best, but he tries the hardest, needs the encour- 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





By Exxia M. Powers. 


worn-out teachers new methods and improved theories. 
‘Recreation, pleasure, and study ” is what each teacher 
expects. She is not disappointed. 

A month or six weeks passed at a ‘‘ School for Teach- 
ers” awakens in her a sense of loss and imperative need, 
a true rense of her own failings, and a desire for raising 
her standard of schoo]-teaching. 

But I am sure some go home feeling nd added strength. 
Why? Has a methodical system been followed these 
six weeks? Did she decide definitely before she came, 
why she came? Had she mapped out for herself what 
course of instruction she would pursue? No one teacher 
can take all the courses; that is impossible. If there 
were summer-schools for ministers und shoemakers, 
would the shoemaker take the theolugical course? No; 
he would enter the department of ‘‘ Improved Methods 
in Driving Pegs,” and not the ‘‘ Theoretical and Practical 
Departments of Moral Science.” This latter theory 
would not tap bis shoes in the most enlightene1 manner; 
neither would the former department enable the minis- 
ter to present more clearly man’s duty to God and his 
fellowmen. Each will seek that which will be of worth 
to him. So, a teacher must first determine upon what 
subject she is weak and needs to be strengthened ; 
secondly, what methods she wishes to see applied ; and, 
having decided, let her keep before her that aim. 

Do not grasp too many things. You are surrounded 
by processes, methods, and theories. Be guided by the 
feeling that 1f whatever is presented cannot be fitted 
into a corner of your school-room that it is worthless to 
jou, at the present time. Do not fill your note-bcoks 
with what you will never use. Let us look at your 
notes. A jumbled, confusing mass of information greets 
our eye. There are misty, hazy, broken fragments that 
indicate eloquent lecturcs and addresses. You have 
several books, papers, etc., ranging in size from a con- 
cert ticket to a bulky blank-book, A good note-book 
should not be over twelve inches in length. Index your 
book as you would a ledger, and set off a number of 
pages to each subject as, under A, you have arithmetic, 
pages 1-15; under B, you have botany, pages 15-30; 
under C, chemistry, pages 30-45. Your object is to take 
those notes for future reference and practice. 

How can you find your notes available if you know 
you have something somewhere in one of those books on 
geology, but it may be under mathematics, or it may be 
among the notes on Janguages? 

Method,—have method in your note-books! Many 


: a 
PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

By C. D. HiegLEy, TOWNVILLE, Pa. 
There is much talk of Jate about our state norm! Schools 


Each new summer witnesses more ‘‘ Teachers’ Insti- not being training schools. The charge is fairly broug), 
tutes,” and various *‘ Normal Schools for Teachers,” and | and seems to have no little support. It is claimneq that 
very true it is that the ablest corps of educators the | they donot pursue professional training as the state in- 
country affords are secured, They present to the tired, | tended in organizing them. Whether this is due to ,, 


laxity of the state in its requirements, or to the State's 
limited support, does not seem to be biought to light, 4 
is, perhaps, none too generous to say that the norma) 
schools are forced, from what seem to be imperative cop. 
ditions, to pursue the mixed work now being done: py; 
some one or more, the state or otherwise, is resporsibje fo, 
these conditions that thwart the real purpose of th, 
schools. The object in view in establishing state norma) 
schools was to provide for the professional tri ining oj 
young men and women as teachers for the comme: schoo); 
of the state. The one thing that promp'ed the act of 
May 20, 1857, dividing the state into twelve normal schoo) 
districts ; subsequently by act of 1874, the further division 
of the eighth district into two distric's, making thirteen jp 
all, and establishing a normsl schowl in each, was the seri. 
ous demand for professional training at the he» of oy 
common schools. To have demanded better training ip. 
dividually of the teachers without placing suitable means 
within their reach by which they might train themselves. 


would have bewildered the teachers, and proved fruitless, 
In fact, to-day it would be practically impossille for the 
22,000 teachers of the state to fit themselves for a high 
grade of profes-ional work without special aid from the 
state. To place their salaries on a level with the <alaries 
of other learned professions weuld prompt in«lividual 
efforton the part of teachers, and individual institutions 
for professional train‘ng would spring up no deuht: but 
the patrons of the common schools are too inadvertently 
executive to accomplish any such thing. {f the schools 
were left to the common masses, they would perish: in one 


decade. It is the few strong minds in each locality that 
uphold our public education. Among the officers of the 


state are enough men interested in the schools to provide 
for them ; at Jeast, let us believe there are. 
But what are our normal schools doing ? Are they train- 


mg pr: fessional teachers for the common schools of the 
state? That’s what they were established by the state for. 
If they are falling short of their purpose, what is the cause 
of it? Is the state aid so miserly that they must do 
academic work to live? They surely were not established 
for the purpose of doing academic work. ‘“ Professional 
training” doesn’t mean literary work ; and because liter- 
ary ability is needed to serve professional skill, is no ex- 
cuse for making academic work the burden of the state. 
Every teacher of the common school can procure the liter- 
ary requirements unaided, but the professional training 
may well be furnished by the state . 

A bright boy or girl of sixteen, after having finished a 
common school, may attend one of our state normal 
schools, and graduate from it in two years, doing two full 
years of academic work, and edging in six monthis’ toa 
year’s part-work on “‘theory and practice.’’ There isn’t six 
months of pure, undivided training for the profession. 


of our teachers profit by these excellent summer ad- | Academic work goes along to the end, and with the major- 
vantages. All do not. Some depart with the con- ity, if not with all who attend the normal schools, the 
academic work is the sure thing, and the prof¢-sional 


sciousness that they bave done something commenda- 
ble ; they have been punctual, given a creditable degree 
of attention, taken many notes, and, packing away their 


training the chance. They fit themselves generz|ly, and 
perhaps teach a year or two on the strength of their “ nor- 
mal training.’’ Only seven and two-sevenths per cen‘. of the 









AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 





In the Catholic Protectory at Westchester, N. Y., the 
moulding of mvral character is neither last nor least 
among considerations for the benefit of the institution. 
The report of the committee recently appointed by the 
state to make an “‘ investigation of the causes of the in- 
crease of crime,” that “‘ this institution meets with the 
unqualified approval and commendation of the com- 
mittee,” corresponds with a unanimous public opinion. 
high aims. He is not a theorist, but a practical, hard- Unfortunately medals are not bestowed for virtues of 

the heart. One line of training in honor and heroism 
was well tested when the girls’ new building, erected 
in 1869 by private charity at.a cost of nearly $200,000, 
was destroyed by fire in 1872. 
‘4 this way without a baby ia her arms,” were the words 
a a lished a Topical Outline of General History, which is of a Sister of Charity. No other word needed to be ut- 
tered. The course of the girls in the terrible danger was 
It was finished when all the tender ones had 
been brought from the various dormitories, so that not 
a single little life was lost. 


“Let no big girl pass 


sublime. 





“‘ Let things that have to be done be learned by doing 





; agement, them.”—Comenius, 


notes, they go home, carefully lay the books aside, and | teachers of the state, doing work in the public schools, are 
never open them till they go the next year. 

They have studied diligently ‘‘ recreation and pleas- 
Perbaps they came for that; but we do know 
pleasure must be a secondary object, and the teacher, to 
profit by her opportunity, must give her whole attention 
and consideration to her work. 


furnished by the normal schools. This proves either that 
only a small part of the normal graduates are engaged in 
the schools, or that they pass out of the rrofession quickly. 
In either case, it speaks unfavorably of their professional 
training. 

In our own district—and we have one of the best normal 
schools in the state—about fifty are turned out eac! year, 
many of them to make sad failures. It is a liber.! est 
mate that places the number who actually engage i. teach- 
ing as a business with success, at 20 per cent. of all \) hoare 
graduated at our normal school. It is really not one in five 
that becomes a fixed part of the profession ; and how maby 
are refused diplomas saying that they have answered the 
requirements ? Who ever heard of a student failing to 
graduate because of natural unfitness for a teacher? It 
would not be as it is if the test were professional quulifica- 
tion purely ; for not all can teach with the same p:cpara- 
tion, and some never make teachers. 

If our normal schools did nothing but professions! (rain- 
ing with the liberal support of the state, the resu'(s, we 
believe, would be far more to the advantage of the common 
schools. If they must do academic work, let there be a 
one-year, and a two-years course of professional training 
under skilled professors, following the academic course. 





THE PANAMA CANAL.—Papils already koow that the 
country through which the great Panama Canal is beipg 
built, is very hot, low, and unhealthy. A visitor says that 
few of the laborers live longer than six weeks after they 
arrive, and that in the rainy season ten funeral trains are 
run each day from the canal to the burial ground. Not 
withstanding this drawback, the company obtain all the 
men they want. It that canal is ever completed, more 
human lives will have bsen sacrificed taan in a fi-st-class 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
py the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shoud be. 


——_— 








WHITHER AWAY ? 





A CLASS SONG. 


By Rev. Eowa®D THRING, MASTER OF THE UPPING- 
HAM SCHOOL, ENGLAND. 

(This song was written for the St. Cloud normal class of 1887, at 
the request of Profeszor H; de, of that school.) 
Whither away, whither away ? 

When the dew is on the thorn, 
And the silvery grass 

Shakes off happy gleams of morn 
As the light feet oass ;— 

Whither away, O, whither away ? 


I. 


We have gathered seeds of light 
Dropped on old Time’s mountain height, 
As the new day came in sight. 


II. 


Heralds of the light are we, 
Sowers of the world to be 
With a seed light, pure and free. 


Iil. 


Heralds of the morn we stand, 
Foot to foot, and hand in hand, 
Flinging morning o’er the land. 


IV. 


Honor from yon morning star 
O’er the lonely grave afar, 
Which the pioneer did bar. 
Minnesota, Minnesota, joyous and true ! 
Whitber away, whither away? 
When the dew is on the thorn, 
And the silvery grass 
Shakes off happy gleams of morn, 
As the light feet pass ;— 
Whither away, O, whither away ? 


7. 


Seeds of light we scatter round, 
Wisdom, knowledge, song seeds, found 
In Time’s great old hunting-ground. 


VI. 


Dreams that o’er life’s restless mass, 
As the wind o’er prairies pass, 
Beading hearts as bends the grass, 


Vil. 


Purest love from forests deep, 
Where the lone backwoodsmen keep 
Memories that never sleep. 


Vill. 


Light and life we scatter round, 
Maiden truth, pure manhood, found 

In Time's great old hunting-ground. 
Minnesota, Minnesota, joyous and true! 





HISTORY LESSONS FROM QUEEN VICTORIA4’S 
JUBILEE. 





The British nation has thrice before celebrated. a 
a royal jubilee, viz: 


Henry III 1265. 
Edward III, 1376. 
George IL, 1809,—the grandfather of Victoria. 


During the life of Henry III, trial by jury was first 
introduced; the first English parliament, called together, 
but the horrors of civil war, crowned with the carnage 
of the batule of Eavesham, left little spirit in the nation’s 
heart to celebrate the jubilee. 

The next jubilee came in 1376, when Edward III en- 
tered upon the fiftieth year of his reign, and historians 
tell of gay pageants and great rejoicings. During that 
reign two great constitutional principles were recog- 
nized, viz.: that money could not be raised without the 
authority of Parliament, and that the law could not be 
altered save with the concurrence of the Lords and the 
Commons - principles that lie at the very root of that 


joys to-day. But that jubilee year was darkened by the 
clouds of disorder and threatened civil war, and ere it 
closed the Black Prince died. 

Five centuries passed away ere another royal jubilee | 
was reached, end then in 1809. we have the celebration | 
of the fiftieth year of the reign of George III. 

Now we come to the memorable year of Jubilee : 


Victoria, 1887. 

Millions of voices throughout her world-wide empire 
extol the queenly and womanly virtues of Victoria. The 
day marks a long epoch in tte political welfare of her 
realm. The whole world sympathizes with England, 
for the fame of the Queen’s blessed rule reaches every 
quarter of the globe. This sympathy is most cordial. 


COMPARED WITH MARIA THERESA. 

Roth ascended the throne in the prime of life. 

Both enjoyed the richest and purest domestic happi- 
ness. 

The joy of each was clouded by the death of a be- 
loved husband. 

Both were extremely kind and benevolent, and both 
were revered by their people. 

The memories of both will be blessed as long as the 
world stands. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


By FiLora NEELY. 
a 
THE OWL. 
Let the children describe parts. 
The head is large, eyes round, large, encircled by a 
ring of fine feathers. The bill is large and hooked, 





throat wide, tongue cleft, or bifid. Plumage, upper 
part dusky, lower tawny with dusky bars, chin white, 
bill black eyes golden. Tail of white, or barn owl is 
forked, feet clumsy. 

Habits.—They are found in dark, deep swamps. They 
can see est at night, during the day they keep con- 
cealed. They feed on small birds, mice, bats, etc.; their 
hearing is very acute. They prowl about farmyards 
and gardens at night, and sen! forth unearthly sounds. 
The nests of sticks, lined with leaves and feathers, are 
built in tall trees. Character—nocturnal, mysterious, 
recluse, 

II. 
THE GRASSHOPPER. 


The body is long and thin, flattened at the sides; child- 
ren tell how many legs. Sho t':cm that the hinder 





ones are larger than the others, are longer than the 
body, and divided into three parts, (Teacher tell the 
names of parts, the thizh, shank, and foot.) Ask how 
they use these legs, only for leaping or hopping. Let 
them locate the other four legs. Show the thin, mem- 
braneous wings, how they are folded when at rest, in 
fan-like form. Show the wing-covers, which are horny. 
They make a chirping noise by rubbing the hind legs 
against the wing-covers. 

They belong to the Insecta, the head being distinct, 
eyes projected. They have two feelers or antennz, 
attached to the head. Children will also notice the 
proboscis, which is a hollow tube projecting from’ the 
head. 

Grasshoppers are produced from the eggs, without 





constitutional liberty which the United Kingdom en- 


THINKING EXERCISE. 


IMAGINATION. 
Read or relate slowly to younger pupils some brief, 
vivid description. Have them close their eyes, and then 
relate in such a way that they w.ll see the picture men- 
tally. When through, have each one relate what he 


| Saw, 


The following will serve as suggestions for exercises 
for older ones: Relate imaginary adventures with 
pcople, animals, things; take imaginary journeys; de- 
scribe houses, meadow, brook, mountain, village, barn, 
pecple: relate imaginary scenes—four people in a room, 
what does each one do or say ? Relate imaginary biogra- 
phies; describe where you would like to go, what you 
would like to see, what you would like to have; imagie 
a noble act, a generous deed. 

To feei the imagination, read to pupils bright des- 
criptive poems, narratives, and scenes, brief stories of 
nobility, self-sacrifice, etc. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A LESSON ON COMETS. 





Have a diagram prepared on the blackboard, illus- 
trating the paths of some of the planets, the ellipse, 
parabola, and hyperbola, in which they move. 


Briefly 


, 


explain the terms, “solar system,” stars, and planets. 
To help the class to understand the ‘‘ space” beyond 
our atmosphere, mark in the middle of the blackboard 
two concentric circles, the inner one to represent the 
earth; and the outer one, the limits of the air; the rest of 
the surface of the board being taken to signify the ex- 
panse in which the other planets move. 

Those comets which are visible are by no means all 
that exist ; there are always others within range of the 
telescope, and others too far away to be seen even with 
the aid of that instrument. 

Kepler, to illustrate the probable number of comets, 
compares the number of fishes seen on the surface of 
the ocean with the multitudes which exist below. 

The comets, as well as the other members of the solar 
system, are kept in motion and guided in their orbits by 
the force of gravitation. Teach the law of gravitation, 
and give one or two examples. Apply the principle to 


comets. Refer to the naming of new countries from 
their discoverers. Comets are also named after their 
discoverers. 


The name “‘ comet” means “star with flowing hair.” 
Follow with description. Make a drawing onthe board. 
In June, 1861, our globe passed through the tail of a 
comet, the effect being as though we were enveloped in 
a peculiar mist. It was not distinctly known whether a 
comet shines by its own light or by reflection. Recently 
it has been discovered that part, at least, of the light 
which comes from the head is produced in the comet 
itself by the influence of heat on a substance like carbon 
in a gaseous state. 

Tell pupils about Halley’s comet, Eucke'’s comet, 
Donati’s comet, the ‘‘great comet of 1882”; how the 
people formerly regarded the appearance of a comet. 





The Maryland State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Old Point, Va., July, 5, 6, 7, and 8,—president, P, A, 





wings, which are formed gradually, 


' Witmer, 
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TRANSCRIPT OF A LESSON IN TEACHING 
MORALS, 


MATERIAL.—A wooden form on which are seated 
three awe-struck boys (very essential parts of the appar- 
atus); a stiff-backed chair, occupied by a stiffer-backed 
teacher ; a pair of ugly spectacles ; a catechism ; .and 
possibiy a Bible. 

MeETHOD.—Impressive silence, as the spectacles are 
donned, and the ‘place slowly found. In solemn tones 
the question comes : ‘‘ John, what is meant by the per- 
severance of the saints?’ John is nonplused, and is 
only able to shake his head. ‘ William, you may tell.” 
William, though extremely terrified manages to falter : 
‘* P-p-please, sir, that was in our last lesson.” He re- 
ceives a withering look for this information. The 
question is repeated to Henry in tones that rumor of 
wars and earthquakes. Henry, who-is hardly able to 
hold himself on the bench, begins: ‘‘ The sinfulness of 
that estate whereinto man fell, consists in the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin, the want of original righteousness, and 
the corruption of his whole nature, which is commonly 
called original sin, together with all actual transgres- 
sions which proceed from it.” The irrelevancy in the 
answer has been noticed, and now for once our teacher 
sees a peculiar fitness in things, and the course of the 
lesson is interrupted, and he holds forth on the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, not in a general manner, 
either, but in a directly persons] one, judging from the 
expression on pupils’ faces. 

RESULTS.—Teacher rejoices in the consolation that, 
‘** Tf they do not forsake their wicked ways now, it will 
not be my fault,” and, “ I have given them something 
that will serve them in after life.” The boys escape 
from this abnormal atmosphere, and restore themselves 
by perpetrating an act of mischief that throws half the 
community into an uproar, and gives a more decided 
turn to their already evilly inclined natures. 

COMMENTS.—The trouble with this old fellow is, he 
doesn’t possess the first element of a teacher. He has 
no sympathy, knows nothing of child-nature, and 
thioks, with many others, that moral teaching con- 
sists in hearing the catechism and teaching the doc- 
trines of the church. The moral nature of a child will 
thrive under such treatment as easily as the physical 
would on a diet of husks. 


Note.—Cut drawn by Frank Beard, and furnished us by 
courtesy of Gaskell & Co., Chicago. 





A FEW LITERATURE QUESTIONS. 





Name the best gentleman in ‘‘The Newcombs,” 
The best woman in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 

The best villain in ‘‘ Woman in White.” 

The best adventuress in ‘‘ Vanity Fair.” 

The best parson in ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

The best lawyer in ‘‘ Bleak House.” 

The best detective in ‘‘ Bleak House.” 

The best doctor in “‘ Bleak House.” 

The most humorous character in *‘ Pickwick.” 





Have the little folks recite frequently, but do not, as 
a general rule, require long recitations. If you would 
govern easily, employ their hands with drawing, copy- 
ing letters, figures and words on their slates while at 
their seats. 





TEACHING THE NUMBER FOUR. 


Put three slates on the table; now put another; 
threeslates and one slate are four slates. Put 
three nuts and one nut on the table; how 
many nuts have you placed there? Put out 
two pebbles ; now two more ; how many have 
you put out altogether? Say ene for every 
pebble you have put out. Make four marks 
on the blackboard. Bring me four blocks, 
How many blocks have you brought me? How 
many ones? how many twos? how many 
fours? Carry one back; how many have you 
left. Walk four steps; jump four times; hop 
on one foot four times; tap the table four 
times. Tell some little stories abvut four 
things. Who can see four things in this room? 
Now, John, tell me the four things you see; 
James; Sarah. How many things have I alto- 
gether in my pocket, if I have a pencil, a knife, 
andakey? Put out two blocks; now put out 
two more; how many twos have you put 
out? Five twos are called what? Make a 
mark for each leg of this chair; how many 
marks have you made? Put four pebblesina 
row. Put four pebblesin two rows; how many 
are in each of theserows? How mapy legs has 
this cat? (Showing picture.) How many legs has the cat 
more than youhave? [ff you had one leg more should 
you have as many legs asthe cat? How many legs have 
you less than the cat? Take out three beans. Take one 
of three beans, how many are left? Put out one block; 
put two in arow below that; put three in a row below 
that; put four in a row below that; make as many 
marks, as three ones in three; rub out one mark; how 
many marks are left? Rub out another mark; how 
many are now left? How many handles have three 
knives? Take two blocks yourself, and give as many to 
me as will make four altogether. Hand me one block 
with your eyes shut; three blocks; four blocks.” 





A CUP. 





ARTICLES FOR ILLUSTRATION :—Cup, glass of water, clay both 
hard and soft, a piece of flint, some powdered flint, a piece of un- 
glazed pottery, a brick, a flower-pot. 

MetTHOop :—Arouse the interest of the children by 
pleasant reference to the many speciniens before them. 
Ask for name of each specimen—for uses. Our lesson 
to day will tell us how these things are used and made. 
Show the cup. What can you tell me about it? What 

















is its shape? Color? Describe different kinds that you 
have seen. How does it feel? Of what is it made? 
Though china feels hard we have to be very careful how 
we handle it. Why? (Because it breaks very easily.) 
What name do we give to such things that break easily ? 
We call them brittle. Give me names of other brittle 
things. Brittle means? Who can tell me the different 
parts of thecup? Thecup, then, has five parts—inside, 
outside, rim, or edge, bottom, and handle. 

Material of Cup.—Can any one tell me of what China 
is made? It is made of soft clay, though it feels so 
hard. Here isa piece of clay. How unlike the white, 
bright cup! How does clay feel? Is it so‘t, like the 
crumb of bread? What can you make of clay when you 
are playing with it? Can you tell me where clay is 
found? Itis found in many parts of our country in 
great beds spreading for many miles. Some of these 
great beds lie close to the surface of the ground, so that 
the clay is dug out without much trouble. Bricks, tiles, 
flower-pots, plates, dishes, china, and many things are 
made of clay. Here is another piece of clay. How does 
it feel? (Hard and dry.) Yes, and it is rather brittle, 
for I can break it with a hammer. I can also crush it 


to powder. Now, I pour some water on the powder, and 
I can knead it into a lump of soft clay again, which can 


be moulded into any shape we like. 
How the Cup is Made,—A workman takes a lump of 
clay and throws it upon the middle of a small, round 


Se 


table, which is made to spin quickly by a cord passing 


around it and over a wheel. He squeezes the spinnin, 


= 


Fie, 1. 














clay with his hands, m vulding it into the shape of a cup, 
making the inside hollow by pressing in his thumbs, and 
shaping the outside with bis fingers. (Teacher show 
how.) The handle is then joined by means of slip, 





The Potter’s Wheel. = 


What is meant by “ Like clay in the hands of a py- 
ter”? Show the picture of potters at work, and repeat 
the little poem. ‘‘ The Potter.” The pupils will appre. 


ciate it as never before : 


The potter stood at his daily work 

One patient foot on the ground ; 

The other with never-slackening speed 
Turning his swift wheel round. 


Silent we stood beside him there, 
Watching the restless knee, 

Till my friend said low, in pitying voice : 
“ How tired his foot must be !’’ 

The potter never paused in his work, 
Shaping the wondrous thing : 

*T was only a common flower-pot, 

But perfect in fashioning. 


Slowly he raised his patient eyes, 

With homely truth inspired : 

* No, marm ; it isn’t the foot that works, 
The one that stands gets tired!” 

The soft clay cup and saucer are baked in a laige oven 
for many hours. How will they feel when taken out? 
But even now they are not ready for use. (Show speci- 
mens of unglazed pottery.) Are they like this finished 
cup? No, they are dull, and they feel rough, and they 
would not be nice to use. 

How are they made smooth and bright? They must 
be glazed. The rough, dull pot is dipped into water that 
has salt, powdered flint, white lead, and other things in 
it. They are once more baked in a hot oven, and, when 
finished, are covered with a thin, glassy, coat called 
glaze. How are these pretty marks placed upon the cup 
and saucer? The marks and flowers are painted on very 
thin paper in colored ink, and placed on the cup and 
saucer before they are glazed. The ink runs into the 
rough cup, leaving the picture upon it. The paper is 
then washed off, and the cup and saucer glazed. 

Require pupils to write a summary of lesson, and 
make a drawing of cup. 





LANGUAGE.—GUESSING AND THINKING 
GAMES. 

A general exercise given in Quincy methods as one of 
the simplest forms of thought exercises, is conducted as 
follows: The teacher taking her stand suddenly before 
the class says: ‘‘ See if you can find out what I am. In 
the first place, I am pretty large, but I never went to 
school, and I cannot read or write; yet I know a great 
deal for all that. I am fond of children, and sometimes I 
take care of them. Often I jet them ride on my back.” 
‘A horse, a dog, a pony, a donkey,” are the guesse:, 
but the narrator goes on: ‘‘I like the people who are 
kind to me, but sometimes when people are unkind! 
step on them, and as my feet are quite large, it is apt t¢ 
hurt them.” “ A mule,” speaks out one suddenly. “! 
dress very plainly, for I generally wear a brown or gray 
coat and no vest. I drink a great deal of water and am 
fond of peanuts.” “A monkey,” declares a child, who 
thinks of only one thing at a time. ‘‘ You all know my 
name.” ‘Some boy,” calls out another guesrer. “! 
have traveled a great deal,” continues the teacher swil- 
ing at her excited pupils, who sit staring strai. ht in her 
face with their small foreheads wrinkled, trying hard to 
think what this mysterious creature can be. “I always 


carry my trunk with me.” “ Anelephant!” fairly shouts 
a delighted youngster. ‘An elephant!” chorus the class, 
while the teacher stands and laughs to see how excited 





they are over their last guess. 
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A NUMBER LESSON. 


By C. E. T. 

A long table, with blocks, splints, balls, toy-fishes, 
chairs, tables, soldiers, and horses. At one end of the 
table the teacher stands. The children cluster about 
her with bright, expectant faces. ‘‘ Boys and girls, 
what would you like to talk about this morning?” 
Many hands are raised eagerly. ‘‘ Well, Willie?” 
‘* Fishes.” Willie takes the fish from the table, handles 
it admiringly. ‘‘ Who could tell me a story about the 
fish?” Some hesitancy now, as they glance half bash- 
fully one at another, then up at theirteacher. Listen 
to me, and I will tell you one first, then you try to think 
of one to tell me. A little boy went fishing one day. 
He threw out his line and caught one fish, threw it out 
again and caught another, how many had he in all?” 
The teacher encourages the children to relate stories in 
like manner, selecting objects from the number-table ; 
she, in turn, relating one to increase the interest. 

‘How many would like to play ring-toss?” ‘‘ Oh, 
what fun!” A mat is placed on the floor, as the place 
in which to throw. Lucy tosses two, John tosses two. 
How many in all? Mary is sent to take one away. 
How many remaining? Sarah tosses one three times. 
Three times one are how many? George is selected to 
place four rings on the mat, another one is told to place 
one in each corner. How many ones in four? Place 
two in each corner. How many groups in four? How 
many twos? 

Another game is played. Two leaders are selected, a 
boy anda girl. Each are provided with slips of paper. 
The slips are passed to each member of the class. Those 
with numbers on are selected to stand in line. Not 
more are required than are necessary to illustrate the 
number to be developed. Class is'asked how many in 
alt. Two are told to leave the rank, how many rc- 
main? The class unite once more. The boys stand on 
one side, in line, the girls opposite. The boys clasp 
hands, cross once, and take a splint, returning to posi- 
sition. Again they cross and take a splint. They take 
one splint, how many times? The girls cross twice, and 
take two splints; in turn they take three splints, 
four splints. 2 xX 2 are how many? 2 x 8? 2 x 4? 
&c. The idea of fractions is introduced. Several ob- 
jects are distributed ; a match, an apple, a piece of 
chalk. A number are sent to the board. The teacher 
directs the children to place their fingers in the centre of 
their object, and break or cut it from that p. int. Those 
at the board placing a point at the center of the line. 
erasing the point ; thus showing the parts into which 
the line has been divided. Each child is then told 
to hold ap one of the divised parts ; those at the board 
to point to their division. They are then taught that 
one of these parts is called one-half. The teacher holds 
up a circle made of paste-board. She cuts it in half to 
show how many halves in one, each half into halves 
again, showing the number of fourths in one, They 
are then allowed to draw a circle on their slates, and 


‘halve and quarter it, as they have been shown. The 


time for number lesson has expired. The play is over. 
To-morrow the children are promised more fun. With 
happy hearts aad bright articipations they return to 
their seats. 


ADVANCED READING. 








By W. A. BALDWIN. 

I.—SELECTION OF PIKCE : 

1. Must be adapted to the ability of the pupils. 

2. Must be interesting. 

8. Should be related to other work as—history, geogra- 
phy, and the like. 

4, Should be a selection from an important author. 
II.—PREPARATION OF A SELECTION : 


thought, 
1. Read once for < style, 
author. 


2. Work on author. 
a. Who? 
b. Where.and when live? 


prose 

c. Principal works or 
poetry. 

d, Style, if marked. . 

e. Things of special interest. 

8. Work with words (new). 

a. Definition written, and brought to class, 

b, Used in original sentence. 

ec. Synonym used in place of word. 

d. Separated into syllables. 

e. Vowels marked sufficiently for pronounciation, 





f. Words analyz.d and mcaning gained from mean- 
ing of parts. 
4, Special exercises to obtain and test ability to ob- 
tain thought. 
a. Whole or part of selection reproduced. 
b. Poetry changed to prose. 
c. Certain words left out and synonyms or other 
words substituted. 
d. All emphatic words underlined. 
5. Vocals and breathing exercises practiced five or 
ten minutes. 
6. News item prepared and arranged on bulletin board 
by one pupil. 
7. Special work on historical person or place men- 
tioned in the selection, prepared by two or three pupils. 


IIL: —REcITATION: 


passing to class, 
1. Position while sitting in class, 
standing in class, 
a. Erect body. 
b. Chest out. 


c. Shoulders down. 
d. Feet firmly on the floor at right angles, and heels 
opposite, or one at instep of other foot. 
Exercises to gain above: Rising on toes, breathing 
exercises, vowel sounds. 
2. Vocal drill, vowel sounds, spelling by sound, quota- 
tion adapted to style of selection 
8. List of words as prepared by class (on board if 
possible). 
4, News item and other special work. 
5. Very brief talk of what has been learned. 
6. Reading fo 
a. One or two passages read by pupil whose style is 
adapted to the style of the piece. 
7. Criticisms—for able ones first (feeling of helpful- 
ness cultivated). 
8. Points of criticism. 
a. Position. d, Emphasis. 
b, Expression of thought. _—_e. Inflection. 
c. Expression of feeling. f. Pronunciation. 
g. Modulation. 
9. Same passages read by pupils (unless tiresome), 
until all know how to express the thought and feeling. 





A DIVERSION IN THE PRIMARY ROOM. 


By Cvara E. Martin, DutcH Fiat, Cat. 

One beautitul afternoon iv October, forty children, 
ranging from six to ten years of age, might have been 
seen at work in a school-room in a high Sierra town. 
They had grown restless and careless. Slates were 
noisily handled, pencils began to drop, feet moved 
heavily, and ‘‘ Please may I get a drink?’ and “ Please 
may I go out?” were painfully frequent. 

The stately pines were nodding cordial invitations to 
the little folks. The wind wooed them with bewitch- 
ing words. ‘‘Something must be done, and quickly, 
too,” thought the teacher. 

“Children, put aside your books, please, and take 
position. I’m going to recite a little poem for you, and 
{ want you to put your heads down on your desks and 
play that you are dreaming and can see what I’m talk- 
ing about; then I'll let you tell me.” Happy faces 
smiled into hers as she talked, and when she said, 
‘‘Heads down,” every one was to all appearances fast 
asleep. The teacher recited Wordsworth's lines, be- 
ginning: ‘‘I wandered lonely as a cloud.” 

At the close she said: ‘‘ Now you may sit up and raise 
your hands if you saw anything, and I'll call for your 
story.” 

Instantly every hand was up, and some of the more 
zealous ones were standing in the aisles waving hands 
frantically. 

‘*Let me tell you.” said Miss ——, ‘that I will call 
first upon those who keep their seats.” This had the 
desired effect. Each pupil was called upon, and varied 
were the sentences obtained. 

“I saw lots of yellow flowers,” piped one wee girl. 

‘* The flowers were all dancing,” said another. 

**T seen a tree,” came from one careless lad. 

‘*Yes?” said the teacher. “How many of you think 
George seen a tree? None? Well, who can tell me in a 
better way the story George has told ?” 

From among the many one was chosen. who said : ‘I 
saw a tree,” which sentence was repeated by the class 
in concert. A boy of seven seemed very anxious to 
relate something, and when called upon said, “‘I saw 
an old log in the water.” Another ‘‘saw a boat with 
two people in it.” The color of the sky, grass, and 
flowers were all given ; vales and hills, lakes and clouds 
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w ere all mentioned, and an impromptu lesson in geogra. 


‘phy was given. 


The exercises had not ceased to be interesting, fo; 
many hands were yet in the air when Miss —~ gajq. 
‘*Some day we will do this again,” and began singing, 
** Forget Me Not,” which all gently sung with her. 

Then tapping her bell, she asked the A class to pre. 
pare slates for spelling, the chart class to draw, an the 
others to continue the work they had been doing when 
interrupted, 

Thus was the threatened storm turned aside, the chi). 
dren pleased, their imagination exercised, a lan riage 
lesson given, including narration, description, in‘orro. 
gation, and comparison. A little geography was cone 
over, and the little ones introduced to one of the geis of 
the literary world. 





TWO LESSONS ON ANIMALS. 





By Fuora NEELY. 
THE OTTER. 





What kind of an animal do you think this lo>ks like? 
Teacher give the name. Where do you think it lives? 
What is the shape of its body? Give term elongated, 
Why does it need a body of this shape? To enable it to 
swim easily. Of what shape is the head? Flattened. 
Examine the feet and tell me what they are like? The 
feet are hand-shaped. Give the term palmated. Draw 
attention to the hind feet; placed far back, to act as 
paddles. Draw attention to the eyes, being large and 
bright. Explain that there is a transparent membrane, 
which can be drawn ovcr the eye for protection. Let a 
child describe the ears, notice that they point backward. 
What kind of food does the otter prefer? Describe the 
covering, of two kinds; one long and coarse, the other 
short, close, and fine ; the latter valuable for trimmings, 
muffs, etc. 

The color is a liver brown above, and a lighter be- 
neath. The size is about four and a-half feet in length. 
including the tail, which is eighteen inches. 





THE WOLF. 





Ask the children what animal the wolf resei lcs. 
Draw attention to the large, pointed head The «urs 
short and erect, oblique eyes ; also the long, bushy tzil, 
the slender legs ; as this animal pursues its prey, it »:ust 
be able to run swiftly. Ask what kind of food they 
think the wolf prefers? Explain that animals w!ich 
feed on flesh are called carnivorous. 

Ask if they have noticed the dog’s teeth; if they think 
the wolf might have the same kind. Describe thm. 
The front teeth are sharp for cutting, called inciso’s; 
next are seen the long, pointed teeth, for teari”g, 
called canine teeth. In the back are the grinders or 
molars. Teacher explain, how the wolf pursues its prey- 
It listens, snuffs the air, smells the ground, one °%T 
forward, the other backward, eyes glaring. Its hear'"g 
is acute, and scent keen. 

Ask if they think the wolf resembles the dog in char- 
acter? Tell some story to show its cunning and crue''y. 
Also explain where found; in mountainous regio’s, 
though generally solitary. Wolves form in troops '" 
order to secure prey, surrounding them completely. 
When hungry will eat bark and clay. 
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Clark & Maynard, Publishers 


771 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., 
NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 
A New Grammar School U. S. History. 








py JOIN J ANDERSON, Ph.D., author of a series of historical eat neke. An accurate end enter- 
taining narrative as by numer. us sectional red m artistic portraits and 
jlustra'ions, chrono! 


ical summaries, topical reviews and tabulate: analyses, examination 
estions, and appendix contaming the on of ndence and the Ounstit 
a Cloth, 400 pages. Price forintroduction $1, 0. er . sas tan 


Bacon’s Neuer Leitfaden. 


Epwiy F. Bacon, Ph.D.. Pro*essor of Notera Languages at the Has>rou: 
ahs and of German at the Sauveur Co lege of Languages. noche Sentiein aay 
Athorough grammatical and conversational text-book for learning the German language - 
inz to the Natural Method. With a complete vocab lary. The book is divided vided into two a 
fista conversation grammar ouengeess concise le-page lessous ; remarsably convenienc for 
weference: the second a choice c on of short stories, dialogues and songs oy music. lt 
moms point whoga the. Publ iaay lay aside Wis text hook es enter ple tae’ broad helaet 
» to the point uu may aside his. tex -.* n the bi a fleldct 
German I iterature. 288 pages, 8vo, cloth, tee for introduction, $1.20, on roa anu 





ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. AN ESSAY ON MAN. 

No. 63. The Antigone of Scphocl . By ALEXANDER PoPr. With Biography, Ex- 
Mited in verse). ve ne ee planatory, and Grammatical Notes. Gs De. 9 
No. 64. Sclee'ed Poems of Mrs. Browning. came yy 
No. 65. Selected Poems of Robert Browning. 


he English Classie Series also includes © SSESPEARE’S PLAYS; viz: 


$2.40 per dozen; specimen 





. (School Edition.) 
Selections from Merchant of Venice, King Henry V. 
. amle beth. 
eT THEY pON, Julius Cesar, As You Like It. 
“BACON. IRVING Tempest, King Henry VIIL., 
MOORE, DICKENS Lear, King wicks Henry TV. (Part 1.) 
a '*, in as Yes With Notes, Examiation Papers, and Plan of 
BURNS, DRYDEN, Preparation —. 4 By BRAINERD KEL- 
Une a THE CAVALIER POETS, eee eT oe Comms epecinnn cue, 
Cc » 
PE cspparR,  BAGKERAY, SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
WARESPRARE, “SduRkrDcR, C ndensed. With Notes, etc. Pror. W.S. 
SPENSER, ADDISO DALGLeEIsa Cloth, flexible. $3.40 per dozen ; 
C OW Pa RUSKIN: specimen copy, 20 c_nts. 
E& 
-™ ERIS, BURKE. ScoTT Ss MARMION. 
From 32 to 64 each, 16m. Others Uniform in size and price with Lapy or THE 


LAKE. 


PARADISE LOST, Boox I. 


Containining Biptenatory Notes. Sketch of Mil- 
ad 8 Life, Essay on Genius,— Epitome of 
ws of the es! Known Critics. ( loth, flex- 

ble, oe pages. ‘$3.00 per dozen; specimen cupy, 


PARADISE LOST, BooxsI. & II. 


Mg Notes. Clo‘h, flexfvle, 158 adem $4.20 
er d_z_n; specimen cupy, 36 tent: 


GOLDSMITH'S SHE STOOPS To. THE CANTERB 
CONQUER. The Prologue of Geoffre — TALES. 


Wita Notes. By HaRou~p Lirruepare, B ot lanatory Notes, and index t to ‘One = 


Trinity (x me Dublin Cloto, flexible, E, F, Wi.LouGHBy, M 
pages. $3.00 per dozen; specimen copy, 25 bay flexible, 16mo, 112 pages. : = 3 
| dozen; specimen copy, 30 c nts. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. |A TEXT-BO K ON COMMER- 


Selec ions for Literary Exercises, a riate for CIAL LAW. 


Rec. sption Da Sy olidays, Poe * Birthdays. 
CAROLINE B. Fo: —e. He . High Schools, etc. B 


tenon Es specia ly arranged by 
- 56 pages, 16mo, cloth, price, 75 cents, itor of * Youny's Govern- 
ment c tn 5 Cloth. er pages, 12mv. 


WORD LESSONS: ° A COM- Price, for introduction, $1.00. 
PLETE SPELLER, NEW ARITHMETIC SERIES. 


Adapted for use in the Biter’ Prim-ry, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar By_Atonzo | In Two books. By James B. THomson, LL.D. 
author of a Mathematical Sexies. 


dea, 
cat M. , dotat, author of Reed & Kelloge’s 
ire 
pages, 12mo, Introduction) | FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 
Oraland Written. aioe. (eee Primary Schools.) 
ts. 


in preparation. Sent to any reas in the United J 
States, postpaid: One dozen copies for @1 20 

10) tor $9.00: 1,000 copies for $80, A single 
copy sent Ly mail on receipt of Twelve Cents. 


(HAUCER’S THE SQUIERES 
TALE. 


With Notes. Cloth, flexible, 80 B pages: $3.60 per 
doz.; specimen copy, 30 cents. 








price, 25 ¢ ents, 
Int. oduction price, 30 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 
11. COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. 


Prepared ‘or the higher classes of Public Schon 
Hizh Schools, a acd Commerci 


Colleges. By JaMEs Tuomson, LL.D., | 0721204 writ'en. In one volume. ‘For Schools 
author of tical : and Academies.) 400 pages. Int-oductisn price. 
mo, |] (9 Sfathematia 100" 320 pages, 70 cis, n 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN A HANDBOOK OF MYTHOLOGY 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. |» 


an’ Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome 
With Reference to Effects of Stimulants and aS or FP mina Ria ge =4 


ek i Scul 
LL») tcs, By Josepa ©. Hurcuison, M.D., in‘rocuction, 90 cents. 


A COMPLETE COURS2 IN HISTORY. 


NEW MANUAL OF GENERAL 


RST LESSONS IN 
PRYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Intended fur the Lo rades. Cloth, 
16) pages. Price 30 eens a HISTORY. 
JHE LAWS OF HEALTH, _| Wit> Numerous Eneray-ngs.and Colored tia 
amentery @ or of & 
men copy to \eachenn 80 comaee™ a ie TI : ‘notens Diieer. 302 pages. Introductio 
REVISED EDITION. price, $1.00. ii 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. II, Mediseval and Modern History. 375 


alarged and I pages. In rodueti_n price, $1.15. 
copy to te achers, $1 Ou, 320 pages. Specimen commuens in one volume, for introduction, 








Teachers are invited te send for catalogue, 4 
further information in 


ve circulars, and. s 


Pages, if they desire ito the character and 


THE SHELDON SERIES 
Patterson s Language Series. 


Sheldons’ Arithmetics, in Two Books, 


The Elements of Arithmetic and the tall Arithmetic. As Prof. Beard of 
the State Normal School, Pa.; says “ This Series combines the best features of 
others, without their faults.” 


Sheldons’ Algebras. 


The Elementary rae will be published in May. 
The Complete in Ju 

This is not a 2-book series of Algebras, as the Comp_ete and Elementary Algebra 
are the same, page for page, as far as the Elementary goes. 

These Algrebra are simple and clean cut, with fresh and attractive examples. 


Sheldons’ Word Studies. 


Bound in full cloth, 196 pages. Introductory price 25 cts. 

The title of this book indivates its precise a, and purpose. Enterprisi 
teachers will hail with joy the aid which this book brings to their arduous work o 
preparation for oral instruction. 


Sheldons’ Supplementary Reading, 


Book Third now Ready. 196 piges. Introductory price, 38 cts. 

It is intended in this book to give accurate and pleasing information, and to give 
it in the most simple and attractive way, on subjects about which the child must 
study at a later date. 

Supt. S. A. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., says of it : ‘While packed with information 
that should be in the possess:on of every child, it is given in a style at once‘attractive 
and interesting.” 


Sheldons’ Modern School Readers. 


IN FIVE BOOKS. 


These Readers were prepared with the greatest care, and the lower books were 
submitted to the test of actual use in the school room by a large number of 
teachers, before being offered for sale. Asa result, the books were as nearly perfect 
as it was possible to make them when first published. 

For six years the best talent which could be secured East or West, “has been 
engaged in neperiy a series of text-books, which should have th: meritorious 
features © ont the best series and at the same time avoid their faults, The 
above series is the result of these labors. 








Patterson's Elements of Grammarand Composition 


226 pages, bound in full cloth. Introductory price, 50 cts, 


Patterson's Advanced Grammar 
and Elements of Rhetoric. 


Bound in cloth, half leather. 


This book will be published in June at the latest. 

Patterson's Elements of Grammar combines the merits of the ‘‘ language- 
lesson” system with the methods of technical grammar, and contains the essence of the 
best methods of the best grammarians. It is a book which charms both teacher 
and pupil, and — the study of grammar delightful instead of wearisome. 

Advanced Grammar is ss with a chapter of about one hundred 
pages, giving the more im ~~ — es of Rhetoric, with exercises, and fully 
meeting the requirements of the ordinary High School or Academic Course, 





OUR HICHER BOOKS. 


Il. 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC. 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Compo- 
sitio 
Hill’s ‘Science of Rhetoric. 


Shaw’s New History of En “7 and 
American Literature. Kevised editi n 


Show’ 8 Specinens of English Ldiavetaye. 
Americam Litera- 


opeci@en, 


seal 
Il. 


AVERY’S naar —— ON THE 
NATURAL SOLENCE 


Avery's First Principles of a Phi- 
losophy. 


Avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy. 

Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embraci 
Organie Ohemstey. - 





Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
IV. 
Olney’s New Geometry. 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 
Chapia s First. Principles of Political 
Eounomy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 
Palmer’s E!ements of Book-keeping. 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 








plan of the above named 


Send for Circular , Catalogues and Specimen pages. 


LSHELDON AND- COMPANY, 


New York and Chicago. 
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THE RELATION OF OBJECTS. 


OxsyecT.—To teach the relation of objects, and give 
exercise in language. 

The following exercise is used by primary teachers, 
and also by teachers drilling pupils in a foreign lan- 
guage. The answers should always be given in complete 
statements, and may be lengthened to contain several 
statements as shown below, 

Example: T. Where is the box? P. The box is on the 
table. (Moving it) The box is undr the table. T. 
Where is the pencil? P. The pencil is in your hand. 
The pencil isin the box. 7. Who will tell me where 
the box and the pencil are? P. The pencil is in the bex, 
and the box is under tbe table. 7. Where is the pic 
ture? P. The picture is on the wall. T. In what room? 
P. The picture is on the wall of the room west of the 
hall. 7. On which side of the cube does my hand rest? 
ete, ecc. 

Give variety to the exercise by having the pupils 
place the objects and ask the questions. 





BEGINNING MAP-DRAWING. 


Begin, not by copying maps, but by impressing it upon 
the children’s minds that a map is a picture of a real 
thing. Before drawing, teach pupils that for conven- 
ience the tcp of board is north; bottom, south; right 
hand, east; left hand, west. Thea draw map of school 
room, upon a definite scale. Locate doors, windows, 
stove, desk:, etc. Pupil locate with pointer; compare 
map with room; note the boundaries; same of lot; of a 
weil-known farm; draw map of school-grounds upon 
slate; draw this figure. 





Cc x o 
K A Zz 
B D H 











Form many questions, such as: Direction from B to 
A; CtoH: H to C: ete. 





Draw map of village and district; represent roads, 
houses and farms, bridges, etc., upon this: continue this 
until pupils can locate all objects, and draw a neat map 
of the distiict. Show them a map of some large city, 
its streets, boundaries, etc.; then a map of their county 
and state; as these are studied and drawn, the exercise 
will not be a mere picture-copying process to pupils, but 
they will regard the map as a representation of the real. 


SHAPES OF FLOWERS. 


APPARATUS.—Small flower pictures or natural speci- 
mens of rose, lily, pink, morning-glory, together with 
various others; a tia funnel, a Maltese cross, a bell, a 
helmet, and a trumpet. 

MeETHOD.—1. Show the class the funnel; the children 
select frm the flowers those which most resemble it in 
shape, and say of such: “ This flower looks something 
like the funnel.” 

2. The picture of a lily is shown, and the pupils stand 
whose pictures or flowers resemble it; each in turn 
states: ‘* This flower locks lite a lily.” In like manner 
pink-shaped and rose-shaped flowers are selected. 

8. The picture of a mustard blossom is shown, and 
compared with the funnel, bell, cross, etc.; pupils no- 
tice thst it looks like a cross; make statement, and select 
flo« ers of same shape. 

When all the flowers have been described, a child, 
appointed to act as teacher, names a color; all who have 
flowers of this color rise and stand until another is men- 
tioned. When all the colors have been named, the 
little t acher signals for those to be seated who are 
standing, then takes her own seat. 

SaRaH F. BUCKELEW. 








A LESSON ON THREE--ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
GRUBE METHOD. 

Children take one counter. 

Take two more. 

One and two are how many? 

Mary had a doll and she bought two more. 
many had she then? 

Joseph, if I ask you to take three counters, how many 
ones * ill you pick up? 


How 





. _—_— 
Let me see you do it. 
Three ones make how many ? 
How many cents would you give me for a three-cen 
piece? 
Carrie show me three counters. What will you ¢qjj 
them? I 
Blackbirds? Well, show me three blackbirds—es, 
one, What? don’t know what I mean? Harry, tell hey ESSE] 
what I want her to do. mo 
Harry.—Let one blackbird fly away. os 


Yes, indeed. Now ‘Carrie, three less one is how 2 
many ? 

Harry I will lend you three of my pretty colored 
crayons, for helping Carrie so nicely. To how many 
little girls can you give them ? 

One is in three how many times? 

Susie, hold up three counters in your right hand, ang 
two in your left. Which is more? Three is how many 
more than two. q 

Frank, show me three horses and one spool. 
is more? Three is how many more than one? 

—E. E. K, 


Which 





THE PRESUMPTION: OF BRAINS.: 


By Arpert P. MARBLE, PH.D., WORCESTER, Mass. 


*“* Now when fair morn orient in beaven appeared, 
Up rose the victor angels. and to arms 
The matin trumpet surg; in arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 
Soon banded; others from tte dawning hills 
Looked rouné¢, and scouts each coast light-armed scour 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe, 
Where lodged, or whither fled, or if for fight 
In motion or in halt ; him scon they met 
Under spread ensigns moving nigh in slow 
But firm battalion.” 


ES Ee 
— eee eee ow kw! cee spare 


ind 
aim «ns 


You will recognize this from Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
It is the beginning of an extract which appeared in 
‘* Weld’s Parsing Book,” a text-book no larger than a 
primer, in use more than thirty years ago; and desti- 
tute of all the recent improvements in the methods of 
teaching English. It did not abominate parsing ; it even 
advocated analysis ; and it give a model to show how ined 
that complex and ‘‘ useless” process was conducted. On 
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WHEN CHANGING TEXT-BOOKS IN ANY BRANCH ALWAYS GET THE BEST. 





MUBRAY’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS. 


BOOK I. 
AL LESSONS 


most approved methods of teaching. 
scope than those of any other series. 
resented, 
fi is the best ‘‘ shorter course’’ ever written. 


In the proper order 


‘ENGLISH; Composition, agra anp GRAMMAR. 
The exercises are mo: ed mem | arranged, and more exhaustive in 


Analysis is illustrated by a system of —_ unequalled 
ce, 75 Cents. 


J. BE. MURRAY. 


uction, 50 Cents. 


COMPLETE IN TWO BOOKS. 
BOOX II. 


It embodies all the weg LESSONS IN GLISH; Gomgaarnson, ANALYsis AND GRAMMAR completes the series. 

spetien: al, Pro a ~ ighly practical The met appeals to the common sense, originality and 

at the right time all the essential facts are pupils, The arrangement is such a8 to create an interest in the work, and insure good 
_~ icity, aptness or beauty. lessons w without a Ag it is the cheapest series Lowy: considering the superior style of the 


» 90 Cents. Introduction, 60 Cents, 


THESE BOOKS ARE UP WITH THE TIMES IN EVERY RESPECT. 





NO TASK TO STUDY THESE BOOKS. 
tne essentials of Engh a 


forms and peculiar phases. 
Questions and 
The Early 
Forms and History of our Literature, with the Causes and Influences which pro- 
duced certain phases at certain periods of the world’s history. A systematic 
study of the Great Master-pieces. A work calculated to arouse a ~~ of i or 
Price, $1.25 


IAL STUDIES I 
By James Bacpwin, Ph. 
American Literature; the d 
The best Historical ‘Sketches and Criticisms in the language. 
to awaken thought and lead to investigation. 


ENGLISH AND 


‘ A systematic study oO 
of its 





Answers design 





tigation, and encourage original thought and i 














JOHN E. POTTER & CO'S 


KELLERMAN’S P 
of the Northern United ith 


ALL NEW AND FIRST-CLASS. 
eichunor, AM 


versity of Pennsylvania. 
Instead of the dreary lists a a that usuall 
ject, there are offered here Lessons in nd y, Simple Explanations of the 
ne Origin of Words, their Growth and nd Decay, the s 

m 


NS IN 
egy & kaif 


LISH 

etoric and the 
Elementary Study mate Sim 
make up a text-book on this sub- 


Lit ty Y. By Jouw G. R. 
ish ro gp in the Uni- 
ic and Rational. 


e Sounds that + come 


eir History and Relationship... «095 cts, 


YSIS. A Classified List of the Wild Flowers 





. POPULAR cys for Analysis and Identification. Full 
Balpwin' § EF Lise PITERATURE fas and Exhaustive Anal fee iM. Glossary and Index. Peet wv x Kevrerman, Ph.D. This book is the natural 
met one P Most Notable Works in the English t Casco Col- companion to Kellerman’s Elements of Botany. At the same time it may be 
leges. By James Barpwin, A.M. The object of the Sork is to direct what to used with entire satisfaction as a wholly independent work.  Disections fie col- 
study, how to study, and how best to apply the knowledge acquired by that wo SCHOOL AND COLLEGE somes preserving specimens, with the Analytical Keys. mame ¥~ 
nglish PUD cs. -cabcbchinbotoscebens tnsbdiesd tebepbunctinbedsdesiteredeced 1.50 Te ete eraser ee ee eee ee eee 
Two Volumes { English Poetry . 1.50 








SCIENCE AND. ART OF HAPYTION i. or How ro Reap anp Speak. 


TEXT-BOOKS. => 
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its first pages was a table to show the modifications of 
words ; and following this was a lot of Rules of Syntax, 
preceded by the classifications of sentences, and the 
various connectives. Besides the extract from Milton, 
it contained selections from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Henry the 
- onl from Young; from Webster, ism and 
others 

I propose, now, to quote from several of the extracts 
contained in that parsing-book, to show what kind of 
anguage and sentiments children thirty or forty years 
ago had to deal with ; later on I may contrast this with 
the style of text-books common in recent years. While 
listening to these extracts, please have in mind the 
numerous periodicals and books for boys, written in 
slang phrases, or at best in boyish and not classic Jan- 
guage, which is supposed to be fascinating from its 
familiarity of style. 


From Young, on “‘ Life, Death, and Immortality :” 


“ This is the bud of being, the dim dawn; 
The Jwitight of our day, the vestibule ; 

Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and deatb,- 

Strong death alone can heave the massy bar, 

This gross im ment of clay remove, 

—_ make us, —— ‘03 of @ nce, free. 
From reai life, ttle more remote 

Is he, not yet the ae for light, 

The future embryo slumbering in his sire.” 


From Webster : 


“When my eyes shall be turned for the last time to behold 
the suo in ng may they not see him shining upon the broken 
and dishor ored fragments of a once glorious Union; on states 
dissevered, ant, be'ligerant; on a land rent ‘with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood.” 


From Thompson : 


“ Should fate command mc to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant, barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on th’ Atiantic isies, ‘tis nought to me 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
™n the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy.” 


And another from the same: 


“Tis listening fear and dumb amazement all, 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Ap ars far south, eruptive through the cloud ; 
following slower in explosion vast 
under raises his tremend 


And opens wider shuta and opens «I 
} nsive, wra Anat Jaze. 
Expaneive, wrapping 
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It contained also prose extracts from Burke, mater a 


Irving, Wirt, Prescott; and from Macaulay’s essay on 
the Puritans ; this with the rest : 

“ The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and 
eternal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in — 
terms, an overruling Providence, they habitually ascri 
event to the will of the Great Being for whose power nothins 
was too vast, for whose inspection nothing was tou minute. To 
know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy Him, was with them the 
great end of existence. .... e difference between the 
greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed to vanis, when 
compared with the boundless pod wane Ly the whole 
race trom Him on whom their own nstantly fixed. 
They recognized no title to superiorit 7 but His His eer and coufi- 
dent: of that favor, they despised all the ¢ accomplishments and all 
the dignities of the world. . eir palaces were houses 
not made with hands; their “shittela rt of glory. which 
~* yuld never fade away! On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles 

and priests, they looked down with contempt ; tor they esteem: 
themselves rich in a more p us treasure, and eloquent in a 
more sublime language; nobles by the right of an earlier crea- 
tion, and priests by the imposition of a mightier band.” 

These are only samples of the kind of literature which 
was placed before young pupils more than thirty years 
ago. In my collection I have one of those parsing-books ; 
the leaves are worn ; the edges are frayed and the cor- 
ners are rounded by use; but they are not dog eared. 
= book is not dis gured, but it ‘is annotated. On one 

n is the date, “‘ April, 1856 ;” and on another, these 
—, “Sarah, ‘Annie, Louisa, Nellie, Delia, Lydia.” 
Who those girls were I have not the slightest concep- 
tion ; but the boy who used the book probably knéw ; 
and not unlikely there was an added inspiration in the 
sublime language he was studying from their sitting 
upon the same rude benches with him. 

Years ago, twenty-five or more, I visited a school 
where this book was in use, in a country town in the 
state of Maine. A class of boys and girls, from 12 to 15 

ears of age, probably, were wrestling with the extract 

m Milton. They had learned a few rudimentary 
principles of grammar, studied the relations of subject 
and predicate, and become somewhat familiar with syn- 
tax, the rules of agreement, etc. ; and then they had 
been plumped ras te into this war of Milton’s angels on 


the celestial omg ; to study ) _ ie 
imagin war maginary beings, in regions 0} 

fevatnation ; all described in e unfamil- 
for, 1 beyond them, and in style «os est of poetry. 


The master had not been to coliege ; nor to a normal 
school ; probably not even to a high school. He may 
not have been far in advance of his pupilsin know 

or experience. He was not very familiar with Milton ; 
but what knowledge he had, he used ; he studied the 
en a Wy he sought the meaning of. every line and 
word ; he examined the rules of his I enpe ee. 
plied them ; for did not bright-eyed reg Wine smilin 
= and “quick-witted Lydia, sit there 


ra whitish soft mate, granted. aT ee 
pon mae A wy my yd 
by metenguny, tne innekiect. 


him up if he made a slip or was inconsistent in his 
grammatical constraction or his explanation of the text ? 
and John and William were there, equally alert. The 
latter wants to know the meaning of “ matin,”—*‘the 
matin trumpet.’ ‘ What is ‘golden = noply?’” asks 
another, and “ refulgent host ;” and, a ** What is 


a ‘dawning hill’?” “ How shall we dispose of ‘scouts 
each coast ligbt-armed scour each quarter’ ?” asks An- 
nie. ‘“ Coast is the subject of scouts—the coast goes 


wandering around,” says John. ‘‘ That is absurd,” an- 
swers Annie ; “ coasts do not float around.” “‘ But this 
was on the heavenly landscape,” replies John ; ‘‘don’t 
you know that, further on, it says they tossed about 
mountains and promontories through the air?’ ‘‘ Yes,” 


ed | Says Annie, “ but the hills did not fly around themselves ; 


and if they did, coasts wouldn't go scouting after an 
enemy ; that implies intelligence, asif the coasts were 
soldiers, like the angels.” ‘‘ And if coast is the subject 
of scouts, what is the subject of scour ?’ says bright-eyed 
Sarah. *‘ Quarter,” says John. ‘‘ But quarter is sia- 
gular, and scour requires a plural subject,” says Sarah, 
“It 1s each quarter,” says John, “more than one.” 
Here the master is appealed to ; ‘and he decides that 
each is a distributive adjective, and implies things 
singly. This upsets John’stheory. ‘I have it,” says 
Lydia : “‘ scouts is not a verb in this case; it isa noun of 
the plural number, and the subject of scour, which 
means to examine closely : - Light-armed scouts scour 
each coast.” *‘ What will you do with quarter, each 
quarter, then?” says William. ‘‘ That means about the 
same thing as coast ; and it is also the object of seour; 
they explore every place, ” says Lydia; ‘‘ the scouts in 
light armor scour each coast, each quarter.” And so 
they agreed to leave it. 

Now, was not every principle of good teaching vio- 
lated in that school? The master was ignorant of 
methods ; he had not studied psychology ; he did not 
si proceed from known to che unknown” in sufficiently 
easy gradations ; nor ‘‘from the concrete to the ab- 
stract.”" He plunged I his p ao plump into the unknown, 
and he enshrouded them all over in the most ethereally 
abstract. 

And he had no handcraft in his school. 
education except er ner A you know. He 
did not know whet could cook, or James plane 
aboard. We quote from the New York School Journal, 
Oct, 28, 1886: “‘The child that does nothing, earns 
nothing. There is a theory that the training of 
mind can be accomplished without the activity of the 
senses. The isafalseone! We gain knowl 
8p-| only by means of the senses, and we can impart it y 
thr the same means. The teacher who imagines he 
can te his pupils by thinking, without the use of 
eyes, hands, or ears, is wonde y mistaken. There is 

no thinking, = and simple, abstracted from the world 
in which we Any thought, worthy of the name, 


‘* There is no 
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takes hold of the live questions of theday. . Jt cannot be 
otherwise.” . 
Then the schoolmaster abeve was all wrong. -The 
senses had not much to do with Milton’s angels, w 
could not be seen nor heard. The celestial region, the 
scene of their battles, has no place on the map. There 
are no coasts for the light-armed scouts to scour; and 
the boys and girls, ia, Lydia, John, and William, 
gained no knowledge, Butit seemed tome, and it keeps 
seeming, that Lydia and John and the rest developed and 
displayed a good deal of acumen in their study of the 
language :—a kind of acumen which has distinguished 
many eminent men and women ; an acumen which has 
made them higbly useful members of society ; an acu- 
men which has made great men great in politics ; at the 
bar; in philosophy ; in science; in literature; and 
ey in art ; in society as leaders; and not less in 
usiness activity; for it is the mind that plans, more than 
the hand that executes, which achieves success. And 
this acumen which makes the great, great, augments on 
a lower plane, and in less degree only, the power of the 
little. Julia and John, who can doubt? became better 
members of society for the mental activity called forth 
by this abstract study of language 
But this opinion must be all wrong ; for, you know, 
‘The teacher cannot educate his pupils by thinking!” 
Our teacher ought to have taught language by using lan- 
guage. Delia and Sarah, James, and Wilham, should 
have been set to writing ‘‘ exercises ” for the teacher to 
** correct.” 
But they had nothing tosay, Their minds were filled 
with only the commonplace. And would it have been 


better for them to be scribbling vapid inanities than to} i 


be brought face to face with the sublime imaginations, 
the glowing imagery, and the rich measures of one of 
England’s greatest poets ? 

Our boys and girls, above, studied in a little red 
schovl- house on a hill ; in the foreground, a lake; on 


the western horizon, the snowy summits of the White} 


Mountains ; around, acommunity of God-fearing men 
and women ; near by, a church ; all around, forests and 
fields, hills, and meadows ; above, the sky, the stars 
and the warring elements of our New England climate. 
All this was before theireyes. Did they see it? Housed 
sougly in the little school, they had heard the rain 
blown in sheets against the window-panes, and the re- 
verberating thunder had many a time made them hud- 
die close around their teacher. In winter the snowy 
blast had blocked their way to school; and the whist- 
ling winds had moulded fantastic shapes on the leeward 
side of the stone-walls by the way; and the snow was 
sifted up from ++ peaks which it had formed likesmoke 
from an avaive volcano, The spring, with its melting 
snows, its swollen streams, and its opening buds and 
expanding leaves—and ail its varied forms of animal 
life—had come and gone. Was it of any use for those 
pupils to study the poet's expression of these changes in 
nature, in the old parsing-book, and the construction of 
the language as well ?— 
“ These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. e rolling year 


Is full of Thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness aud love.” 


And could they appreciate the description of the 
thunder-storm, quoted above? O,no. They could not 
learn without doing! 

‘‘The Puritans,” said Macaulay, ‘“‘ were men whose 
minds had derived a peculiar character from the dail 
contemplation of superior beings and eternal interests.” 
These children’s minds had derived a nobler character 
from the contemplation of great thoughts expressed by 
the masters of our lariguage; and to say that they 
should bave been put to writing in place of that, and to 
the exclusion of that, as an exercise in language, or to 
the training of their hands instead of their brains in 
school, is the very consummate quintessence of ab- 
surdity ! 

For when, later, and grown to manhood, they beheld 
states ‘* dissevered, discordant, billigeran.” meet in the 
clash of arms, when the conflict came which the im- 
mortal Webster had foreseen with prophetic eye, then 
his glowing words, feebly comprehended in their youth, 
come back to them treighted with a world of meaning ; 
and they were thus prepared in the shock of battle to 
usher in the day to which he looked furward with 
patriotic hope—the day we now live in— 


“With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner floating o’er us.” 


And for this great conflict of ideas, think you, was their 
study in school no fi:ting preparation? And for the 
bloody battle, the camp, the bivouac, the weary march, 
was their tramp to school and their war with the ele- 
ments, no useful es ? 

In these days most children are thought to be too fee- 
ble to go to school in a storm. Instead of the little red 
school-house on the hill, they have palaces of pressed 
brick, with furnaces, double windows, and polished 
desks ; and when it rains, the storm signal stops the 
school. We do not recognize the probability of physical 
hardihood ; and we do too little to develop it. 

No more do we recognize intellectual vigor—brains— 
in the child ; and many of the recent methods of teach- 
ing do not stimulate the growth of mental fibre. To 
begin with, tue kindergarten is an attempt to systema- 
tize play, and by a species of legerdemain to get from 
play the discipline of work. But play, useful and neces- 

as it is, is spontaneous activity : and it ceases to be 
play when reduced to a system. The child needs work, 

to be sure, but work. Is there not ground for the 
suspicion that a child, left alone to play with his father’s 
boots for horses, a chair for a carriage, and a string for 
the lines, has developed greater mental activity and 
power in the exercise of a constructive imagination, 
than he would acquire in the same time in the kinder- 


ho | child th 





garten A > the scientific teaching and the succession of 
“cc ts 

ext object-teaching comes in and entertains the 
h the senses; as if the senees were all-im- 
portant, and the brain non-existent or not to be dis- 
turbed. But the sense poceriane predominate in the 
child; his whole life before coming to schoolis made u 
of them. It is not these that need stimulating, so muc 
as the mental activity to which they ought to lead. The 
objective method is good, even indispensable, in due 
proportion ; but the tendency is to so emphasize it as to 
neglect the brain, which most needs and bas less of the 
training. Continued beyond the proper point, it clips 
the wings of the imagination, and stunts the mental 
growth. 

When we come to reading, the methods are simplified 
to the last homeopathic dilution. The simplest word is 
illustrated by a picture of the most familiar object—a 
cat ; end from this we advance by imperceptible grada- 
tions, interminably. This elementary process is good 
for a start ; but it should be dropped very early—assoon 
as the child gets a notion of what reading is. There is 
a presumption that the child has brains, and that he can 
soon see through so simple a process. 

And spelling is tabooed by many “‘ progressive educa- 
tors,” especially the spelling-book ; as if it were too 
great a tax upon the “‘gray matter,” for the child to 
learn to spell a word which he has not used ! 

In number, objects and pictures are used, in many of 
the highly elaborated text-books, to such an extent that 
any one of the higher ordcrs of domesticated animals 
ought to lesrn the elementary processes of arithmetic 
ia hens time than is assigned for the average child. I 
am not objecting to these ingenivus methods, ut the be- 
ginning ; but they ought to be dropped at th. earliest 
possible moment, so that the child may be compelled to 
employ his own activity--to use bis brain; for, let it 
not be forgotten, the child is presumed to have brains 

In the study of language—for grammar is a term not 
to be tolerated till the age of adolescence—the simplify- 
ing process has eliminated everything above mere chilu- 
ish twaddle. Nothing beyon! the child’s limited con:- 
prehension is to be placed before him. The geography 
is made as familiar as the school-yard. The supple- 
mentary reading is, much of it, written down to the 
child’s low level. Finally, the text-book is abandoned ; 
and the teacher, laced in corsets of snug-fitting pro- 
grams and definite directions, is set up to talk, talk, 
talk. School must be made interesting. The children 
must not be overworked, you know. 

And furthermore: Not content with this careful 
avoidance of everything which may tax the brains of 
children, a new sect has arisen who clamor for the sub- 
stitution of hand-training to take the place of brain-cul- 
ture. So careful are they not to interfere directly with 
the brain, that they aim to cultivate it atarm’s length— 
through the hand ! 

In a monograph on ‘* How to Teach Reading,” by G. 
Stanley Hall (D. C. Heath & Co.), several of the elabo- 
rate methods of teaching, reading, and writing are de 
scribed. This book ought to be read three times by 
every teacher in the land. He says: ‘* While a good 

agogic method is one of the most economic—of both 
abor and money—of all inventions, we should never 
forget that the brightest children, and, indeed, most 
children, if taught individually or at home, need but 
very few refivements of method like the above. Idiots, 


as Mr. Seguin first showed, need and profit cove Af No 


very elaborate methods in learning how to walk, 
and dress themselves, which would only retard the nor- 
mal child.” 

From a set of text-books which might easily be 
selected, the inference would be unavoidable that idiots, 
and not normal children, are supposed to fill our schools. 

It is refreshing to note, however, that a reaction from 
this vicicus tendency has already y~ ially 
such books as “‘ Classics for Children ” (Ginn & Co.), and 
the admirable series by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., seem to 
assume that children still haye brains to delight in some- 
thing besides accumulated nonsense, It goes without 
saying, that there are hosts of such books in every 
branch of study, 

Let us turn now from our little school in Maine to the 
hills of Ha npshire county. Ata time when boys studied 
Latin and Greek trom the classic writers themselves, 
instead of bothering their brains with impossible pro 
nunciations, and labyrinthine accents, quantities, con- 
structions, and classifications ; with none of the modern 
pedagogical dilettanteism ; when children had a chance 
to use their brains in learning the science of numbers, 
without that namby-pamby, wishy-washy dilution of 
the science seen in so many of the primary lessons and 
methods of teaching number, which brings it below the 
intelligence of ao ordinarily bright, domesticaied mon- 
key ; when there was left in the minds of teachers the 
presumption that a boy could ‘‘ do” something before he 
came to school and outside of the school; when there 
was also a presumption that a child clothed and in his 
right miod, and standing erect in the image of God, has 
an organ denuminated the brain ; when it was assumed 
that a pupil coming to school knew enough to come in 
when it ruins, and to find his way home; while yet there 
was left in the school curriculum, either from necessity 
or from choice, a little time for reflecti.n and thought 
and children were expected to think for themselves, and 
were required to, like our Annie, Sarah, and John, 
spoken of above ; before the Quincy* method had run 
its ricke.y+ race, or the Norfolk countyt examinations 
had s ed the then-known world ; when teachers had 
some individuality, and were not expected to fill their 
little cups daily from the overflowing fountain of the 
superintendant’s ample omuiscience, and daily dole it 
out to the children assembled at their knees ;—in that 
day, near the beginning of the nineteenth ventury, a 


boy was born who, at the age of nineteen, wrote a poem the 





a 


— 


which has also ap ina ing-book, in many a 
reading-book, on the title-page of Thomas’s Alng. 
nac, where it has been an educational force : 


“* The hills, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun ; the vales, 
stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
[he venerable woods; rivers that move 
n majesty, and the complaining brooks 
rhat make the meadows green, and poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man.” 


This was a man who could “ do” ; he was educated jn 
school without the use of tools. He had brains. [If he 
had been subjected to the most widely-advertised mod. 
ern methods in a school at the age of six years, would 
anybody have discovered that organ? 1 didn’t think go 
once ; I may be wrong now; but I am coming to fear 
that if Mr. Bryant, at the age of six years and on, had 
been subj to all the fine-spun and long-drawn-out 
processes of modern schools, it would have spoiled the 
grandest poet of Nature of our times, Lam not claim- 
ing that the old schools were altogether better than the 
new ; but there was in them the one thing needful which 
the new schools are liable to miss, namely : The neces- 
sity for thought, and individual self-activity on the part 
of the child. 

Now, let me not be misunderstood. In the kinder. 
garten, in the new methods of teaching, and in the new 
text-books, there are many invaluable helps. The con- 
ditions of our schools are altogether different from the 
one I have attempted todescribe. Modern city life has its 
advantages, as well as the rural life of the past. Modern 
society surrounds the child with a different, and some- 
times a vitiated, atmosphere ; that atmosphere is also, 
in some ways, inspiring. In eo far as opportunity for 
thought and reflection, for the germinating, so to speak, 
of ideas, is lost, the tendency is a bad one. And when 
the science of teaching is carried so far that a method 
and a plan are substituted for an intelligent, active, in- 
terested teacher ; when the mental pabulum is chopped 
up so tine, and stewed into a porridge, so that the child 
has nothing to do in masticating it or digesting it, then 
we want less science and more actual teaching—which 
implies work on the part of the child. Why, I have sat 
an bour at a teachers’ convention, and listened to an 
elaborate disquisition illustrated by diagrams on the 
black-board, to show the psycho'ogical and pedagogical 
significancy of this or that curve in teaching penmav- 
ship ; and it would not surprise me if the General Court 
should be urged, by a ‘‘ member of the Board of Educa- 
tion,” fortified by a resolution of this convention, to 
enact a law requiring all cities of 50,000 or more inhab- 
itants, to make penmansbip a pre study in the normal 
and high schools, especially in the evening bigh schools! 
Instead, now, of any educational significance in penman- 
ship, it 1s a mere knack, dependent upcn careful prac- 
tice, and not tov much work, which spoils the hand- 
writing of many men. 

The first ideas of number undoubtedly come from 
material things ; but the science of computation is ab- 
stract ; and the power of abstract thought is in the mind 
of every healthy child ; and it should be discovered as 
soon as it shows itself, and be brought into activity. 
Whatever may be true of most of our early conceptions, 
coming from the senses, mental activity is something 
beyond the senses. Can the conception of right and 
wrong, of justice, of virtue, be derived from the senses? 
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I tell you what it is, fellow-teachers, there is a pre- 
sumption at the start that the child has brains. It is 
safe, also, to assume that he has used that organ to some 
extent, ard in more directions than one, before coming 
to school ; and he must be compelled to use it again, and 
to use it constantly. This presumption will enable you 
to skip many of the methods, and to lighten and shorten 
your work. And in the rare instances where the pre- 
sumption ¢oes not hold—and in ro far as the presump- 
tion does not hold, you still have the elaborate methods 
“ ada to idiots.” 

And there is another presumption of brains, namely : 
in the teacher. A teacher with brains and pupils with 
brains, we have a right to expect; and if we do, we may 
save ourselves some of the labor. For example, the 
su erintendent need not feel obliged to mark out, from 
day to day, all that every teacher in every school is ex- 
pec.ed to do with every child. The teacheris presumed 
to have brains ; the child is presumed to have brains. 
Let them be used. That is the way the schoolmaster at 
Cummington did, and we have had a Bryant. That is 
the way the master did in the school 1 have described; 
and Sarah and Annie, Delia, Louisa, Nellie, and Lydia, 
and John, James, and William were the better for the 
study of Milton and Bryant, Prescott, Irving, Webster, 
Burke, and Macaulay. 





ore . Asort of educational New Jerusalem in the eastern 
part of Massachusetts, where the messiah of a new school dispen- 
sation flourished about the year 1874, By the gospel of this new 
method, there was to be no grammar, no arithmetic, no gcogra- 
phy ;—nothing but language, and number ; and, for geography. 
mountains, continents, and islands, actually made by the chil- 
dren themselves, in rand; no dry and irksome study by pupils; 
the teacher, like the invisible and ail- ve forces of nature, 
as seen in the spring-time, by the attractive force of a charming 
spiritual activity, was to en und coax out the buds and leaves 
of intelligence ; there was to be pew heavens and a aew earth. 
+Rickets. A disease characterized by a bulky head, crooked 
spine, and limbs, enlarged and spongy articular epiphysis, tumid 
omen, and short stature, together with clear and oftea + 
mature mental faculties.—Webster. With good nutrition, it is 
said, the patient sometimes revives. 
+Norfolk County, in Massachusetts. A territorial attachment of 
Quincey. Examinations were held in the schools of this county. 
about the time of the epiphany we referred to above, which 
showed that there were many things which many of te children 
did not know. The result was ted in a book of 500 pages ot 
thereabouts, with fac similes of the handwriting, the spelling, “., 
ot little bovs and girls. This furnished a chart und fo 
Quincy picture. The state spent $5,000 to distribute these 
pamphiets, 
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MORAL, INTELLECTUAL AND PHYSICAL HEALTH TEXT BOOKS, 





~ CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


A Series of Lectures. By ANDREW P. Peanopy, D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University, 


Cloth, $1 50, 

These new lectures were first published under the title of 
«igrvard Lectures on Moral Philosophy.” The title is now 
changed for distinction from the earlier work of Dr. Peabody. 

“For logical consistency, clearness of statement, aptness of 
illustrations, exhaustiveness of classification, and strength of 
syle, we know of no treatise on Moral Philosophy superior to 
ths. In the hands of a competent teacher, these lectures would 
be the best tex'-book on Moral Philosophy with which we are 
acquainted.”"—Cumberland Presbyterian. 

“ This admirable text-book will at once attract the attention of 
our teachers in bigh +choois and seminaries. Its admirable and 
pure style, its candor and clearness, it: ad quate fullness of treat- 
ment, with its reasonable limitations, will commend it to the 
favorable consideration of the heads of such institutions.”— 
Zion's He 

“There can be no question of the writer's thorough ability 
to teat his subj ct in a scholarly manner, and at the same time 
in aclear and simple way, that will mak his utterances of value 
to the popular understanding. His style is vigorous and never 
obseure ; and he has a wealth of anecdote and illustration, which 
will make the work very attractive for the general reader,”— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


LESSONS ON MANNERS. 


Alittle work which is attracting much attention wherever its 
merits have beccme known. Price,30 cents, net. By mail, 35c. 
Good manners, like gcod morals, are best taught by example: 

but definite lessons, in which this most important subject can be 

considered in its appropriate divisions, are of great value, if we 

would have our children attain to “that fines: of the fine arts, a 

beautiful behavior.” Each lesson is preceded by a diagram for 

blackboard exercises, and the hook is pronoun: by our promi- 
nent eJucators complete in every particular. 





“The book proves that our school books are now the best on 
earth.” —Boston Beacon, 


STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS 


A practical Handbook for Teachers. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, 
AM. author of “Our Bodies,” ** How to Kcep Well,” “* The 
Child’s Book of Health.” New edition. Net, $1.00; by mail. $1.10. 
“It is a book for the present, abreast of the times, in full 

conformity with the latest approved methods of teaching this 

important branch. Its methods are direct and p ve 

There is no circumlocution or unnecessary and unimportant 

details. It is not dull nor tedious. It iy entertaining, rich with 

instruction, and will find friends among students and teuchers,”— 

Chicago Ourrent. 





Grammar for Common Schools. 


B. F. TWEED, A.M., 


LATE SUPERVISOR OF BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS, NET. 


“We have in this little book the most that is good, with the 
least that is not, of any elementary text-book ou grammar that 
we have seen in many aday. Professor Twerd is as thoroughly 
cquipred for this work as any man we know,—2 natural linguist, 
a searcher for iacts in words and phrases, with the instinct of the 
sensible side of the critic. With the richest of schoo'-room 
experience, with a wide range of observation cf the work of 
teachers, from his supervising rclations in several citics and 
tcwns, be brings to bis task all the requisite:, balancing cach 
other with remarkable effect. We opened the book with high 
expectations; we close i), feelinz tout he bas more thar realized 
our idea, We did not: nticipate quite such a genuine winnowing 
of needless, nor hupe for so thorough a dive=t of the e-sen 
tials. It isin no sense a compendium, but a usable s.-hool-room 
book. It will frighten any heedless reviewer bec.:use of its littie- 
ness; it wiil surprise the careful reviewer because cf its *muct- 
ness.’ ” —New-England Journal of Education. 


“The first thing that strikes us in Tweed’s grammar is its size 
It is small, 2 manual proper ; and, if children must -tudy grauim- 
mar, the teacher will find here tte minimim of facts aesirabic 
for the chillJto know. Weare glad to sev the appendix coming 
into fasbion in the text-books for chiléren. Professor Tw 
has placed cne in the back of his v: lume, and it contains much 
information of interest to the teacher, 

Teachers will! be pet with the simplicity of the analysis recem- 
mended by Prof Tweed. Exercises are abundantly distributed 
throughout the book. Methods of work are give», :nd the 
treatment of every topic gives evidence of scholarship as well 
acquaintance with the school-rrom. The book, no doubt, will 
have a hearty welcome.”— Popular ¥ 

“Here it is, precisely what is needed. Prof«ssor Tweed has 
done it. And who better fitted forthe work than he? Where's 

man who can produce a better grammar ? 

His book is sma)lin size; that, considering how good and apt it 
is, is one ofits best recommen ations. One finds it lucidly defined 
and arranged; just the n‘cessary data to work by. and within 
the study of language. The professor has been singularly happy 
in his t rminology and definitions, a very nice point in this con- 
nection; and I heariily commend his grammar asthe timely book 
we need.”"—Henry F. Harrington, Superintendent cf Schools, New 
Bedford, Mass. 





Circulars and Testimonials from successful teachers 
mailed frie on application. 


DR. BLAISDELL’S PHYSIOLOGIES. 
(PRIMARY.) 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF HEALTH. 


In easy lessons for schools. Price, 30 cents, net. 
(ELEMENTARY.) 


HOW TO KEEP WELL. 


Price, 42 cents, net. 
(ADVANCED.) 


OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE. 


Price, 60 cents, net. 
By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D. 


The above books fully meet tho demands of recent State legis- 
lation, calling for Scientific Temperance I struction in the 
Public Schools. Adopted for use in the schools of Boston, hila- 
hd Providence, and hundreds of cities en 1 towns in the 
United 5 utes. 

“A large number of States have recently passed laws requiring 
that, in the public school’, Phisiology and Hyxiene shat! be 
taught with special reference to the effec: of alcohol and narectics 
on the human system. This Cemand has produced quite a large 
crop of books.—good, bad, and indifferent,—mo-t of them evi- 
dently written to catch the market, They bear evidence of haste, 
and even, in some instances, of ignorance. Dr. Blaisdell presents, 
in “ Our Bodics, and How we Live,” an excelent example to the 
cont ary. 

“It is the work of a man whoa knows what he is talkiny about, 
and who has the knack of the true teacher. His id: as are clear, 
and his langu~ge perfectly s mple, so that any child of o:dinary 
intelligence can understand hii. 

* Moreover, he ha: Agassiz’ true idea of the method of teach- 
ing ; as he is not satisfied with cry description, but bas appended 
to the boox« a good chapter cf experiments, such as any t acher 
or scholar can easily make. The whole series of these experi- 
ments is equal eimple an‘ effective, for or direct the teach r 
and pupil in the method of studying the main facts: f anatomy 
and physiology in the same ubjective way. An excclleat gins- 
sary and a f: il index complete this well-written and usefi 1! 
volume, which we can commend unreservedly to schou! boarcs 
and teachers as just the thing they will want. 

“In the most difficult part of the book,— the duc appreciation 
of the effects of alcohol and tobacco, - tie author recms to have 
been very happy in stating the fac's in a clear and non-purtiean 
manner. He bas shown the bad effects of both,—especiaily of 
alcohol,—without, on the one hand, trring to mitigate their 
evils, or, on the other, to exaggerate them for a purpose, as 
would be done by a fanatic, The book will do mos: good of all 
by its entire fairness.”—Philadelphia Medical News. 

Commendatory notices of the other books in the series, from 
medical journals, are in posession of the publishers. 





Full catalogue of our publications mailed free. 


Lee pages of the Physiologies furnished free on appli- 
cation. 





LEEK AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 
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ANSWER TO “ PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS.” 


By Cou. F. W. PARKER. 


The poetry is excellent; it is classic, and will always 
remain so. The lesson is excellent, too. Any lesson is 
commendable that leads to an earnest a‘tempt to com- 
prehend noble thought; but whether or no it is possible 
for pupils to be ‘* plumped ” into the abstract is a much 
mooted, and not a fully decided, question in psychology. 
Again, ‘‘Golden panoply,” “refulgent host,” ‘‘ coasts,” 
etc., are sometimes called concrete; at least it could be 
argued tbat these words recall products of the senses. A 
speaker generally has a very appreciative audience when 
he refers to the “‘ good old times of the fathers, or the 
pure politics of Adams, Jefferson, and Jackson.” The old 
school-house is sure to come in for a full share of praise, 
and it is not an uncommon assertion that our country 
schools of yore presented better advantages for educa- 
tion than do the schools of the present time. It happens 
that it was my fortune to be a pupil in a country school 
more than “‘ forty years” ago; thirty-three years ago I 
taught a typical country school near the place where 
Daniel Webster was born. Perhaps my evidence may 
be taken with that of my friend, Mr. Marble. ‘The 
master of the school on Corser Hill was ignorant of 
methods ; he had not studied psychology.” After thirty- 
three years of teaching and study he may be permitted 
to look back and make an attempt to analyze the situ- 
ation. More than sixty pupils in a little, old, unpainted 
school-house ; pupils from four years of age to twenty- 
five ; six pupils who taught school the next year. 

What were the attainments of these sons and daugh- 
ters of New England? 

1, As an inheritance from a number of generations, 
they had received, as no people on earth ever had, strong 
healthy bodies, strong earnest dispositions to make the 
best of themselves ; inherited tendencies to love God and 
the right; a love of liberty and instinctive desires to 
work out their own salvation. Heredity is an important 
factor in growth—not to be ignored. 

2. Not only were they born with a desire to acquire 
knowledge, but the very atmosphere they breathed in 
homes, in church, and school was full of unceasing im- 
pulses to learn. ‘‘ Knowledge is power” rang in and 
through their young brains. Every book that could be 
pecan’ was read and re-read from cover to cover. Old 

ather Thomas’s Almanacs, piled in the cupboard over 
the fireplace, and dating back to 1787, were read and re- 
read, word by word, I know a boy who read Bunyan’s 
*Pilgrim’s Progress” once a fortnight for two years. 
The partisan and sectarian newspapers were devoured, 
advertisements and all. Truly, those children hungered 
and thirsted after knowledge. 

3. Their sense and science training was not neglected. 


They knew and could call name every tree, shrub, 
and weed upon the farm; they studied unconsciously 
their nature and habits of — Show them a leaf 
or bit of bark, and they could tell the tree. They knew 
every animal, wild or tame, on the farm ; insects, birds, 
where they lived and how they lived. The geography 
and logy of the farm, the mountains, plains, rivers, 
and s,—all were familiar objects of knowledge. 
Their senses were develope by ‘“‘hills rock-ribbed,’ by 
‘*the vales,” by ‘“‘ venerable woods,” ‘‘ meadows green,’ 
**rivers,” ‘‘ complaining brooks.” Colors, forms, sounds, 
continually recurring, built clear ideas and compact 
concepts. 

4. Every boy could plow. mow, make hay, reap, 
cradle, hoe, take care of cattle, drive oxen and horses, 
chop and saw wood, log, make roads, build stone walls, 
do chores, and so on, to the end of a long chapter. 
Many girls could do much of the boys’ work, but their 
Lax work was about the house. They could cook, 
meke soap, spin, weave, sew, knit, wash dishes, and 
sweep. Most of them, under excellent training, mastered 
the sublime art of house-keeping. 

5. It is needless to speak of their moral training, and 
what a great place ‘‘ duty” had in it all. 

W hat did they learn in school? Arithmetic or cipher- 
ing, as they called it, was the at study, and to go 
through the ’rithme tic was their highest ambition. The 
work was done by memori rules, and most of the 
hard ‘‘sums” were worked out by the schoolmaster if he 
could ‘‘do” them. In this, ‘‘ Presuraption of Brains” 
was pany Geography consisted of memorizing 
facts; such facts as the Great American Desert. We 
bounded the states and named their capitals. Some 
genius invented a ‘‘New Method,”—a somewhat 
‘rickety ” metho 1—of half singing the names and capi- 
tals of the states, names of rivers, etc. Maine, Maine; 
Augusta, Augusta; New Hampshire, New Hampshire ; 
Concord, Concord, was vociferated,—a great relief to 
mentally hungry children. No one dreamed, at least I 
never did, that the brooks, rivers, hills, and mountains, 
all around us, had anything whatever to do with Roswell 
Smith’s - pam aye ! Reading was taught by the ‘‘a, b,c 
method,” pure and simple ; the pen knife, the open spell- 
ing book, and the slow and painful enunciation of a, 
bee, see; then came ba, ba, bi, bi, bo, bog, rag; then 
baker and brier. Writing began with children nine or 
ten years of age; pot-hooks, and hangers, and painful 
copies. Once in a great while a composition was 
written, Compositions were written in academies, but 
very seldom in country schools forty years ago. Gram- 
mar was generally ead few, comparatively, 
studying it. Out of fifty or sixty pupils not more than 
a half-dozen took grammar. Mr. Marble has presented 
the matter in this connection truthfully—Sarah, Annie 
(it should have been Ann,—ie is a later invention), Lydia, 
John, and William passed. To put in all the details, 





———e 


natural philosophy and algebra were studied occasion. 
ally by the bright few. But the fact is, there was gen. 
erally a very small minority who ever attempted any. 
thing beyond “ readin’, writin,’ and ’rithmetic.” 

Under the standard of educational attainment in Ney 
England towns, a man that could write well and ys. 
good English (unless he had taken a collegiate or at leas 
an academic course) was looked upon as a wonder : je 
was generally chosen town clerk or orderly sergeant of g 
militia company ; as for figuring much—the squire gen. 
erally did that. I have tried to be truthful in this brieg 
description of the people of New England and the 
schools forty years ago. Mr. Marble. with most faith. 
ful intention, has draw. a very partial picture. Haq 
he not Japsed from poetry, or had he continued in hig 
brilliant line of bapa! ak the lecture might not hayo 
received so much applause and commendation. Stil] jt 
would have been a genuine success. 

His comparisons, to say the least, do not “ plunge” yg 
“plump into the unknown,” but they do plunge us into 
grave doubts. 

Here begin the fun, the sarcasm, the rich and varied 
humor. Something to make us laugh, you know. “ And 
he had no handicraft in his school.” ‘‘ There is educa. 
tion but by doing, you know.” No school in the world 
has yet produced the hand-skill that those boys and girls 
acquired on the form and in the agent The ques- 
t on to be met by educators is: as that hand-work a 
factor in the education of the pupils of forty years ago? 
No sneers, sarcasm, nor rich humor, should be admitted 
into this discussion of the educating influence of honest 
labor. Let the thousands of successful merchants, 
statesmen, inventors lawyers, ministers, physicians, ip 
this country, rise and testify where they got the real, 
fundamental education that led to their greatest suc- 
cess. Nine out of every ten would say: T get my brain 
power by hand-work, either on the farm, or in the 
workshop. Psychology teaches that individual, con- 
crete concepts form the indispensable basis of all mental 
action, and the cempaction, the firmness, the consist- 
ency, of such concepts depend largely upon the reflex 
action of hand-work. The hand made the b’sis of the 
brain. The quality of hand-work determines largely 
the quality of the brain. It is at least an open 
question. 





}t is unfor unate to take the strongest race of men 
| that ever lived, who worked with th ir hands “from 
the cradle t» the grave,” as an argument against manual 
training. Suppose the same teaching that Mr. Martle 
| describes were to be given to boye and girls who have 
/no manual training at home! What would be the re- 
|sult? O r schools are filled with such boys and girl:, 
many from homes in which hard labor is despised, 
others from homes in which there is rothing for children 
tw co, homes of poverty. Shall we feed such children 
|upon the ‘‘ethereally abstrac.?”’ Shall we ‘plunge 
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CHARTS. 


The most complete and accu- 
rate set of Anatomical Charts 


The Coloring is 


From the Press of W.& A. K. 
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Edited by Dr. WM, TURNER, 
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Andrew’s New Series of Wall Maps. 
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Set. Sold separately or in Sets, on ordinary or Spring Rollers, 
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Juvenile Books. 


« Miss ALCOTT is the benefactor of house- 
holds. ’’—H, H. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


«a new book by Miss Alcott maketh glad the 
pearts of young and old alike; for this 1avorite 
writer bas the rare facul'y of veins a juvenile 
story With so much naturalness and heartiness 
sei humor that even the most biase novel-reader 
will often find in its wholesome pages the refresh- 

t which more ambitious and more sensation- 
al fictions cannut impart.”—Boston Courier. 
LE WOMAN ; or, Meg, Jo, Beth, and Amy. 
tT )LD-FASHIONED GIRL. 
LITTLE MEN. Life at Piumfield with Jo's 


rs. 
EIGHT COUSINS ; or, The Aunt-Hill. 
BOSE IN BLOOM. A Sequel to“ Eight Cou- 
ins.” 
UNDER THE LILACS. 
JACK AND JILL. A ieee Peony. 
jo’s BOYS, AND HOW THEY TURNED 
OUT. A Sequel to * Little Men.” With Por- 
trait. 16mo. $1 50 each. 
The above eight volumes in uniform binding in a 
handsome box. $12.00. 
) SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


“ Not even Miss Alcott apprehends child nature 
with finer sympathy, or pictures its nobler traits 
with more skil.”—Boston DAILY ADVERTISER. 

“susan Cooli bas been endowed ip bare 
good fairy with the gift of story writing. Mostoy 
her books are written for children; sensible, 
vivacious, ani ful) of incident to tickle the 


fancy and brighten the mind cf young readers, | LOB 


and witnal full a'so of wise and judicious teavh- 
ings, couched beneath the simple talk audsimple 
doings of childhood."’"—Christian Intelligencer. 
THE NEW-YEAR’S BARGAIN. A Uhri-tmas 
Story for Childrea _With l.Justrations by 
Aopig LepyARD. WHAT KATY DID. 
story. WHAT KATY DID AT SCHOOL. 
Being more ab ut * Wha’ Katy Did.” WHAT 
KATY DID NEXT. MISCHIEF’S 
THANKSGIVING, and other 58 orie: 
NINE LITTLE GOSLINGS, EYEBRIGHT. 
AStory. CROSS PATCH, A ROUND DOZ- 
EN, A LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL. Alli lu- 
strated. 16mv, $1.50 each. Ten volumcs in 


abox. $15.00. 

A GUERNSEY LILY; or How the Feud was 
Healed A Story of the Channe! Islands. Pro- 
fusely Lilustrated. ne small guarto volume, 
bound in Iiluminated cloth. $2.00. 


. MARY MAPES D)IDGE 


DONALD AND DOROTHY. Illustratcd. 
Square 12mo. $1.50 
“A bright, fresh, wide-awake story by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, whose * Hans Brinker’ has made 
troops of readers eager to see whatever new 
story comes from the charming pen which wrote 
that. There are hundreds of thousands of girls 


JUL'ANA H?RATIA EWING. 


JAN OF THE WINDMILL. A Story of the 
Plains. With Iliustrations by Mrs. ALLING- 


HAM. 16mo. $:.00. 


SIX TO SIXTEEN. A Story for Girls. With 10 
Ligeeations by HeLen Patrerson. 16mo. 


“We wish. that such stories could be placed in 
the hands of our young people, instead of the 
nonsense too often published. Mrs. Ewing cvi- 
dently writes becuse she enjo‘s it, and hassome- 
thing to say worth saying.”’— Woman’s Journal. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, AND OTHER 

io With Illustrations. 16mo. Cloth. 


WE ANDTHE WORLD. A Story for Boys. 
With 10 Illustrations. i6mo. $1.00, 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRAN- 
CES. 10 Illustrations. 16mo. $1.00. 

A 8eries of Short Stories which are supposed 
to be told by a nice old lady toa little girl invalid. 
JACKANAPES AND OTHER STORIES. A 

new edition, cumprising ““Jackanapcs,” * Daddy 

Darwin’s Dovecot,” und * The Story of a Short 
Life,” and pre‘aced with a sketch of the life of 
Mrs. Ewino, by ber sister. Mrs. Garry. With 
a Portrait and illustrations. l6mo. Uniform 
with “ Jan of the Windmiil,” ** Six to Sixteen,” 
ete. $1.00. 

MELCHIOR’S DREAM, BROTHERS OF 
PITY, AND OTHER TALES. With 10 Illus 
trations. 16mo, $1.00. 

LIE-BY-THE-FIRE, THE BROWN- 
LES, AND OTHER TALES, With lilustra 
tions, 16m°. $1.00. 

A FLATIRON FOR A FARTHING. With Iil- 
ustrations. 16mo. $1.00. 9 vols. in a box $9.00, 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


BED-TIME STORIES. With Illustrations by 

ADDIs LEDYARD, Squarel6mo. $1.25. 

“H r pretty book of ‘Bed-time Stories,’ is 
spotiess as an open calla; and 60 rich in beauti- 
ful lessons attractively conveyed, that every 
mother sbould present her children with it, asa 
text-book on childre ’s manners towards par- 
ents, servants,and c ‘mpanions. Tenderness, de- 
wae, truth, repentance for faults, inevitable 
while the «id Adam remains an heirloom in the 
human family arereathy with distress generos- 
ity toward mis ortune, and the suprriority of 
the moral to the merely earthly, are happily 
taught by every little one ani big onein the 
volume.’’—Chicago Times. 

MORE BED-TIME STORIES. With Illustra- 
tons. by Appre LEDYARD. Square 16mo. 


NEW BED-TIME STORIES. With Illustra- 
pons. vy AppIe LEDYARD, Square 16mo., 





VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Rev. Edwin A. Abbott’s Text-Books. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY.. Rules and Ex- 
ercises on English Composition. One vol. 16mo, 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents, 


Mr. Abbott's little book is one of the best man- 
uals ever published; helpful to teachers as well 
as pupils, and ‘a miracle’ of condensatio~. 
There should be at least one copy of it in every 
family library.”"—Christian Register. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 
An Introduction to English Grammar. Amer- 
ican Edition, Revised and Enlarged JOuN 

G. RK. MCELROY, Professor of the English Lan- 

guage in the University of Pennsylvania. 1 

16mo. Cloth, 75 cents, 


HOW TO PARSE. An Attempt to apply the 
Principles of Scholarship to English Grammar. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


ENGLISH LESSONS. For English People. 
Part L, Vocabulary. Part II., Diction. Part III. 
Metre. Part 1V., Hints on Selection and Ar- 
rang t. dix. One vol. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 


“The whole spirit of the book is an effort to 
inculcate a plain, simple, and straightforward 
style of writing. It should be in every student's 
library. Its style is clear and manly; and, taken 
as a whole, it is one of the best works on rhetoric 
that has appeared for many a day.”—Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


Abbott’s Paragraph Histories. 


A PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE 
United States from the Disco of the Con- 
tine.t to the Present Time. ronologicaily 
arranged. By EowARD ABBOTT. Square 18mo. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


A PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ican Revolution. By EpwARD ABBOTT. 18mo. 
Cloth. Pricc 50 cents. 


“The design is good, the performance good, 

and the work will be found very useful to be- 
nners and convenient to advanced students in 
istory.”"—Philadelphia North American. 


A CONCISE ENGLISH HISTORY. By W.M. 
LUPTON (ARMY AND Civit Service TuTor). 
lvolume. 12mo. Cloth. Price. $1.50, 


“ Thisis a volume that will be found very help- 
ful to the student of history. Every event of 
importance isto be found there, The genera! 
plan is to present the facts, compressed in’o 
the fewest and clearest words. We heartily com- 
mend it.”—School Journal 
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FAMILIAR TALKS ON SOME OF SHAK- 
speare’s Uo-ncdies. Ry Mrs. E. W. LATIMER. 
12mo. Cloth, Price, $2.00. 


“Thoughtful ccntribution to Shakspearian 
literature ; and indeed they cvince a good deal 
more of crigivafity in their handling of the 
Wizard's creations than the authoress is dispos- 
ed to ciaim for them. At the least, it is extreme- 
ly eneaet to hear a woman well acquainted 
with the great dramatist descant so tastefully on 
Zoet she has gathered from him.”"—New Orleane 
<8. 


OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Stud- 
ies on Landscape Art. By the Rev. &.587.JomnN - 
TYRWH8ITT, M.A., formerly Student and Kheto- 
ric Reader of Christ Church, Oxford. With an 
Autoorized Reproduction of the Lessons and 
Woodcuts in Professor Ruskin’s “ t lements of 
Drawing.” 8vo. Cloth, Price, $2.50. 


LAOCOON. An Essay upon the Limits of Paint- 
ing and Poetry. With remarks illustrative of 
various points in the History of Ancient Art. 
By GorTrHotp Eraraim Lessing. Translated 
by ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. One volume, 16mo, 
with pictorial title representing the Laocoon. 
Pricc, $1.50. 


“We wish it were a text-book in the colleges, 
for, in additiun to the excellence of its contents, 
it is, in respect to its style and method, a specimen 
of the best sort of writing,”—From the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 


Sarah Tytler’s Art Books. 


THE OLD MASTERS AND THEIR PIC- 
tures. 


a aan PAINTERS AND THEIR PAINT- 
ngs. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS AND THEIR 
Wurks. By Saran TYTLER, author of “Papers 
for Thoughtful Girls.” 16mo. Cloth, neat. 
Price of each, $1.50. 


“Too much praise cannot he given the consci- 
entious manner in which tne author has worked. 
There is no obtrusion of useless details or of un- 
welcome criticism ; but in very pleasant style 
with clear a; d well-defined purpose, the story of 
the crowth and progress of artis told through 
the lives and works of artists. The volumes are 
most agreeable reading and profitable study.”"— 
Boston Post. 


ON THE RIGHT USE OF BOOKS. A Lec- 
ture. By WILLIAM P. ATKINSON, Professor of 
English and History in the Massachusetts In- 
sti ute of Technology, 16mo. Cloth. Price, 
50 cents. 
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tbem plump into the unknown?’ Manual Training 
presents to all who have the welfare of the race at 
heart a serious, sober, honest, and vital question. Labor 
is fast being relegated toa ‘laboring class.” Tse history 
of the world shows conclusively that any class which, 
fora few generations, gives up hand-work or its equiva- 
lent sinks into weakness and decay, physically, ment- 
ally, and morally. Whether manual training is an 
element in human development is one question ; whether 
it can be profitably introduced in common schools, 
another ; but to attempt to ridicule it out of the thoughts 
of the teachers of this country does the question and the 
speaker great injustice. To meet it with sneers is 
strictly tollowing the traditional way of meeting all re- 
forms. It should be met with honest, sober, and pro- 
found re asoning—reasoning worthy of a graiuate from 
a Maine country school; for, you know, if those schools 
taught anything, they taught boys to think. 

Mr. Marble makes an almost inexcusable mistake 
when he limits doing to hand-work, 


organ 0S ime gga is Mr. Marble’s definition. Accor- 
ding to Webster, perception is “ cognizance by the sen- 
ses.” Consequently the brain is the organ of sense ac- 
tion, and the essential basis of all higher mental activ- 
ities; and it follows that all concepts of right and wrong 
must be derived from sense products, Mr. Marble to the 
contrary, nothwithstanding. 

Mr. Marble compares the school-work of forty years 
ago with ‘‘more recent methods,” very much to the dis- 
paragement of the latter. He is bitter, sarcastic, and 
unsparing in his attacks, lightening them only with a| 
slight shade of compromise, for instance: ‘‘In the 
kindergarten, in the new met ods of teaching and in 
the new text-books, there are many invaluable helps.” | 





| His line of attack has one basis, to wit.: that the brain | 
|power of the child is not used economically and to the | 


fullest normal extent—that the brain action brought | 


about by teaching is inferior to the standard of excel- | 
ilence in country schools forty years ago. “ Methods of | 


them the vials of his wrath. Recent methods in read- 
ing excite his contempt and arouse his richest humor, 
and most severe sarcasm. He should have com 

the old and the so-called new. He should have shown 
by careful exposition of principles and mental laws that 
the pen-knife and the vertical columns of small and 
capital letters, the painful repetition of syllables, the 
spelling and drawling of a sentence, arouse more and 
better brain action than do a judicious combination of 
the object, sentence, wd, and phonic devices, He 
should have proved that the law of association by which 
every word must be learned, is stimulated in the 
best possible way by the pen-knife, the column, the 
isolation, the spelling, and the drawling. Here is a 
profitable task for his trained brain—to pre by cogent 
reasoning the sound principles which underlie the 
one method and overthrow the other. Following this 
line he could help us out of much difficulty by a pro- 
found psychological discussion of the differences between, 


‘* Bright-eyed | teaching,” ac ording to Dr. Hoose are, “the principles|on the one side, learning tables of figures by heart, 


Sarah,” *‘ Annie,” et al., were not’ doing anything when of adapting subject matter to the capacities and powers | memorizing rules and definitions, and getting the 
they were thinking!! They were not doing anything | of the pupils.” By a true method, the subject taught is teacher to perio all the hard sums; and, on the other, 
e 


when they were enthusiastically engaged in oral dis- 
cussion!! Studying is not doing, ergo, it is doing noth- 
ing—and thus by doing nothing we acquire knowledge 
and gain power. A superintendent of one of the finest 
cities in America, a man of tinfluence, one who holds 
the destinies of thousands of future citizens in his hands, 
stands up repeatedly before large audiences of intelligent 
teachers and vely proposes that when “ bright-eyed 
Sarah” is hard at work parsing, she is doing nothing! 
“How trenchant!” “how cutting !” “how profound !” 
“Learning to do by doing” has one v important 
_. All voluntary mental activity is doing, and 
“the things which must be done” are those which in- 
duce at each stage of human growth the highest possible 

of human development. Each mode of thought 
expression is an essential means of essential doing— 


g. 
Mr. Marble’s theory of the senses is startling,—it com- 
y overturns all psychological theories, both ancient 
modern. He makes a very curious and preggner yl 
tovel distinction between the sense products and the 
brain products; and again another remarkable dis- 
tinction between mind culture and brain culture. He 
thould give to the world this new psychology that makes 
brain growth distinct from sense growth. I have 
‘arched in vain for anything like it in mental science. 
Countless are the differences among philosophers and 
Students of psychology, but no one from Aristotle down 
the Worcester superintendent ever separated sense- 
brain-growth, or the senses from the brain. 


all the laws of spring directly from men- 
al laws, the idiosyncrasies of Mr. Marble can only be 
“counted for on the that he hits discovered a 


new theory of psychology. The brain is 





. the cause of a 


jhed in 
the “recent methods” t 


|presented to the pupil so as to arouse in the most eco- | 
‘nomical, and at the same time in the most vigorous | 
‘manner the action of certain mental laws—laws by | 
‘which the rubject—the external truth—is changed into | 
knowledge, that knowledge which is power. The 
method of teaching a subject covers its entire we 
from initial step to complete apprehension. device 
mav be an element or factor in a method bringing into | 
|action some subordinate law ; it may be an infil on of | 
a method suiting a particular condition of one pupil, or 
a number of Sani, A true method has two char- | 
acteristics : " . 

1. It presents no obstacles not inherent in the subject 
taught and consistent with the most economicul action 
of the mentel Jaws by which the truth is compre- 
hended. 

2. The presentation of the truth to be mastered should | 
keep the mind up to its highest normal activity. Any | 

wer of the mind is enhanced only UF the activity of | 

hat powér. Hence, anything in me s or in teaching | 
which prevents the highest normal activity weakens the | 
mind, ‘“ Never do an for the child which he can | 
do for himself” is a safe rule, although it has, like all 
other rules, some exceptions. 

These statements concerning methods are substan- | 
tially accepted by all educators, No one denies that a) 
child’s power to think and act should always be exer- | 
cised in studying up to the highest point consistent with | 
physical health and mental vigor. Mr. Marble thinks 

asserts very strongly that, ‘recent methods” are | 
great decrease in mental ee ye 6 He | 

t concerning some unnatural 8, but | 
discriminate ; he heaps and huddles | 
‘and then pours over | 


be 





learning the four operations in arithmetic simultane- 
ously, leading the child to discover every fact and 
rule for himself, training him to make his own tables, 
and to work out withowt direct help every problem in 
arithmetic. Here is another chance for sound logic 
but unfortunately no chance for sarcasm, or brilliant 
heat-lightning-like fancy to dazzle the eyes—and strike 
nothing. 

The finest bit of sarcasm is found in the paragraph 
upon spelling—‘‘ especially the spelling book,” as “ tuo 
great a task upon the gray matter.” e influence of 
the spelling book upon the ‘‘ gray matter” should be the 
subject of profound psychological study. From the 
tenacity with which Mr. Marble and his co-believers 
cling to that venerable book, «ne is bound to infer that 
it is a powerful brain stimulus. It is to be hoped that 
the presumptuous logic these gentlemen use cannot be 
traced to the enhancement of the gray matter by the 
prolonged use of the spelling book stimulus, The spell- 
ng book does not cultivate the imagination surely, that , 
imagination which Jeads up to a comprehension of the 
‘‘ethereally abstract” in Milton; if cannot operate 
directly upon the judgment, nor can it be a primal 
source of logic or reasoning ; it surely cannot be training 
the senses, for it taxes the ‘“‘gray matter”; and “‘ gray 
matter” and sense-training have nothing in common, 
according to Mr. Marble’s new psychology. What 
faculty or what power does the spelling book develop as 
it goes on taxing the gray matter? ; ap 

“ The kindergarten is an attempt to systematize play, 
says Mr. Marble. This is nota comprehensive definition, 


for the kind M proposes to train every child who 
comes wii loving arms, to work, to love work, and 
to put his braias into work, Play is but the preparation 
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for work ; it is God’s method of beginning work. Plato 
says in his *‘ Laws”: 

** Play has the mightiest influence on the maintenance 
and non-maintenance of laws ; and if children’s plays are 
conducted according to laws and rules, and they always 
pursue their amusements in conformity with order, 
while finding pleasure therein, it need not be feared 
that when they are grown up they will break laws 
whose objects are more serious.” And again, in his 
ce ublic ”: ‘‘ From their earliest years, the plays of 
children ought to be subject to strict laws. For if their 
plays, and those wl o mingle with them, are arbitrary 
and lawless, how can they become virtuous men, law- 
abiding and obedient? On the contrary, when children 
are ve. te trained to submit to laws in their plays, love 
for these laws enters into their souls with the music ac- 
companying them, and helps their development.” 

Mr. Marble’« argument is, if we may call it an argu- 
ment, that spontaneous activities should be left to un- 
directed action. Another dogmatic statement might be 
made with more apparent truth in it. Spontaneous ac- 
tivities are the only safe indications in little children of 
that which should be systematized into educative work. 
The only education in this world that has any claim 
whatever to be called new is Froebel's kindergarten. It 
has its doctrines and its practice ; is doctrines are pro- 
found and far-reaching ; they embrace the whole nature 
of the child; ita design and the outworking of the de- 
sign ; the ibilities for growth and their realization in 
power. Hreebel’s theory applies, not only to the educa- 
tion of children, but to all huma: ity. Its practice has 
fairly begun in this country. Noble women, like Mrs, 
Shaw in Boston, Miss Blow in St. Louis, Mrs. Blatchford, 
Mrs. Fowler, and Mrs. Kelly in Chicago, Mrs, Peel and 
Mrs. Woods in Indianapolis, and, last, but not least, 
Mrs. Cooper, Mrs. Marwedel, and Mrs. Wiggin, in San 
Francisco, are collecting thousands of waifs, God’s 
little ones sunk in poverty and misery. They have com- 
fortable rooms, are fed, washed, brought to play, tolove 
each other. They are saved from poverty, misery, and 
crime ; saved to become helps, rather than hindrances, 
to society and civilization. There, love bas its perfect 
work, charity its higbe:t mission, education its true 
Per For a man like Mr. Marble, with his great, 
child-loving heart, to stand up—before audience after 
audience—and, with a word, drive this saving and saint- 
like work from the thoughts of those whose mission it is 
save mankind, is a very sad spectacle, to say the 
east. 

The noted parsing lesson, Mr. Marble informs us, took 
place *‘ before the Quincy method had run its rickety 
race.” Yes, at the time Sarah parsed, Francis, the 
Quincy superintendent, was parsing from Weld’s rsing 
book, in a country school in New Hampshire. Mr. Mar- 
ble rises to the climax of humor in the note on Quincy. 
Humor consists in making broad and incongruous con- 
trasts. The contrast here is between truth and 
fiction. The sand isthe grain of truth; the rest, it is 
needless to say, is purely fictitious. 

Probably no document ever stirred up such a genuine 
and lasting spirit of investigation as did the Norfolk 
county report of examinations. The name of Geo. A. 
Walton, the examiner, is enough to warrant its sterling 
honesty, truthfulness, and worth. The grand old com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts never spent $5,000 for a 
better purpose. A late report upon the “‘ Progress in 
Teaching in Massachusetts,” abundantly testifies to this. 
Mr. Marble seems to be a spiritual descendent of those 
schoolmasters who fiercely attacked the Boston exami- 
nation of 1845—an examination which will richly repay 
any student of the school work of forty years ago. A 
Boston report of 1845, signed by Theophilus Parsons, S. 
G. Howe, and Rollin H. Neale, says : ‘‘ The method pur- 
sued in most of the schools is to drill into the memory of 
the pupil all the definitions and rules of the text-boox 
before he has Jearned their power and application, an 
then set him to parsing. Thus the memory is burthened 
with unintelligible rules, and the mind fettered with a 
cumbrous machinery, which the annoyed and tasked 
scholar knows not how to employ.” ‘ Your committee 
have sometimes been amazed to find that pupils could 
read, with tolerable emphasis, tone, and freling, whole 
stanzas, of which they did not understand the meta- 
phors, the leading ideas, or the principal words.” Here 
truthful history comes in laden with facts in regard to 
the “‘ presumption of brains” forty years ago. 

Evidently Mr. Marble’s mistake is a lack of discrimi- 
nation between methods and teaching. Methods should 
be the adaptation of subjects to mental laws, and can- 
not be profitably discussed except by thorough presenta- 
tion of the laws with the b emery og and by a compre- 
hension of the nature and use of the subjects taught. 
Simple, dogmatic statements and ridicule are exceed- 
ingly unprotitable, and wholly unworthy of the great 
dignity and responsibility of our calling. All teachers 
are more than liable to make mistakes—to make gricvous 
faults. There is no excuse nor refuge for us, except in 
an unremitting search for the orechusting truth. This 
charging to a method the ignorance, lack of skill, and 
individual faults of teachers, is very common. There 
are many teachers who fully appreciate such efforts ; it 
takes the burden of bad teaching off their shoulders, and 
puts it on the shoulders of an innocent method. The best 
method, failing in skill, is far worse than the poorest 
method used by an earnest, child-loving teacher. The 
former may lull all brain activity to rest while the latter 
Will arouse a high degree of attention and concentration. 

: moe teaching—which, by the way, is a means, not 
a@ method—is fundamentally indispensable to the devel- 
opment of brain power ; but to use objects when the 
mind can act upon clear concepts of the subjects in hand 
without them, weakens the mind by demanding a lower 


grade of mental activity than it is possible for pupils to 
A method can only point out in a ineral way this 
important fact. The keen-eyed teac 


for the infallible signs of growth in each pupil, in order 


must watch! is plain. 





to change the means, as power increases. The silly work 
with objects in number, reading, language, googra hy, 
is directly traceable, not to method, but to lack of in- 
sight on the part of teachers. It is not method which 
leads teachers to open the flood-gates of perpetual talk ; 
it is the failure of teachers to comprehend the spirit and 
meaning of methods. 

Mr. Marble ridicules modern text-books—says that 
they are wishy-washy dilutions, etc. Book-publishers 
are argus-eyed in the matter of demand for changes of 
text-books ; they are anxious to sell their wares, for 
which no one can blame them. First of all, they ascer- 
tain what teachers can and will use. They care not for 
methods, but are alive to teaching-power and skill, 
« hich makes a market for their books. They are ay 
alive to 'ack of skill, and again catertodemand. If they 
take an advanced step the books lie unsold on their 
shelves, If the teaching is ‘‘ wishy-washy,” if it is the 
presumption of idiocy forthwith come the books, adapted 
to the range and skill of ‘‘ wishy-washy ” teaching. Not 
forty nor even fifteen years ago would a publisher risk a 
book upon pedagogics, except, perh ips, as an unprofitable 
tender in itself to text-books. Within five years, D. C. 
Heath, Ginn & Co., E. L. Kellorg & Co., and C. W. Bar- 
deen have published more books on the science of edu- 
cation than were Yt jon a in English in all the previous 
ages. Has this flood of pedagogical lore produced the 
terrible result eo mournfully and mirthfully depicted by 
Mr. Marble? Does study of psychology and the princi- 
ples of teaching Jead to this woeful degradation ? 

Should Bain, Quick, Fitch, johonnot, and Payne, stop 
writing, in order to allow a relapse into former, forty- 
years-ago excellence? Why is it that teachers like Bro- 
ther Marble and myself, taught by the brain arousing, 
mind-stimulating, presumption-of-brains method of 
forty years ago, can be led into the wishy-washiness of 
to-day? Isit the sad result of “recent methods,” or 
older brains? ‘‘ The child is the father of the man,” and 
former methods, the parent of recent ones. 

There is, to all human appearance, only one way out 
of this tenuous talk, this feeble dogmatism, this sneering 
sarcasm, whose utter obscurity and rickety logic is 
lighted with occasioval flasbes of humor, and that is, a 
close, persistent, unremitting study of ychology and 
pedagogics ; by broad, fair discussions of principles: by 
granting one’s own honesty of p to others. Fair, 
honest argument alone should be allowed. That paper, 
lecture, or book, no matter how many errors it may con- 
tain, which arouses in teachers a strong desire to learn 
more of the nature of the child, more of the means of 
growth, more of the immense responsibility of living and 
teaching is good—and that lecture, no matter how pow 
erful its diction, how much applause greets it, how 
“‘trenchant” it may be, which attempts to throw off the 
burden of the teacher’s responsibility upon methods, or 
upon anythiog except the teacher’s own akill, is decidedly 
bad one harmful; it stops study, and lulls teachers to 
stupid rest. 

. Marble delivered this lecture in my native state, 
in the city where I was born, in which I studied and 
taught, I know the situation—the boys and girls of 
forty years ago, that race of moral giants, became the 
seed-corn of salvation all over our broad republic. 
Where I had sixty stalwart pupils thirty-three years ago, 
there are now ibly four or five; farms deserted, 
school-houses with only a few children, and they mostly 
of another race. By the rushing streams, that of yore 
brought the farmer’s salmon, shad, and alewives, stand 
the smoking, soulless factories ; surrounded by commu- 
nities eager for gain: filled with men, women, and 
children ; where heredity, during the long ages, has been 
ieneenee and superstition, Oppression crushed out 

e impulse to gain freedom, born and bred in every son 
and daughter of New England ‘forty years ago.” 
Parents look upon their children as legitimate sources of 
pair ; and, in spite of the law, too often put them to 
ooms and spinning-jennies as soon as they can earn a 
dollar. If they send them to school, it is because they 
must, or from a dim idea that learning may make them 
more efficient as bread-winners. These children, and 
there are millions of them, are to have in their power 
the weal or woe of this mighty republic, that stands in 
the forefront of the world’s progress. Teaching a child 
means, in a real and awful sense, the welfare of the 
‘millions yet to be.” The old muzzle-loading, flint-lock 

ueen’s arms, carried the new-born republic bravely. 
through the slight skirmish (comparatively) of the Revo- 
lution; but it took Gatling guns, repeating rifles, and 
monitors for the greatest civil war that ever darkened 
the earth. 

For souls eager and longing to be free, Webster’s 
Spelling Book, Pike Daboll, and Malte Brun were an 
effective means; for souls weighted with the sins, tyr- 
anny, ignorance, and oppression of centuries, a higher, 
more efficient, more scientific means must be sought. 
Sequin was right, the lower the degradation of the hu- 
man being, the higher and better must be the educating 
art to elevate it, 

Here is a man with a face and form like Apollo, 
learned, a teacher of long experience, a superintendent 
among the noted of the land, a man, in a word, of great 
influence, upon whose shoulders rests an immense re- 
sponsibility, facing the teachers of New Hampshire and 
discussing a question of the highest and most vital in- 
terest to tue brave old state, while the audience hangs 
upon the wisdom of his lips, deliberately states that 
most if not all the prominent ‘‘ recent methods "—pro- 
ducts of long and profound research on the part of men 
who have devoted their lives to the study of education— 
are substantially worthless. 

He derides the study of psychology, and indirectly the 
idea of trained P sig a: oe ta for teaching; he points to 
the teaching in the schools of forty years ago as vastly 
superior in the generation of brain power. The inference 
Most of his audience know by actual experi- 
ence, for in the country the methods of forty years ago 





are largely the methods of to-day, just what the speaker 
80 aiephicale describes. I can fear the long-drawp 
sighs of complete satisfaction coming from the breasts 
of his listeners. *‘ It’s all right, new metbods are hum. 
bugs, the superintendent of Worcester saysso. Begone 
you Quincy nightmare! Away Oswego! Vanish Cleve. 
land! No study is necessary. Let us go back and tury 
the well-worn crank as before. Long live Marble—the 
defender of the old faith, and the faithful of the old!” 

I know one teacher who for twenty-five years has seq. 
ulously taught the names of the counties and shire 
towns of New Hampshire, as a prime means for brain 
development: another who drills upon the a. b,c; 
and another who crams words, learns pages, prepares 
for examinations, without even so much as a thought of 
study or change. Back they go to prepare souls for the 
struggle of life, and the bliss or woe of immortality, by 
grind, cram, and drill, their own souls contracting, 
shriveling, and narrowing as they continue their desrat’ 
ing work. ‘ Recent methods are humbugs,” “ you are 
all right,” ‘‘go on,” is the essential, plain, awful lesson 
of the lecture. 

One and ajl of Mr. Marble’s criticisms, with the excep. 
tion of those on the kindergarten and handicraft, are 
—_ to teaching, not to methods; they are as ap- 
plicable to the teaching of forty, or even fifteen years 
ago, ax to-day; they are the common and _ perpetually 
recurring faults of teaching from the beginning; they 
can only be banished by that enhanced skill which re. 
sults from the application of true ore Errors 
which Mr. Marble charges to methods, should be charged 
to teachers and teaching. To accuse teachers of unsuc- 
cessful attempts in the use of methods, would raise a 
storm of adverse criticism: it is more popular and far 
more pleasant to put the burden upon the “silent part- 
ner” up-stairs. In comparing the fcrmer “ Presumption 
of Brains,” with the present non-recognition of brains, 
Mr. Marble Las made a complete failure—the part of 
Hamlet is left out. Let us sum up some of the presump- 
tions of the present day. 

1. It is presumed that the child has the brain power 
to read without wading through the names of the let- 
ters and the ba, be, bi, bo, bu, as I have already inti- 
mated. 

2. That a child can profitably read in school more 
than one small book in the year. 

8. That he need not wait until the study of grammar 
begins, before beginning the study of literature; that 
literature can be made a prime factor in school work 
from beginning toend. Just such work in kind as Mr. 
Marble describes in his famous lesson on Milton, aside 
from the mere technical terms, is done all over the 
country, from the primary grades to the college. Bright- 
eyed Sarah and her mates were properly bigh school 
— no one objects to grammar above the grammar 
grades. 

4. Children, forty and even fifteen years ago, in New 
England, were not taught to write until eight, nine, and 
sometimes ten years of age, and then they struggled 
with fearful pot-hooks and hangers. Now the pre- 
ym and the fact of brain power is that children 
can Jearn the second great mode of thought expression 
on entering school at five or six years of age. 

5. The third great mode of expression—drawing—was 
almost utterly ignored forty years ago. 

6 The same can be said of singing. 

7. Arithmetic,—Warren Colburn’s wonderful book 
was the beginning of a t reformation in teaching, a 
reformation not yet fultilled 

8. It is now presumed that every child can study ele- 
mentary science in school. The only presumption left 
for the old-timed schools is the presumption of heredity 
pool excellent home training—the best kind of handi- 
craft. 

Mr. Marble’s logic in regard to Bryant is unique. 
After quoting ‘The hills rock-ribbed,”—a stanza all 
saturated, seasoned, and made glorious by sense pro- 
ducts, worked into beautiful imagery, Mr. Marble 
gravely says, ‘“‘He was educated without the use of 
tools, He had brains.” ‘I am coming to fear that if 
Mr. Bryant had not been subject,” etc., ‘‘he would not 
have made the greatest poet of our times.” That is, the 
old time teaching made Mr. Bryant. Several very 
reasonable inferences may be constructed on the same 
logical basis. If Mr. Bryant had not the blood of 
“‘ families” as Alden, Ames, Harris, Hayward, Howard, 
Keith, Mitchell, Packard, Snell, Washburn, and con- 
nected through them with several of the pilgrims who 
landed from the as ie he might not have made 
the grandest poet. If Mr. Bryant had not been born in 
a log-house and not been subject in early life to 
manual labor, he might not have made the grandest 
poet. If Mr, Bryant had not had nearly perfect sense 
training in the fields, woods, and mountains of Hamp- 
shire county, he might not have made, etc. The thought 
will come; had Mr. Bryant had kindergarten training 
under Madame Kraus and had attended Mr. Marble’s 
best school in Worcester—he might possibly, you know, 
have made a better man and perhaps a stronger poet. 

Iinake this criticism on Mr, Marble’s lecture not be- 
cause the ‘Presumption of Brains” has any logical 
strength, but solely on account of the bad influence such 
illogical creeds have upon the art of all arts—the sub- 
lime art of teaching. At a time when all teaches 
should honestly, earnestly, and persistently, search for 
the truth; when each should frankly critic!se the other 
u principles alone, there is no room for ecoffers. 

onest investigators, earnest, profound thinkers, and 
frank, generous, and witha! severe critics, are absolute 
necessities to all pi in eduvation. j 

Nehemiah, with his compatriots, tried to rebuild the 
fallen walls of Jerusalem. Here is the story: 

But it came to that when Sanballat heard that 
we builded the wall, he was wroth and took great indig- 
nation and mocked the Jews. of 

And he spake before his brethren and the army 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS.|Books otSpecial Interest to Teachers 








THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 
Primary—Elementary—Written. 
By Epwin P. SEAVER AND Geo, A. WALTON. 

Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral Exercises so combined with Written Work 
that the same analysis answers for both processes. Decimals and Integers are 
TREATED TOGETHER whenever practicable, thus avoiding a multiplicity of rules. 

THE FRANKLIN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
A compact, working text-book, presenting such a course of study as is pursued 
in is best High Schools and Academies. 
SEAVER & WALTON’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


A fresh and systematic presentation of the subject. Confidently offered to 
Teachers and all friends of education as THE BEST. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Special attention is called to this superb text-book, by Horace E. ScuDDER. 

It has been adopted for Public School use in ‘Bow Rive Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, and 200 other cities and towns, aggregatin @ population of of nearly 
5,000,000 ; also in many State Normal Schools, oo in = an 800 of best 
Private Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc., etc., throughout the a ory 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 
Primary—Pronouncing. 


The prominent features of these books are; Careful selection, classification and 
arrangement of words; variety in the KIND of Lessons ; numerous Dictation Exer- 
cises. 

ADAMS’ ADVANCED SPELLER, 

New Edition, revised and enlarged. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICAL TABLE. 
For practice in the fundamental operations of Arithmetic. 


WALTON & COGSWELL’S BOOK OF PROBLEMS IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


“This little book of only 36 pages gis agg over 12,000 examples for practice, 
embracing all the applications of 





For Introductory Terms and Supplies, Address 


BUTLER, WHITE & BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 


Or, WILLIAM WargE & Co, 80 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass.; 
A. LOVELL & Co., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


THE VERY LATEST! 


The National — 


By O. E. Branou, author S the “ Hamilton 50 cepts. ed 

IL. onan Syeactes.” el im, 98 conte, With Instruct- 
fons to r. Wi y 
to Seoaheane 01 an ae oth, 3 Se tea dks Adv dvanced Speaker ieee, 


These entirely new books contain the very freshest and moet unhackneyed selection of good 

speakable piece; now accessible vo seekers after new to for declamation and recitation. 
are made from the works and specs George William Curtis, Bret. Harte, Chas. 

Dudley Warner, Talmage, D. W. Voorhees, J D. tong. Schurz, Dr. Swing, Chauncey M. D pew, 

r,and many other recent and living writers and orators. 
“ One t merit of the books is the fact that the pieces are all new."’— Boston Transcript. 
we be} be of no work of its kind before offered to the public which can better me_t the 
wants student.”"— University Quarterly. 


Todd's Index Rerum. 


mm 2. Half Leather, $2. 
The Index supplies to careful book especially adap sod t to maxing notes of yo +4 the 
wish to make sure of retaining. With the minimum of Utro. ‘t it secures a perfect in: by fom 
reading, as valuable as one may choose to make it complete. 

“ An indispensable part of every literary man’s equipment.”—Chicago Interior. 


The Student’s Manual. 


©, cloth, $1.50. 

By JoHN tga D.D. As a formative Sean for the period of life it is o upoquaiee in our 
literature. It has received the universal tion of those interested in the best «ducation. 

“ Dr. Todd 4. thrown together some of best practical lessons for students that we have 
ever seen embodied in asingle work, just suited to the experience of students as they are iu our 
colieges.”"—Phil. U, S. Gazette, 


A New and Revised Rdition uf 


Human Psychology 


An Introduction to AM ag Be nga Brief Tre Sy A. Le epen Fine and Will. By E. JAnzs, 
A.M. 12mo, cloth, $1 Sent to teachers for exam one half the retail price, 
This book is intended for use in Schools an Gelicecs a cof yo thy the study of !'hilos- 
ophy and is also adapted to the wants of the general l redder, 
* It is one of the best books for class iastruction now before the public,”—Pres. J. C, Greenough, 
Mosinee Aryicultural Col., Amherst. Mass, 


The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful 


An pivocry teaching the Principles of Physiology and Hyziene | the effects of Stimulants and 

Narcotics, for home reading, also adapted as = sentex and text book for schools. By is. 
and Mary A. ALLEN. 12mo, cloth, 81.50 

ration to say that there is no better treatise pd a ose and hygiene for the 
ma) x this. It is as interesting as a fairy tale.”—St. Paul 

7 ee hers aot that they never saw a school book that awakens 80 eg and lasting an 

inte among the pupils as *The Man Wonderfull.’ ’’—L. C. Foster, Supt. School 
We announce the early issue of a new and revised edition of 


Voice Culture and Elocution. 
By Prof. Wm. T. Ross. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The above books sent postpaid on receipt of the price. Special terms to teachers who th 
this apm ary - 
a full line of the School and Miscelleneous publications of all the large publishing 
peunes in the United States and invite correspondence with reference to ao sane ing schools, 
lioranes and book-pure generally. jogues of school and miscelian ks sent on 


“THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO.. 


2 BOND STREET, NEW YOE YORK. 








JAMES W.QUEEN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, 
924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
SKELETONS, 
_ MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


Microscopes 


Accessories. 
Magnifying Glasses, Plant Presses, and Collecting Cases, 


(PTICAL LANTERNS FOR PROJECTION 


With our Patent Petroleum Lamp of 860-candle power guaranteed. 
DIACRAMS OF 


Physics, Mechanics, 
Geography, Astronomy, 
Optics, Botany, 
Anatomy, etc. 

Views of all parts of the World. 





Queen's New Toepler Holtz 
Electrical Machine. 











A. LOVELL & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 





The Graphic System of Penmanship. 

Walker’s Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 

“Selected Words” 


For Spelling, Dictation and Language Lessons, 


The Philosophy of Words. 


By FREDERIC GARLANDA. 
Object Lessons on the Human Body. 
Object Lessons on Plants. 
The A BC Reader. 


Froebel’s Education of Man. 


Development Lessons. 
By Prof. E, V. D— GraFF AND Miss M. K. Smiru. 


Graded Review Questions. 
By Wx. M. GIFFIN. 








PHILA: 





Liberal terms for introduction. Send for de- 


scriptive catalogue. 
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Samaria,and said, what do these feeble Jews? will they 
fortify themselves? will they sacrifice? will they make 


‘an end in a day? will they revive the stones out of the) 


heaps of the rubbish which are burned? 

Now Tobiah the Ammonite was by him, and he 
said : ‘Even that which they build, if a fox go up, he 
shail even break down their stone wall.’”—Nehemiah 
iv., 1-3. 











EXERCISE FOR FOURTU OF JULY. 
—OUR NATIONS BIRTHDAY. 
* AKRANGED By Miss E, F. BREWSTER. 











éirst Pupil— 

We are proud, as Americans, to celebrate to-day the 
birthday of a great and glorious nation, Although Ply- 
mouth Rock may justly be considered, so to speak, the 
corner-stone of our country, and we would duly honor 
the sentiments and deeds of our brave Pilgrim fore- 
fathers, yet we would date the beginning of our nation 
as a republic from July 4, 1776, when she threw off the 
yoke of the mother country, ard became a free and in- 
dependent people. Let us, as we recall the history of 
this event and the brave words and deeds of the founders 
of this republic, be led to love our country more, and 
prize the blessings and privileges with which, as free- 
men, we are so abundantly supplied. 


Second Pupil— 
ReciTaTIon—‘‘ Our Country,” by Wm. J. Peabody. 
Our country ! ’tis a glorious land ! 
With broad arms stretched from shore to shore, 
The proud Pacific chafes her strand, 
She hears the dark Atlantic roar ; 
And, nurtured on her ample breast, 
How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature’s wildest grandeur dressed, 
Enameled with her lovliest dyes ! 


Rich prairies, decked with flowers of gold, 
Like sunlit oceans roll afar ; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold, 
Refiecting clear each trembling star ; 
And mighty rivers, mountain-born, 
Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 
Through forests where the bounding fawn, 
Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 


And cradled ’mid her clustering hills, 
Sweet vales in dream-like beauty hide, 
Where love the air with music fills, 
And calm Content and Peace abide ; 
For Plenty here her fullness pours, 
In rich profusion o'er the land, 
And sent to seize her generous store, 
There prowls no tyrant’s hireling band. 


Sona—‘“‘ My Country ’tis of Thee,” 
Third Pupil— 

Unjust measures of Great Britain towards her colonies 
in America, dating back many years, led to the long 
war which cost millions of dollars, and the lives of 
thousands of ‘brave men. , Reluctant to fight against 
their mother-country, they were finally compelled to 





choose between war and a weak submission to a tyranny 
which would make them almost slaves. 


Fourth Pupil— 

The expenses which Great Britain had ineurred in the 
French and Indian War, greatly increased her national 
debt; and the British ministry, asserting that this had 
been done in defending their American possessions, pro- 
posed to lessen the burden by taxing the colonies. In 
pursuance of this proposition the Stamp Act, which was 
one of the immediate causes of the war, was passed in 
1765. The effect of this was to excite a great storm of 
indignation throughout the colonies, the people of which 
opposed all measures of taxation, on the ground that 
they had no representatives in the British Parliament. 


Fifth Pupil— 

When the bill was brought into Parliament, the min- 
isters and particularly Charles Townshend exclaime1: 
‘*These Americans, our own children, planted by our 
care, nourished by our indulgence. protected by our 
arms, until they are grown to a good degree of strength 
and opulence, will they now turn their backs upon us, 
and grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us from 
the heavy load which overwhelms us?” Col. Barre 
caught the words, and, with -a vehemence becoming a 
soldier, rose and said : 

* Planted by your care! No! your oppression planted 
them in America. They nourished by your indulgesce! 
They grew by your neglect. They protected by your 
arms! They have nobly taken up arms in your defence, 
have exerted their valor amidst their constant and la- 
borious industry, for the defence of a country, whose 
frontiers, while drenched in blood, its interior parts 
have yielded for your enlargement the little savings of 
their frugality and the fruits of their toils. And believe 
me, remember I this day told you so, that the same 
spirit which actuated that people at first, will continue 


~| with them still.” 


Sixth Pupil— 

The night after the act was passed, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin who was then in London, wrote to Charles 
Thompson, afterwards secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress : “* The sun of American liberty is set ; the Ameri- 
cans must light the lamps of industry and economy.” 
To which Mr. Thompson answered: ‘Be assured we 
shall light torches of quite another sort,” thus predict- 
ing the convulsions which were about-to follow. 


Seventh Pupil— 


The effect of the opposition by the colonists was felt 
in England, where a small party in Parliament upheld 
the colonists. In the House of Commons, William Pitt 
uttered the memorable words: ‘* The gentleman tells us 
that America is obstinate; America is almost in open 
rebellion. Sir, I rejoice that America has resisted ! Three 
tnillions of people, so dead to all the feelings of liberty 
as voluntarily to submit to be slaves, would have been 
fit instruments to make slaves of all the rest.” 


Eighth Pupil— 

The Stamp Act was repealed, but two years after a 
tax was imposed on the tea imported from England into 
the American colonies, and again the indignation and 
opposition of the people were aroused. It led to what is 
called in history the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party,” when a num- 
ber of patriote disguised as Indians boarded some British 
ships lying in Boston harbor, which contained cargoes 
of tea, and breaking open the chests threw them into 
the water. On their way home the party passed a house 
at which Admiral Montague was spending the evening. 
The officer raised the winJow and cried out: ‘‘ Well, 
boys, you’ve had a fine night for your Indian caper, 
But, mind, you’ve got to pay the fiddler yet.” ‘‘ Oh, 
never mind,” replied one of the leaders, ‘“‘never mind, 
squire! Just come out here, if you please, and we'll 
settle the bill in two minutes.” The admiral thought 
it best to let the bill stand, and quickly shut the win- 
dow. However, the tea party could not be passed un- 
noticed by England, and Boston was punished by having 
her port closed to commerce, until she apologized and 
paid for the tea which had been destroyed, 


Ninth Pupil— 


RecitaTion——‘‘ Revolutionary Tea.” By Seba Smith. 


There was an old lady lived over the sea, 
And she was an Island Queen ; 

Her daughter lived off in a new vountrie, 
With an ocean of water between. 


The old lady’s pockets were full of gold, 
But never contented was she; 


———, 
———— 


So she called to her daughter to pay a tax 
Of *‘ thrippence” a pound on her tea. 


‘*Now mother, dear mother,” the daughter replied, 
‘* I shan’t do the thing that you ‘ax ;’ 

I’m willing to pay a fair price for the tea, 
But never the thrippenny tax.” 


‘You shall,” quoth the mother, and reddened with rage, 
‘* For you’re my own daughter, ye see ; 

And sure, ’tis quite proper the daughter should pay 
Her mcther a tax on her tea.” 


And so the old lady her servants called up 
And packed off a budget of tea, 

And, eager for thrippence a pound, she put in 
Enough for a large family. 


She ordered her servants to bring home the tax, 
Declaring her child should obey, 

Or, old as she was, and almost woman-grown, 
She’d half whip her life away. 


The tea was conveyed to the daughter’s door, 
All down by the ocean side, 

And the bouncing girl poured out every pound 
In the dark and boiling tide. 


And she called out to the Island Queen, 
‘Oh, mother, dear mother,” quoth she, 
** Your tea you may have, when ’tis steeped enough, 
But never a tax from me, 
No, never a tax from me.” 


Tenth Pupil— 

At one time a British armed schooner the ‘“ Caspé” 
was stationed in Narragansett Bay to assist the com- 
missioners of customs in enforcing the revenue laws, 
and the commander annoyed the American navigators 
by haughtily commanding them to lower their colors 
when they passed his vessel, io token of obedience. The 
William Tells of the bay refused to bow to the cap of 
this petty Gesler. For such disobedience a Providence 
sloop was chased by the schooner. The latter grounded 
upon a low, sandy point, and on that night sixty-four 
armed men went down from Providence in boats, cap- 
tured the pe~ple on board the ‘“‘ Gaspé,” and burned the 
vessel, Although a large reward was offered for the 
perpetrators, they were never betrayed. 


Eleventh Pupil— 

One of the leaders was Abraham Whipple, a naval 
commander during the Revolution. Fuur years after- 
ward, when Sir James Wallace, a British commander, 
was in the vicinity of Newport, Whipple became known 
as the leader of the attack on the ‘‘Gaspé.” Wallace 
sent him the following letter: ‘* You, Abraham Whip- 
ple, on the 9th of June, 1772, burned His Majesty’s ves- 
sel, the Gaspé, and I will hang you at the yard-arm.” To 
this Whipple replied : 

**'To Sir James Wallace, Sir: Always catch a man he- 
fore you hang him. Abraham Whipple.” 


Twelfth Pupil— 

In March, 1775, in the Va. convention, Patrick 
Henry electrified the minds of his colleagues, hesitating 
and reluctant to enter up n a contest with the mother- 
country, by his brilliant displays of argument and elo- 
quence. ‘‘ The question before the house,” he exclaimed, 
‘*is nothing less than freedom or slavery. If we wish to 
be free, we must fight !—I repeat it, sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms and the God of hosts is all that is 
ieft us. Gentlemen may cry, ‘peace! peace!’ but there 
is no peace. ~ Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chainsand slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God! I know not what course others may 
take, but as for me, give me liberty, or give me death! 

On the 19th of April following, the battle of Lexington 
occurred, so prophetic were the words of the orator. 


Thirteenth Pupil— ; 

‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” By H. W. Longfellow. 
Fourteenth Pupil— 

‘* The Battle of Lexington.” By O. W. Holmes. 
Fifteenth Pupil— 

‘* Warren’s Address.” By John Piérpont.” 
Sixteenth Pupil— 

“New England.” By J. G. Percival. 
Seventeenth Pupil— 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
On June 7, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, 


1. Its History. 
of - Va. 


offered a re:olution in Congress, “That these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent states ; that they are absolved from all allegiance t0 





"| the British crown ;and that all political connection be 
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PUBLISH 


GINN & COMPANY 





NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


(New Books are 


H Elementary Lessons in 

Elementary ng is English, Part I. and *Pari 

* IL.; Whitoey’s Grammar; 

*first Weers at School; Stickney’s Primer ; *First, *Second, and 

*furd Readers; *Class cs for Children (23 vols ); Hazen’s Spell- 

er; Turner's Primer and First Reader, and Stories for Young 
Children ; Kindergarten Stories, etc, 40 VOLs. 


Higher English i Hudson’s School Shakespeare (new 


edi ion in cioth or payer); Hud- 
sor’s Harvard Shakespeare; Hud- 
son’s Pamphlet Selections: Arnold's Literature; Minto’s Prose 


and Poetry; Irving; Milton; Scott; *Genung’s Practical 
Rhetoric, ete. 123 VOLs. 
Carpenter’s Grammar and _ Reader; 


Old English *Cook’s Sievers’ Grammar; Library oi 

*" Pretry (*Andreas, Beowulf, Cadmon, 

*Zupitza’s Old and Middle English Reader); English of XIV. Cen- 
tury; Translation of Beowulf, etc. 10 VoLs. 

4 Allen and Greenough’s Grammar ; New Cesar, seven 

Lati books, illustrated; *New Cicer», thirteen orations, 

* illustrated; Greenough’s Virgil, illustrated ; a 

ton’s ard Tetlow'’s Lessons; *B-inner’s Latin Book; *First 

steps in Latin (Leighton); *Six Week~’ Preparation for Ceesar; 

Ovid; Sallust; Jacirus: Allea’s Composition ; Synonymes; Lex- 
icons; *College Series of Latin Authors, etc. 46 VOLs. 


Gree Goodwin’s Grammar and Reader; Leighton’s and 


White’: Lessons; Anabasis and Vocabulary; *Col- 

lege Series of Grcvek Authcrs; Classical Atlas; 
Eschylus; Sophocles; Euripides ; Pindar; Lysias ; *Thucydides; 
Ciassical Wall Maps, etc. 41 VOLs. 


° WENTWORTH’S SERIES: *Primary & 
Mathematics. if 


*Grammar School Arithmetics, H 

Schoo! Arithmetic, *Shorter Course in 
Algebra, Elementary Algebra, Complete Algebra, Geometries, 
Trigor.ometries, Surveying, Tables, Exercises in Algebra, Arith- 
metic, and Geometry ; Taylor’s Calculus; Geometry tor Begin- 
ners; *Combined Number and Language Lessons, etc. 64 VoLs. 


h | 


Starred.) 
H Gage’s Elements of Physics; *{ntroduction to 
clence Physical and Chemical Science; *Primer of 
* Botany; *Little Flower People; *Journal of 

Morphology, etc. 6 VoLs. 
H THE NATIONAL CouRSE; First Second, and Third 
usI Readers and Charts (old and new editions) Inde- 
* pendent teader, Fourth Readers, Higb School 
Readers; Pease’s Singing Book; *Veazie’s Four-Parr-Song 

Reader ; Time and Tune Series ; *The Coda, etc. 30 VOLs. 
H Myers’ Ancient History; *Myers’ Medizval and 
istor Modern History; *Leading Facts of English 
* History; Reader?’ Guide to English History; 
Genealogical Chart of European Rulers; *Washington and His 

Country, etc. 6 Vos. 
H Scelye’s Hickok’s Mental Science and 
Philoso h Moral Science ; *Ladd’s Lotze’s Series of 
* Outlines; Hickok’s Works in Menral and 

Moral Phi osophy, etc. 13 V 

Spanish Grammar and 
Modern Lan uage Readings; French Read- 
* ings; *Illustrated Regiu- 

Dictionaries ; *Spanish Idioms. 9 Vots. 
: *Perry’s Primer; Lanman’s Reader; Whitney’s 
Sanskrit Grammar and Supplement: Geidner’s Avesta; 
. 


OLs. 
ners’ Book in French ; *Eysenbach’s German Grammar; *French 
Kaegi’s Rigveda (arrowsmith’s translation) ; 





*Nine Jatakas (Pali). Vos. 
Our World, I. and II. ; Fitz & Joslin Globes; 
Geography *Classical Atlas; Wall Maps. 4 VoLs. 
_ 
7 + *Dante Handbook; *Prince’s 
} Miscellaneous Courses and Methods; *Macy’s 
* Our Government ; Teachers’ Class 


Books; Schcol Hygiene; Harvardand Yale Examination Papers; 
Sight Test ; Political Science Quarterly. 23 VoLs. 








, 
TEACHERS’ BOOKS. 
(Teachers’ Prices.) 

° . The Teachers’ Edition of “ First Steps in 
rit metic Number,” by Wentworth & Reed. 90 cts. 
* In three parts, 30 cents each. 

“It is admirable in plan and thorouchly worked out in its 
details. It deserves an immense success.”—H. 8. TARBELL, Supt. 
of Schools, Providence, R. I. 

The Teachers’ Edition of “How to Speak 
rammar and Write Correctly © (Part I. of “ Elemen- 
* tary Lessonsin English.”) 60 cents. 

“ It seems to me that such a good book needs only its own pres- 
ence to recommend it. It was prepared by an excel ent teacher, 
who has applied the true principles of teaching in her book. 1 
earnestly recommend it to all teachers.”"—FRANCI¢ W. PARKER, 
Prin. Cook’Co. Normal School, lil. 


Courses of Studies and Methods of Teaching, 
et 0 S by John T. Prince, Agent ot the Mass. State 

~ Board of Education. 75 cents. 
“It is an eminently practical book which I can strongly en- 
dc rse.”"—LE Roy D. Brown, State Comniissioner of Schools, Ohio. 
“I know of no other book in which t he vital connection between 
principles and methods is made so apparent.”—ELLen Hyp, 


Prin. State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


> Lectures on School Hygiene, by tive Boston 
ygiene physicians. 80 cents. A few vital sanitary 
* topics treated in the light of much special study 

and experience. 
“ Every thoughtful teacher will be more valuable to his school 
for having read it.””—RAY GREENE HULING, Prin. High School, 


New Bedford, Maas. 








STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and Plan. Bes 


t in Method and Material. 


Best in Interest and Results. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding; | ow Prices. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
WENTWORTH’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


‘‘The Brightest, Most Original, and Most Practical Books on the Subject.” 
“The Most Successful Text-Books of the Last Decade.” 
First Awards at the Last Four Universal Expositions. 


HAZEN’S SPELLER. Spelling Taught asa Part of Language, and by the Aid of Intelligence as Well as Memory. 


COMBINED NUMBER AND LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
“This is the Book which Our Schools have been waiting for.” 


OUR GOVERNMENT. 





Full descriptive Catalogue and Circulars of the 428 WOLUMES may be had free on application. 


this advertisement was prepared. Others will be published soon. 


Several very imvortant works have een 


Something at once Novel and Practical. 


issued sinc 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICACO. 





Chautauqua College « Liberal Arts 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1887. 


J. H. VINCENT, Chancellor. LEWIS MILLER, President. 


The Ninth Annual Session of the Chautauqua Summer Schools will open July 9 and continue 
forsix weeks, The rapid growth of these schools, and the wide field opened by the work of the 
Lolleze of Liberal Arts. has made it necessary to greatly mu'tiply the opportunities for study here- 
tofor offercd to the public. The coming summer session will not be as in years gone by devoted 
sinply to instruction in languages, but will give as varied and complete a curriculum of studies as 
is presented through the ye ir to students in Colleges. About forty professors of eminence have 
be nalready exgaged, numbering several distinguished specialists. nty-five different cepart- 
ments have been provided embracing nearly one kundred differ nt subjects for study. Fifty pub- 
lic lectures in connection with the work of the schools will be given. Persons of every class can 
find he-e s ch opportunities for study as can be found nowhere cise on this continent. There is 
not now in exi tence any other such summer school, and Chautauqua takes great pride in calling 
public attention t» the unparalleled advantages s* e is now able to offer. 
me. Pp : as to accommodatjons, and routcs of travel, address WILLIAM A. DUNCAN, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Fer special circular concerning these schools, address either WM. A. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
or W. R. HARPER, Ph.D., New Haven, Conn., or R. 8. HOLMES, A.M., Plainfield, N. J. 


ACCOMMODATIONS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


THE HOTEL ATHENZUM. 


One of the most rubstantial and beautiful summer hotels on the continent, with lovely outlook 
on the lake, ample piazzas, spacio 's halis, grand parlor and dining-rooms, was completed three 
yeers ago, st a cost of $125,000. Itis supplied with gas, electric hghts, electric bells, elevator, 
baths, t legraph office, news-stand, berber-shop, apd all the other conveniences of a well- 
‘pulnted, thoroughly- quipped hotel. On the European plan. 

_ RATES.-If application is made before July 1, to M. E. DUNCAN, Syracuse, N. Y., rooms 
may be secured for any specified time during the season for $1.00 per day and upwards for each 
person, Special rates to families. Table board, $10.50; children under ten, $6.00 per week. 

A well-anpointed restauvant, furnishing all the delicacies of the season at extremely low rates, 
will be opened mm connection with the house. Families can thus board at very moderate expense. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1887. 


Language Schools and Teachers’ Retreat—Open July 9. 
Fourteenth Chautauqua Assembly—August 2—238. 
Recognition Day C. L. S. Class of 1887—Wednesday, August 17. 


SPEAKERS FOR THE SEASON OF 1887. 


. The following are Speakers already engaged (December 15) for the ensuing season. Others 
Will be added later. 

DR. FAIRBAIRN, of Oxford, England; MRS. MARY A. LIVERMORE, of Boston; PR. J. 
M. KING, of New York; A. P. BURBANK, of Coicago; PROF. CHAS. J. LITTLE, of Syracuse; 
CE, BOLTON, of Cleveland, 0.; DR. J. T. DURYEA, of Boston; G. W. CABLE, of Massa- 
chusetts; WILLIAM BRUCE, of Poughkeepsie; EMORY J. HAYNES, of Boston; DR. J. W. 
HAMILTON, of Boston; PROF. W. G. SUMNER, of Yale College; WILL CARLETON. 


Diller’s Famous Cornet Octette will play from July 25 to August 21. 


FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 





SCIENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


ASTRONOMY. Elementary Lessons in 
Astronomy, J. NorMAN LooKyeER, F.R. 
8. with Colored Diagram and numerous Illus- 
trations. New Edition, 16mo., $1.25. 

“ The most fascinating of elementary books on 
the sciences.””—Noncomformist. 
CHEMISTRY. ns in Elemen 

Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By H. 
E. Roscox, F.R.S., with numerous illustra- 
tions. New Edition. 16mo., $1.10. 

“ We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of 
all elementary treatises on chemistry.” — Medical 


Times. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Lessons 
in Elementary Physics. By BALFour Stew- 
ART, F.R.S., with numerous illustrations. 
New Edition, 16mo., $1.10. 

* The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, 
accurate and thorough,”—Educational Times, 
ELECTRICITY. Elementary Lessons 

in Electricity and Magnetism. By Srnvanu 
+o |} re with lustrations. 6mo. 


“ A model of what an elementary work should 
be.”—Saturday Review. : 

oar cog (ER Lessons in Elemen 
ology. By FESSOR Hux ey, P.R, 
with numerous illusteations. New Edition, 

0., 81.10. 

“ Unquestionably the clearest and most com- 
plete es pens treatise on this subject that we 


PHys! an. "— Westminster Review. 
HYSIC RAPHY. Elemen- 
tary Lessons in Ph 


ysical Geo hy. B 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S, New Baition. 
with numerous illustrations. 16mo., $1.10, 
“ Anything more different from and more su- 
to the ordinary school-book it is im 
imagine. 





=) 





sible to Were text-books ado on 
their A_ | we aed oxpess te see t i one 
sup all others in sical Geogra: — 
Christian Union. - _ 


LOGIC. Elementary Lessons in Logic. 
Deductive and Inductive, with Questions 
Logical 


and Examples, and a Mg na 
the late W. Stanley Jevons, 

LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 16mo., 40 cents, 
“Nothing can be better fora school book.”— 


Guardian, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Political 
E Beginners. By MILLICENT 
GARRETT Fawcett. Fourth Edition, with 
Questions. 16mo., 75 cents. 

“ We cannot conceive a book more fitted for 

popularizing this science, than the clear, com- 

pact, and con 





STANDARD) 


WORKS ON TEACHING. 


FITCH'S 


LECTURES ON TEACHING 


NEW EDITION WITH INTRODUCTORY PREFACE BY 


THOMAS HUNTER, Ph.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE NORMAL COLLEGE. NEW YORK, 
16mo. Cloth, $1. 


“This is eminently the work of a man of wisdom and 
experience. He takes a broad and comprehens.ve 
view of the work of the teacher and his suggestions 
on all topics are worthy of the most careful consider- 
alion.”—New England Journal of Education. 


“This book indeed treats of practical subjects in a 


poneent way....The book is a1 excclient one, and no 
eather can read it without being profited. ’—Pena. 
School Journal, 

“Mr. RB. H. Quick says in The Academy: Young teach- 


ers (and old teachers too)may learn much from this 
volume, but they may gain from it a still greater good, 
e: ta notion how much there is to learn. 
The book is especially valuab!e to school superinten- 
dents, as it was ed’ rersed to a class of public mas- 
rs.” —Zilinois School Journal. 


ON TEACHING; Ite Ende aad Means. By 


RY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
16mo. cents. 

“For young teachers this work is of th highest 
order. itis. book every teacher will find helpfu! in 
his responsible work.” 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING 
py the Rev. Epwarkp TuHRInG, M.A. i2mo. New 
m. 16mo, $1. 

“ We hope we have said enouch to induce teachers 
in America t> read Mr, Thriag’s book. They will find 
it a mine in which they will nover dig without some 
substantial return either in bigh inspiration or sound 
practicaladvice. Many of the hints and il.«xstrations 
given areof thegre test value for the ordinary routine 
work of the class room. still more helpful will the 
book in the weapons which it furnishes to 
the schcol-master, wherewith to guard against his 
greatest , slavery to routine.”—Wation. 
OR seueeT. CONCERNING EDUCA- 

10 4 oHN Lockr. With introdu tion and 

Notes by the Fev. R. H. Quick, M. A. Author of 

“Essays on Educa:ional Ref. cmers. 16mo. 9) cts. 

“There is no teacher too young to find this book in- 
Seeeeengs oer 's no tencher too etd to find it profit- 
i Bulletin, 





hensive treatise for which 
indebted to Mrs. Faweett.”-Daily News. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 112 Fourth Avenue. 


able. 
°8 iaat Works” Woedheebatenn "a i Fale 
Edition Revised. 16mo. $1. 


New York. 
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tween them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought 


to be, totally dissolved.” 
seconded it. 


Eighteenth Pupil— 

On June 11, a committee of five were appointed to 
prepare a ormal declaration. Tbese men were Thomas 
Jefferson, of Va., John Adams, of Mass., Benjamin 
Franklin, of Penn., Roger Sherman, of Conn., and 
Robert Livingston, of New York. Mr. Richard Lee had 
been summoned home by sickness in his family, so 
Thomas Jefferson was appointed in his place. 


John Adams, of Mass., 


Nineteenth Pupil— 

This committee laid their report before Congress July 
1. On the next day, Lee’s resolution was adopted. 
During the third day, the formal declaration was de- 
bated with great spirit. This discussion was renewed on 
the fourth day, and at 2 o’clock P, M., the declaration 
was adopted by a unanimous vote. 


Twentieth Pupil— 


Of the proceedings of Congress on this eventful day, 
no record has been preserved, but Daniel Webster gives 
what we may well suppose to be a part of Mr. Adams 
speech, concluding with this powerfal and patriotic 
language: ‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, 
lam for the declayation. Living, it is my living senti 
ment, and by the vlessing of God, it shall be my dying 


sentiment. Independence now, and independence 
forever !” 
Twenty-first Pupil— 


John Adams has received the title of, ‘‘ Colossus of 
American Indepenuence,” because of his services in 
securing its adoption. J-ffercon said : ‘The great pillar 
of support to the Declaration of Independence, and its 
ablest advocate and champion on the floor of the House, 
was John Adams.” 

Twenty-second Pupil— 

2. The leading principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are these : 

That ail men are created equal; that governments are 
instituted for the welfare of the people ; that the people 
have a nght to alter their government ; that the govern- 
ment of George ILI. had Lecome aestructive of liberty ; 
that the king’s tyrauny over his American subjects was 
no longer enduravle; and that, therefore, the United 
Colonies of America are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states. 


Twenty-Third Pupi'—3. Its Signers. 


John Hancock, of Mass., being president of Congress, 
signed the Declaration tirst. He is said to have made 
this remark on his own bold handwriting: *‘‘ There, 
John Bull may read my name without his spectacles.” 


Tiventy-fourth Pupil— 


When the members were about to sign the Declara- 
tion, Hancock is reported 10 have said : “We must be 
unanimous ; there must be no pulling different ways; 
we must ali hang together.” ‘to which Franklin re- 
plied: ‘Yes, we must, indeed, all hang together, or 
most assuredly, we shall all hang separately.” 

Benjamin Harrison, of Va., another member of Con- 
gress and a heavy man, hearing this remark, said to the 


slender Elbridge Ge:ry, of Mass , that, in that event-| 


Gerry would be kicking in the air long after his own 
fate had been settled. 


Twenty-fifth Pupil—4. Its Reception by the People. 


The news was received everywhere with joy. In New 
York, Washington ordered the Declaration to be read at 
the head of each brigade in the army, and the gilded 
statue of George ILL, in that city, was taken down, and 
the lead of which it was made was converted into mus- 
ket balls to be used in the Continental army. 

in Boston, 1t was read in Faneuil Hall, and the garri- 
son was drawa up in King Street, which from that mo- 
ment took the name of State Street, and thirteen salutes, 
by thirteen detachments, into which the troops were 
formed, were fired. There were bonfires, illuminations, 
&c., in many places. 


Twenty-sixth Pupil— 
The old state house in Philadelphia, where Congress 


met, is still standing. It is generally known as Inde- 
pendence Hall, though the room in which the Declara- 


tion of Independence was adopted and signed, received |’ 


at first that name. ‘The building was erected in 1735, 


which was imported from England expressly for the 
tower, was found cracked upon its arrival, and there- 
upon it wes recast in Philadelphia, and raised to its 
place in 1758. 


Twenty-seventh Pupil-- 


When it was certain that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence would be adopted by Congress, 1t was resolved 
to announce the event by ringing the old state house 
bell. which bore the inscription: *‘ Proclain literty to 
the land : to all the inhabitants thereof !” The old bell- 
man, accordingly, placed his little son at the door of the 
hall, to await the instruction of the door-keeper when to 
ring ; and, when the word was given, the little patriot- 
scion rushed out, and flinging up his hands, shouted 
aloud, “Ring! Ring! Ring!” 


RECITATION :—‘‘ The Independence Bell.” 
Franklin’s Fifth Reader.) 


(Found in 


Twenty-eighth Pupil— 


EVENTS WHICH HavVE OCCURRED ON THE FOURTH OF 
JULY: 


On the fourth of July, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of 
our national independence, two of the committee of five 
appointed to draft the Declaration, died. John Adams, 
of Mass., and Thomas Jefferson, of Va. ‘‘ Independence 
forever !’ was among President Adams’ dying words 
as he said they should be. 

Another of our presidents, James Monroe, also died on 
the 4th of July, 1831. 

On the 4th of July, 1828, President Juhn Quincy 
Adams, members of Congress, and many others, were 
present at the ceremony of breaking ground on the 
Cresap: ake and Ohio Canal. 

July 4, 1848, the corner-stone of a monument to Geo. 
Washington, was laid in Washington ; the oration was 
by Robert Winthrop, speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives. 

July 4, 1863, Vicksburg, with 31.100 men was surrer- 
dered by Gen. Pemberton to Gen. Grant. 

July 4, 1868, President Johnson issued a full pardon 
and amnesty prociamation to all engaged in secession. 


SELECTIONS : 
Twenty-ninth Pupil— 


TLanksgiving is all very well in its way. 

Against Christmas and New Year I’ve nothing to say, 
But my dog, and the fellows, and— 

That is, all the fellows who have any spunk, 

Who save up for months to buy p wder and punk, 
And keep fire-crackers hid in my old leather trunk— 
We just live for the Fourth of July. 


Thirtieth Pupil— 
RECITATION : ~“‘ Fourth of July.” By J. Pierpont. 


Day of glory ! welcome day ! 
Freedom’s banners greet thy ray ; 
See ! how cheerfully they play 
With thy morning breeze. 
On the rocks where pilgrims kneeled, 
On the heights where squadrons wheeled, 
When a tyrant’s thunder pealed 
O’er the trembling seas. 


God of armies! did thy ‘‘ stars 

On their courses ” smite his cars 

Blast his arm, and wrest his bars 
From the heaving tide? 

On our standard, lo! tney burn, 

Anv, when days like this return, 

Sparkle o’er the soldier’s urn 
Who for freedom died, 


God of peace !—whose spirit tills 

«Jl the echoes of our hills, 

All the murmur of our rills, 
Now the storm 1s o'er, 

O, let freemen be our sons 

And let future Washingtons 

Rise, to lead their valiant onse 
Till there’s war no more |! 


All in Concert— 


** Lord of the universe ! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting Thee always, through shad »w and sun. 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? ~ 
Keep us, O keep us, the Many in One ! 
' - Up with our banner bright ; 





but its bell-tower was not put up until 1750, A bell|’ 


Sprinkled with starry light, 
Spread its tair emblems from mountain to shore, 
While through the sounding sky, 
Loud rings the nation’s cry,— 
Union and Liberty ! One evermore !” 
—O. W. Howmes. 


Sone :—‘‘ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 


PERSONS AND FACTS. 








Prof. Knight of St. Andrews University, bas discovered a larvc 
number of letters from Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Sevi+. 
and others, which are unpublished, and which were addressed to 
Sir George Beaumont, the painter. They will be publish. 
shortly. 

Senor Carulla, a Madrid scholar, has just completed a rhymed 
version of the Bible. The work contains 250,000 verses. 

By recent act of the state legislature the Pennsylvania Sch.) 
of Industrial Art receives an appropriation of $10,000 annua|iy, 
this yearand next This appropriation makes the school prac:i- 
cally a state institution, as it is conditioned on tbe establishm<)t 
of one free scholarship for each county in the commonwealth. 

Female students in colleges in the United States are said to 
number 18,000. 

William Walter Phelps has given $25,000 to Yale College to en- 
courage the study of political ceconomy. 

The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, will celebrate its 
semi-centennial during commencement week, June 26-30. 

Prof. Samuel Kirkwood, LL.D, professor of mathematics :n 
the University of Wooster, O., has been called to the pr siden y 
of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The advisability of the students wearing gowns is under 4\s- 
cussion at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Tne trustees of Mercer University, Ga., have determined to 
abolish the mess-hall, and to erect cottages un the campus: also a 
large chap 21. 

Prof. C. A. Schaeffer of Cornell University, bas accepted the 
presidency of the Towa State University. 

The National College for Deaf Mutes at Washington is to be 
opened to women. 

In commemoration of her jubilee, Que2n Victoria will release 
all military prisoners confined for petty offenses. 

An investigation is being made in New York City of the alleged 
adulteration of food. 

Mr. Gladstone’s overtures have been coldly received by Lord 
Harrington and his followers. 

The National League approves William O’Brien’s course. 

An active volcan > has broken out near Bavispe, Sonora. 

The warriage of Hon. Warren Easton, state sup?rintendent of 
public instruction, Louisiana, to Miss Hart, daughter of Mrs 


Emily L. Hart, of New Orleans, takes place July 5. Congratu- 
ations. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Lord Randolph Churchill, in a recent speec», charged the party 
in power in ‘Rngland with weakness, mismanagement, and ¢ x- 
travagance. 


A litigation is going on in New York over the property left by 


ithe late A. T. Stewart. 


Priuce Bismarck has determined to conciliate the Czar, as he 
considers it the best means of soothiag the irritation, and settling 
the difficulties that now exist. 

Thomas H. Coster, of New York, has purchased the Pittsburyz & 
Western railroad for $1,000,000. 

Mr Parnell bas received high praiss for his action in putting 
an end to obstruction in the debate on the coercion bill. 

It bas been proposed to have an extra session of Congress next 
au:umn. 

It is estimated that the Pan-Electric suits have already cost | he 
government $50,000. 

There have been several cases of yellow fever at Key West. 

Hostile Indians are again on the war path in Arizona. 

The Cunard steamer “ Umbria,” recently reduced the steams! 'p 
record between Queenstown and New Yo k to six days andth 
bours. 

A box was found among the unclaimed baggage of the steam- 
ship “Champagne,” containing sketches and plans of French 
forts aad defenses. It was marked as belonging to a Germun 
officer. 

Houses occupied by 16,000 people have been demolished in 
Hamburg to sllow improvements in connection with the cana 
and new harbor. 

Tne Cunard steamship company have been fined $1,000 for «- 
lowing un insane immigrant to land at Boston from one of their 
vessels. 

The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railroad Company persists ‘0 
selling tickets to commercial travelers at reduced rates, 10d 
claims that the inter state law does not cover the case. 

A circus tent collapsed in Neschen, Germany, a few days since. 
A panic ensued, during which many people were killed avd 
injured. 

A train on the Fitchburg railroad was thrown from the track 
at Pownal, Vt., by a misplaced switch. Many persons were 
injured. 

King Humbert is anxious to establish friendly relaticns wi.) 
the Pope. 


Boodle methods in Chicago are becoming notorious. 





The depressing effects of warm weather are overcome bY 
H 0040's Sarsaparilla. 100 doses $1. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





A CLASSIC 


TEXT-BOOK. | 





A New, Carefully Revised, and Enlarged Edition 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC 


Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 
16mo, 230 pages, 35 cents. 


“Tt is the only English text-book upon arith- 
metic that Ican unuesitatingly recommend.”— 
Cou. F. W. PARKER. 


“Tt has never had a papertor, s ond see Get: aes 
an equal. —WILLIAM H 
Professor of PR en of Teaching Taw. 
of Mic h. 

“Were I a business man, the training that I 
would exact from my accountants would be 
that obtained from Warren Colburn’s Book.”— 





mm 8. Rog, Principal of High School, Wor- 
cester. 


- am, alterations and additions in this edition 
are improvements in what was previously the 
best, and by far the best, manual of mental arith- 
metic that I have ever seen.”’— MAS HILL 
Ezx-President of Harvard University. 
“TI will guarantee the success. in higher math- 
ematics, of ony os one who, while young, has master- 
ed this book. 7 BRAYTO 


YTON. . of Webster 
School, Cnioago, fi 





The new edition covers the ground of 
and a Mental. 


Teachers are invited to send for descriptive circulars containing sample pages. 
Asample copy for examination will be mailed to any teacher on re¢eipt of 35 cents. 
The money will be refunded if the book is returned within two months. 


three books,—a Primary, an Elementary, 





Books for Teachers Desks. 





PLOETZ. 


An Epitome of Beet. Medieval, and Modern History, by Carl Ploetz. Translated and 
illiam H. Tillinghast. With ave y iuli index. Crown 8vo, 630 pages. Teachers’ 


enlarged b 
price, $2. fad 


A book which contains easily accessible answers to a large majority of the questions asked by 


BOTTA. 


A Handbook of Universal Literature. From the best and latest authorities. A new edition 


pupils. 


revised and brought down to 1885 by Anne C. 


This admirable bird’s-eye view of tbe wor) 


the most useful works of 


A Primer of American Literature. by Charles 


F. Richardso™ of English Litera’ 
at Dartmouth College. A new and revised edition, with full os —~ | Portraits of twelve of 
Thousand. i8mo, 30 cents net. 


j “The multum in parvo principle -has rarely been better realized than in this book.”— Boston 


the most prominent authors. Fi 


MURDOCH and RUSSELL. 
ase edition, revised and enlarged by Francis T. Russell. 12mo, with 


Vocal Culture. 
illustrations. 


“Tt recognizes the all imnertent Gee that true elocutionary culture requires elementary train- 


ing of the respiratory organs,” — 


AGASSIZ. 


Seaside Studies in Natural History (iene C. and Alexander Agassiz’s). 


illustrated. 8vo. Teachers’ price. $2 55 


Methods of Stud 
er's price, $1.: 


Geological Sketches. First Series, vi many f fthustretions and a fine FX WF of Professor 
Second Series. 16mo. C price, $1.28. 


Agassiz, 16mo. Teacher's price, $1.28 


A Journey in Brazil. (Professor and Mrs, Louis pountne. Eight full-page illustrations and 
many smaller ones. 8vo. Teacher’s Edition, $4.25. 


Louis Agassiz: His Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth C. Agessiz. With portraits 
and iliustrations. in two volumes, c:own 8vo, Teacher's price, $3.40 


“Every one will turn the last page with regret that the aoe Be is ne Sa te ae The life 
not onl 0 scientific 


of Lows Agassiz is full of stimulus 


and encouragement, y for and 
intellectual pursuite, but also for the young of both sexes ~ 4 every ware of life. wr) Journai. 


WHITE, 


Words and their Uses. Past and Present. 4 Gaty & Ge English canguage, by Richard Grant 
White. A new school edition, with index. 16mo, 


“No book of its kind has produced such an im: 
x the intelligent and educated pub. ic.”— New 


The come generations will study grammar on the principle first plainly set forth by Mr. 


ie, and will him for it.”—Galazy. 





e kind ever prepar d fors udy or reier: nce, 


RICHARDSON. 


a in Natural History (Prof. Louis Agassiz's). With illustrations. 16mo, Teach- 


re ee A mt, to Mh ioe giv their Uses,” by Richard Grant White. With 


Win fei ninMichctad aad allies bdr tied. enarmtensiees 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 


Lynch Botta. 12mo; $2.00 net. 
’s litera: ure has long been recognized as one of 


terature 


New edition. Fully 


467 pages. $1.00 net. 
or has. been received with such favor 


INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE SUMMER FREADING. 


Teacher of United States History 
Read These Books. 


American Statesmen. 


EDITED BY JOHN T. MORSE. 


The object of this series of lives of American Statesmen is to furnish volumes 
which shall embody the compact result of extensive study of the many influences 
which have combined to shape the political history of our country. 

Each volume uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; Half morocco $8.00, 


John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. | Daniel Webster. 
Alexander Hamilton By Henry Cabot . | Albert Gallatin. 
John C. Calhoun. By pe. E. wea Holst. James Madison. 
Andrew Jackson. By W. G. Sumner. John Adams. 
John Randolph. By vd John Marshall. By Allen ls. Magruder. 
James Monroe. y Preciznt D.C. Gilman. Samuel Adams. ty Jnmes K. Hosmer. 
Thomas Jefferson, By John T. Morse, J Thomas H, Benton. By Theodore Rovusevelt. 
Henry Clay, ay Carl Schurz, in two volumes. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


TWENTY-SEVEN FIFTEEN GENT READING BOOKS 


OF THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH READER GRADES. 
Containing some of the Most Interesting and Instructive Master- 
pieces of America’s Most Famous Authors. 


With Introductions, Notes, Historical 
apetghee, 


No Should Fail to 


By Henry Cabot Lodge, 
By John Austin Stevens. 
By Sidney Howard Gay. 
Hy John 1. Morse, Jr. 











Sketches, and Biographical 
Each Number 15 Cents. 
1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. Questions and References relating 
2. a s The Courtship of Miles to each Topic. 
Standish. 13, 14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hia- 
3. Longfellow’s The Courtship of Miles watha. In two parts. 
Standish. Dramatizep for private] "5: Lowell’s Under the Old E'm and 
theatrica/s in schools and families. other Poems. | ; 
4. Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Among 16. Bayard Taylor’s Lars: a Pastoral of 


the H Norway. 

5. wae Mabel Martin, Cobbler 17; 18 Hawthorne’s Wonder-Book. In 
Keezar, Maud"Muller, so ay: oe 
Poems. ; 9, 20. Benjamin ranklin’s Autobic- 

6. Holmes’s Gran other's Story of graphy. With a chapter completing 
Bunker Hill ttle, and orher ad fe. — by yore: 

Poame. 21. a tanklin’s Poor Richard’s 

7, 8,9 Hawthorne's True Stories from Imanac, and ot: er Papes. 


F 22, 23. Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales. 
ew } eeu History. In three|** - emo 
24. Washington’s Rules of 


Conduct, 
Letters, and Addresses. 


10. Hawthorne's Biegrepeical & ical Stories. 


rt. _— ellow’s The dren's Hour,|2c, 26. Longfellows The Golden Le- 
other Selections. gend. In two partst 


12. Studies in Longfellow. Containing|27. Thoreau’s Succession 
Thirty-two Topics for Study, with Trees, and Wild Apples. 


+ Also in one volume, board co~ ers, 4 ecnts. 
+ Also in one volume, board covers. 40 cents, 


A descriptive circular will be rent to any address on epptention. A Prospectus of new num- 
bers to be issued monthly during the school year 1887-8 wii! be ready soun. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 


Thirty-three Volumes. 
Neatly Bound in Gem, Averaging 310 Pages. 


“The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.’ 
HARRIS, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 
‘An unrivaled list of excellent works.’’—Tnz INDEPENDENT, New York. 


of Forest 











—Dr. W. T. 


Tam pee be = to any ontves by the publishers on reccipt of 40 cents; the money 
wa be a f the is returned within one month. 


pamphlet pte the Table pry Contents of cach volume will be sent free to any one 
i alviken tor it. 


Longfellow's ~ The Courtshi af Miles Standish.” 


Arranged for School Exhibitions and Private Theatricals, will enable any school to raise money 
enough to pay for the School Library described above. Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 
The atte~ tion of teachers is invited to the classic literature which 


REMARKS. we are publishing in a cheap form for scheo! use. During the 


school year yaluable additions will be made to the Riverside Literature Seri: *,—moetiy of the 
— Fifth Reader grades, and several books will be published of the First, Second and 





with descriptive of our books, and we will send 








Soateake of teacher who applic f for it, T . — arene of all of our u blications, containing 
; je P 
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T. Y. CROWELL & C0., 18 Astor Place, New York. 





TENNYSON’S POEMS, Complete. The finest 
edition ever published in thiscountry. With 
Portrait and 24 full-page illustrations by Harry 
Fenn, Dielman, Schell, Sandham, and other 
famous artists, Royal, 8vo. Cloth, Full Gilt, 
$5.00; Turkey Morocco, $10.00; Tree Calf, $12. 


A DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTA- 
TIONS. Based upon that of Henry G. Bohn. 
Reviscd, corrected, and enlarged by the addi- 
tion of over 1,200 quotations. By ANNA L. 
WaRp. Crown 8vo. Beveled boards, $2.50; 
Interleaved edition, $3.50. Half Calf or half 
Morocco, $5.00. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY 
AND SONG. Collected and edited by Char- 
lotte F. Bates, with 16 full-page illustrations, 
and stcel portrait of Longfellow. Rvuyal 8vo. 
Cloth, Gilt, $5,00; Morocco, Gilt, $10.00. Tree 
Calf, $12.00, 

* Miss Bates is known as the best compiler in 
the country.’—JoHn G. WHITTIER. 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPAZEDIAS OF ILLUS- 
TRATION. 4 vols. Prose, Ist and 2d Series; 
lYoetry, Ist and 2d Series. Royal 8vo, Cloth, 
per volum , $5.00; Sheep, $6.00. 

More than 40,000 volumes of this series have 
been sold, 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS: A Dic- 
tionary of Literary Disguises. Edited by 
WILLIAM CUSHING. 8vo, 600 pages, Cloth, $5.00; 
Half Morocco, $7.50; Half Morocco, Inter- 


London. 2 vol3., 12mo, 47 Illustrations, $3.50 ; 
Half Calf, $7.00. 


The result of twenty years’ research and pains- 
taking labor. Bringing the records of the 
Tower from the earliest legendary accounts 
down to the story of the last prisoners con- 
fined there. 


WALTON’S ANGLER. Major's Edition, with 
all the plates and illustrations. 12mo, $2.00. 
The best edition of this famous classic. 


RED LETTER POEMS. By English men and 
women. Illustrated Edition; 24 full-page Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, $3.50; Morocco, 
or Tree Calf, $7.00. 

“It is, in my opinion, by far the best collection 
ef English poetry ever made.’’—H, T. SuDDUTH. 

Professor of English Literature, Ohio University. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. Illustrated 
Holiday Edition. Royal 8vo, with 16 full-page 
filustrations, drawn expressly for this work, by 
Taylor, Schell, St. John Harp-r, and others. 
Engraved by George T. Andrew; elegantly 
printed and bound. Cloth, Gilt edge, $4.50; 
Tree Calf and Full Morocco, $9.00. 


ABBOTT’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Edition; 4 vols., $6.00 per set, 


This series has formerly been published in 8 
vols., at $10 per set. We desire to increase their 
circulation, and have, therefore, prepared an 
edition in 4 vols., with all the cuts and iilustra- 
tio s, at $6.00 per set. They are well known tu 
the trade, and their steady sale each year is a 


New 


THE ROLLO BOOKS. 


domain of children’s literature. 
every child's education to become familiar with 


7 vols. Illustrated. 
16mo, $8.75. 

The author ofthe Rolio Books is well known 
wherever the English language is spoken, and 
his books have become standard classics in the 
It is a part of 


them. 


POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By 
SarAu K. Bouton, Short Biographical Sketch- 
es of George Peabody, Horace Greeley, Bayard 
Taylor, Michael Faraday, General Sheridan, 
and other noted people, with oumerous por- 
traits. 12mo, $1.50. 


GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By SARAH 
K. Bouton. Sketches of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Margaret Fuller, George Eliot, Harriet 
Hosmer, and other eminent women, with por- 
traits. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. 
By Lypia Hoyt Farmer. Short Biographies 
of Julius Caesar, Alexander, Cyrus, Frederick 
the Great, Napoleon, etc., with Portraits. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


PRINCES, AUTHORS, and STATESMEN 
OF OURTIME. By CANON FAR3AR, JAMEs T. 
Frevps. and other popular writers. Edited by 
James Parton. 60 Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, 
Sq. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE GIRL’S BOOK OF FAMOUS QUEENS. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
SARAH K. BOLTON. Lives of Emerson, Holmes 
Lowell, Hawthorne, Howells, ete. Wich por. 


traits. 12mo. $1.50. 

HANDY VOLUME EDITION OF TENnyy. 
SON’S COMPLETE WORKS. In & Vols, 
Cloth, Gilt Top. $6.00. Half Calf. Gilt Kage, 
$12.00. Seal Russia, Round Corners. Gj} 
Edge, $15.00. 


CROWELL'S EDITION 
OF THE PORTS. 


1.) HALF RUSSIA, MARBLED EDGES, |p 
new and attractive styles and binding. 51 vols, 
12mo, each, $1.00. 


(2.) RED LINE CLOTH, GILT EDGES. With 
new designs on Cover. 72 vels. 12mo., each 
$1.25. 


(3.) SEAL RUSSIA, Padded Covers, Gilt Kes, 
32 vols. 12mo. Each, $2.50. 


(4.) INDIA BAMBOO PADDED COVERS, 


Gilt Edg-«s. Round Corners. 30 Volumes. 12mo, 
each, $3.00, 


leaved, $10.00; Cloth, Interleaved, $7.50. Con- | sufficient indorsement of their appreciation by 


tains 12,000 Initials and Pseudonyms and 7,000 | the public. 
real names of Authors with Biographical Data. 
Cloth, Interleaved, $7.50. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified and ar- 
ranged so as to facilitate the expression 
of ideas and assist in literary composition. 
New Edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
author’s son, J. L. Roget. Crown 8vo, Cloth 
Extra, $2.00, 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. HeEp- 
wortsH Drxon. A History of the Tower of ' 





LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. 


LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. On the plan 
of Little Arthur’s England, and bound in uni- 
form style. 12mo, $1.25. 

“Exceptionally fitted t» interest and instruct 
young people.”— Boston Advertiser. 


portraits. 12mo0, $1.50. 
By Lapy 
Elegantly BIRCHWOOD. 


$1.25. 





By JAK. 12mo. $1.50. 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By Jak. 12mo, $1.25. 


By Lyp1a Hoyt FarMER. Lives of Cleopatra, | (5.) EMBOSSED CALF, PADDED COVERS, 
Queen Elizabeth, Jos« phine, Victoria, etc., with 


Gilt Edges. 40 vols. 12mo. Each, $2.50 


(6.) “*‘ WILD ROSE.”’ Cloth, Gilt Edges, Laid 


CaLcotr. With 36 Illustrations. > Jovi 2 °7 Vols. Fac 

printed and bound in red cloth, giving in con-| The initial v_lume of a new series by a writer so wy Sen, Sie, BW 'Vels. Reb 

cise nd easy language all the essential facts of | Of great promise, who has produced a work of 

English History for Young People. 12mo,| ¥2usual interest and value to young people. (7.) LIBRARY EDITION. Cloth, Gili Top, 

Cloth, $1.25. Laid Paper. 12mo. 26 vols. Each $1.50. Half 
THE FITCH CLUB. By JAK. 12mo, $1.25, Calf, $3.00. 


THE RIVERSIDE MUSEUM. By Jax. 12mo, | (8.) FAVORITE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Cloth, Gilt Edge, Square. 8vo. 24 vcls. Each 
$2.50. Tree Calf or Full Morocco, $6.00. Pad- 
ded Calf or Padded Mor: cc, $6.00. 








THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


Meservey’s Single ana Double 
Entry Book-Keeping. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. 


Meservey’s Single Entry 
Book-Keeping. 


Designed for Grammar Schools. Clear, Simple, Practical and 
thoroughly adapted to business methods. 


In these bcoks the author presents the fundamental principles 
of the subject in so clear and simple a way that the average pupil 
can understand it. Most works on book-keeping are so technical 
and claborate that they require an expert to teach them success- 
fully, even if the pupils have sufficient maturity for such heavy 
books. Meservey’s Book-keeping is successful when other books 
have failed. 

Meservey's Single Entry is extensively used in the Grammar 
Schools of some of the leading cities and towns where the pupils 
cannot take time to go to the High School. It teaches the pupil 
how to keep his own personal accounts systematicall~, a matter 
of great importance to every person, Book keeping in the High 
School can th n be limited to the Double Entry, < nd time saved 
to other studies. : 

Among the cities and towns where Meservey’s Single and 
Double Entry, or Meservey’s Single Entry Book keeping has 
been adopted and introduced into the public schools are the 
cities of 





Boston, Philade) phia, Baltimore, 
Lowell, New Haven, Jersey City, 
Cambridge, Hartford, Newark, 
Fall River, Waterbury, Albany, 
Springfield, Meriden, Newburg, 
Lynn, Middletown, Fishkill, 
Salem, Providence Erie, 

New Bedford, Newport, Columbus, 
Taunton, Bangor, Toledo, 
Waltham, Portland, Omaha, 
Haverhill, * Biddeford. Denver, 
Holyoke, Lewiston, Duluth, 








Gloucester, Portsmouth, Michigan City, 
Newburyport, Dover, Dubuque, 
Malden, Manchester, Rock Island, 
Newton, Concord, San Antonio. 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry, sent for examination on 
receipt of 50 cts. Single Entry on receipt of 30 ets. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Practical 
Arithmetic. 


Designed for Grammar Schools. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Elementary 
Arithmetic. 


Designed for Primary and Intermediate Schools. 


These books combine oral and written work, with examples 
clearly stated and representing actual t:ansaciions. All puzzles 
and obsolete matter are omittcd. The definitions and statements 
of principles are in simpl> language. The methods are those used 
in the counting room and business circles. The examples are 
well graded, numerous and varied. 

The series is extensively used in the leading cities and towns 
with increasing satisfaction. 

“We find in Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic that 
Foreign Exchange, Bonds, and Interest are treated in a correct 
und concise manner, and we commend it as giving practical 
methods such as are used in business.” (SIGNED) 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bankers, 119 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


Bradbury’s Algebra, Geometry, 
Trigonometry, and Surveying. 


Are used in the most important High Schools of New England. 
A special feature of the Algebra is the supplement of 50 pp. of 
examination questions for admission to the leading colleges. The 
exercises for o iginal demonstration in the Geometry are univer- 
sally commended by the best teachers. 





Stone’s History of England. 


For High Schools or the Advanced Grammar Grade. 


This work presents in an interesting and attractive way the 
facts of English History essential to a knowledge of those histori- 
cal events that have been most influential in determining subse- 
quent results in the histcry of the nation. 

Unlike some histories it is not who!ly devoted to wars and 
struggles for power, but describes the manners and habits of the 
Enzlish People at different periods and their progress in civili- 
zaticn. The Study of this book will throw much light on 
the history of the United States and English Literature. 

Used in the public Schools of some of the most important cities 
and towns in over cne half of the States of the Union. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


Meservey’s Elementary Political 
Economy. 


By the author of the Text-Books in Book-Keeping. 


This book should go with ihe Arithmetic and Geography th¢ 
last year of the Grammar School course, or with the studies thatare 
taken up the first year of the High School. It treats of some of 
the most important and practical questions of the day. £0 as ‘0 
make them intelligible and interesting to the ordinary school 
pupil. 

A little information in regard to “the production and distri- 
bution of wealth, divison of labor, capital and increase of capital, 
which is surplus wealth secured by previous labor, aud sav@4, 
“free trade and protection, the tariff, money and its usc as * 
medium of exchange, the history and use of banks,” and kindred 
topics, would wonderfuily aid in laying broad and successful 
foundations for citizenship. 

Meservey’s Political Economy, though it has been published 
but afew months has been widely introduced, and into man! 
Schools where the study had not been pursued before. 

Sample copy sent with reference to introduction on receipt of 
30 cts. Correspondence solicited. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


oe 





ALABAMA. 


The teachers’ institute of normal methods under the general di- 
rection of Pres. T. J. Mitchell, beginning June 8, at Florence, 
accomplished an excellent work among the teachers of Alabama, 
The methods in each subject were valuable, because practical, 
peing drawn from the personal experience of the instructcrs. 
There were many illustrative lessons on the best means of using 
charts, globes, and blackboards yiven, and maoy practical plans 
for managing classes and increasing the interest of pupils in 
school-work suggested. Teachers went away feeling amply re- 
paid for the week’s attendance. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Marion Elsie Blackman, teacher in the Norwich Free 
Academy, died a few days since. She swallowed an orange seed 
which became lodged in the small intestine, causing inflammation 
which resulted in her death. 

Tbe declamatory contest for the Barnum medals in the Bridge- 
port High School, was more largely participated in this year than 
formerly. The best six essays written on subjects given out last 
Christmas were chosen for delivery. According to the markings 
of two committees, the one having the highest aggregate was 
found to be Miss Mary N. Turner, who received first prize ; Alfred 
B. Palmer was awarded the second. 

The legislature has made women eligible as members of school 
poards and district committees. 

Near the close of the present term, the New Haven schools wil! 
give receptions for the purpose of showing what has been ac- 
complished in sewing, and how it is carried on; the manual school 
will also make an exhibition of the work done by the boys. 

The Connecticut council of education held its semi-annual 
meeting in New Haven, June 11. The principal subjects of dis 
cussion were the curriculum of our common schoo)s, and arith- 
metic as one of the studies of the common school curriculum. 
The discussions were animated and vigorous. The claim of the 
minority that the present tendency is to overcrowd the curri- 
culum, and assume duties that properly belong to parents, was 
not endorsed by mapy speakers. Prin. F. F. Burrows, of Hart- 
ford, presented the historical side of the subject in a very inter- 
esting manner. Prin. Mark Pitman, of New Haven, compared 
the amount of time given to the various studies in the schools of 
France, Prussia, Austria, Switzerland, and representative cities 
of the United States. He pointed out especially our lack of in- 
struction in morals and manners, and in the elements of science. 
Mr. F. A. Brackett, of Bristol, in presenting the topic of arithme- 
tic, took the ground that we are teaching too many unpractical 
subjects in this study, and should cut many of them out to gain 
time for drill on the fundamental operations, in order to secure 
much greater accuracy. 

The state normal] school graduated a class of forty-four on 
June 24, The new work shop and gymnasium was completed 
before that time. 


New Haven. State Correspondent. A. B, FIFTELD. 


DAKOTA. 


Miss G. Elgetba Masters, assiste by Miss Louise Cooley, edit an 
educational column in the De Smet Leader. The teachers of 
Kingsbury county, interested in the cause of education, are in- 
vited to contribute either original or selected articles. By this 
means it is hoped that not only teachers may be benefitted, but 
that the people in general may become interested in, and better 
informed on educational matters. 


GEORGIA. 


The Peabody Institute meets at Atlanta, July 18, and continues 
in session four weeks. The following is the corps of instructors: 

Geography, Rev. Charles Lane, of the Alexander free school, 
Macon; Arithmetic, W. M. Slaton, of the boys’ high school, At- 
lanta; English Grammar, Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of 
the schoois of Augusta and Richmond county; Algebra and 
Geometry, W. R. Thigpen, boys’ high school, Savannah; Theory 
and Practice of Teaching, including methods, school manage- 
ment, etc., Dr, John Hancock, of Chillicothe, Ohio; The Natural 
Sciences, Dr. L. B Clifton, of Macon, Ga.; How to Teach Read- 
ing, Dr. H. H. Tucker, ex- chancellor of the university of Geor- 
gia; Drawing, Horace Bradley, artist, New York City. 


ILLINOIS. 


The American normal musical institute will hold its fourteenth 
annual session at Charleston, beginning July 11, and continuing 
four weeks. 

The object of this institute is to furnish the best opportunity 
for the most thorough instruction in theory of music, harmony, 
thorough-bass, musical composition, conducting sacred and 
secular music, voice culture, solo singing, sight reading, piano 
and organ playing, etc. Also to elevate the taste and aspirations 
of musical people by the study and artistic performance of the 
best works of musical art. The especial object of this institute 
is to assist teachers by presenting improved methods of teaching. 
Incidentally this institute furnishes a most pleasant resort for 
musical people, and an annual reunion of musical friends. 


INDIANA. 


The fifth annual session of the Northern Indiana teachers’ asso- 
ciation will be held at Maxinkuckee Lake, June 28, 29, and 30,— 
President, D. D. Luke, of Ligonier schools. 

Twosummer terms of the Fort Wayne Co lege will be held, one 
the June-July term; this session began June 20, and will 
continue five weeks. The instructors will be Professors Spencer 
R. Smith, J. C. Conway, and J. P. Bonnell, with such assistance 
& May be needed, The other, the July-August term; this session 
Will begin July 25, and will continue five weeks, closing Aug 26. 
The instructors will be W. F. Yocum, Miss Kate Aull, and J. P. 
Bonnell, with such special teachers as the attendance may justify. 
The special work of this term will be a review of the common 
school studies, but higher work will be carried on as needed. 


IOWA. 


The fourteenth annual session of the Monroe county normal 
Will be held at Albia, July 5 to Aug 27. During the first five 


weeks of the session, special attention will be given the subject 
matter of common schoolstudies. Members will daily be afforded 
the privilege of conducting class work. During the last three 
weeks, beginning Aug. 8, the instructors will have charge of their 
respective lines of work. 

Dickinson county normal institute will convene at Spirit Lake, 
July 18, and continue in session two weeks. Prof. E. R. Eldridge, 
president of the Eastern Iowa normal school, has been secured as 
conductor. Prof. E. B. Warman has also been engaged. Hisspecial 
work in the class room will be in the line of articulation, enunci- 
ation, diacritical marking, and orthoepy. Mrs. Minnie 8. Hatch, 
of Des Moines, will give special attention to primary methods. 
The sessions of the Clinton county normal institute will be held 
as follows: Wheatland, commencing July 18, continuing one 
week; De Witt, commencing July 25, continuing two weeks; 
Lyons, commencing Aug. 8, continuing one week. The follow- 
ing are the instructors: Geo. B. Phelps, conductor and instructor 
in United States bistory and civil government; Prof. J. C. Gil- 
christ, instructor in didactics, arithmetic, and physiology ; Prof. 
Chas. Eldred Shelton, instructor in didactic?, arithmetic, and 
physiology; Miss Anna E. McGovern, instructor in primary 
methods and geography ; Miss Maggie Buchanan, instructor in 
grammar and American literature. 


MINNESOTA. 

The Minnebaha county teachers’ institute, for the spring of 
1887, was held at Sioux Falls, beginning April 4, and continuing 
through the week. About seventy teachers were in attendance, 
many among them who expect to teach this summer for the first 
time. Supt. Whipple had charge, assisted by several of the 
teachers, and other educators. Ex-Supt. Benedict, of Lincvla 
county, rendered valuable help during the fi:st part of the insti- 
tute, Prof. McCartney, of the Sioux Falls schools, and Prof. 
Triggs, of the Dell Rapids school, took an active part in the in- 
stitute, much to the advantage of the teachers, Prof. Allen, of 
Madison, Rey. Meredith, 8. E. Young, and Wm. Beckler, of Sioux 
Falls, also contributed valuable help to the institute. 

The Minnehaha county teachers’ association, held at Hartford, 
May 7, was a grand success. 


MISSOURI. 


The teachers’ normal, of Clinton county, wiil be held at Platts- 
burgh, beginning July 5, and ending July 29. Com. T. J. Kinzer 
will be the conductor. Instructors have been secured, who will 
conduct their classes w ith the especial purpose of exemplifying 
the best methods of class recitation and subject presentation, 
advanceme st in the theory and practice of teaching being the 
great object of the normal, No pains will be spared by each in- 
structor to present the best and true methods. 


NEBRASKA, 


The Cass county institute convenes at Plattsmouth June 27— 
July 11, with Prof. W. W. Drummond, of Plattsmouth high 
school, and Prof. Rakestraw, of Nebraska City, as instructors. 

Prof. Wm. H. Lynch, of the West Plains Academy, known as 
a leading educator in the state of Missouri, has been secured 
as the principal of Mt. Grove Academy, Wright county, 


NEW JERSEY. 


The pupils of the eastern public school, East Orange, held their 
annual reception, and industrial exhibition of home-made articles 
on Saturday afternoon, June 18, 


NEW YORK. 


The teachers of Queens county spent a pleasant week at 
Jamaica, attending the teachers’ institute. It was conducted by 
Prof. H, R, Sanford, assisted by Prof. E. H. Cook, of Potsdam, 
and several of the principals of the county. Mr. A. C, Almy, of 
Hempstead, spoke on “ American Literature.” He treated *he 
subject from a historical standpoint, tracing the growth of our 
literature from the landing of the Pilgrims down to the present 
time, and also from the standpoint of the teacher. He gave this 
valuable suggestion among others: ** We must select the author 
according to his adaptability to our pupijs. We must choose the 
productions of the author that are easily apprehended by the 
pupils. If an author is selected whose range of thought and 
style of expression is entirely out of the field of their knowledge, 
and does not touch their “ litle world” at any point, the more 
time and study spent with that author the greater the distaste 
A writer’s subject may be beyond the years and above the intelli- 
gence of a pupil whose wisdom does not attain its maturity, or 
does not reach the matu-~ity necessary to understand the author, 
until some years are passed,”’ 

Mr, Almy then gave some account of “ authors’ days” at his 
school, saying that Emerson day had proved u 1satisfactory, 
while Longfellow had been a great success, and had proven to be 
the favorite poet. 

Supt. 8. J. Pardee, of Fiushing, gave a talk on “ Teachers’ 
Study Hours.” He gave excellent advice, which, if followed, 
would lead to true advancement. He said: “Teachers should 
prepare lessons as weli as scholars. One of the best teachers I 
know always looks over her lessous in advance. No matter how 
many times she has taught the subject, she always looks over the 
lessons prior to her going before the class; this enables her to 
present whatever subject she is teaching in a clear manner to her 
pupils, The best teachers all study. If they have had the ad- 
vantages of a normal school or college education, they learned 
that when they finished their course of study in school that they 
had acquired but the elements of the various branches. Instead 
of feeling that they know it all, they fee) how little they know.” 
An interesting discussion followed. 

Supt. W. J. Ballard, of Jamaica, read a psper on “ Physical 
Training.’ Mr. Ballard is consicered authority on this subject, 
and it is needless to state that the paper was interesting and in- 
structive. One has only to visit his well equipped gymnasium 
(which we understand has been fitted up at his own expense), and 
witness his pupils as they pass through an exercise, to be con- 
vioced that he is in earnest in what be advocates, and also that 
physical training does effect all he claims it will. Perhaps no- 
where in the state will a more healthful, better developed class of 
pupils be found than in Jamaica; and added to this there is a 
grace and self-possession characterizing all their movements that 
is rarely met with in growing boys and girls. It is difficult to 
imagine any loose, shuffling, careless work coming from scholars 





who display so much heartiness, vim, and precision, as they did 
on that very warm Thursday when they gave their highly enter 
taining exhibition before the teachers of the county. However 
ably Supt. Ballard may write or speak on the subject, bis pupils 
are the strongest plea he can presentin favor of physical train- 
ing. Itisa plea that seems to carry conviction and rouse enthu- 
siusm. 

Prof. E. H. Cook, who assisted in conducting the institute, said 
among other good things: * The training of the senses is the chief 
element in education. A child loves to learn. Some of you re- 
gard this statement with doubt. He may not love to learn cer- 
tain things, but there are certain things he will like to find out, 
endif you don't make a study of what the pupil likes to learn 
you put an obstacle in the way of his education. A boy does not 
always like to learn what is marked out for him. The boy 
gathers knowledge through his senses. A circus comes to town. 
You ask the boy if be would like to go. You endeavor to satisfy 
his craving for a sight of the show by telling him that some one 
has written all about it, and that he can learn what there is at the 
circus from the story, and be saved the trouble of going. You 
sit down with him, and show him the animale, and the bareback 
riders, the trapeze, and all the rest of it. Of course, be does not 
care a snap for it. He wants to enjoy it through his senses.” 

Prof. Sauford, in speaking of supplementary reading, sug- 
gested that daily newspapers would furnish good matter for 
supplementary reading, because by that means valuable infor- 
mation could be secured while the pupils were improving them- 
selyes in the exercise. The speaker also recommended history to 
be employed in the same way. He dec!ared that less than 7 per 
cent, of the 1,000,000 children annually attending school in this 
state go to the high school, and only 1 per cent. graduate. In 
closing his remarks on supplementary reading, Mr. Santord said 
that “ we shall come to the point some time when we shal! learn 
something more than our ability to read." 

The afternoon closed by a discourse on civil government, by 
Mr. Jobn Lyon. 

The teachers listened to a lecture Wednesday evening by Dr. 
Jerome Allen, of the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

8. 8. Surdam, of Oyster Bay, read a paper on “ Commercial! 
Training,” which was full of practical suggestions: “ A good 
plan is to begin with the fourth reader grade, and teach these 
points in regard to commerce, and at the same time take up 
simple business forms, made for the occasion, with familiar 
transactions, using the names of pupils. By the time they reach 
the fifth reader grade, teach them to make out bills and receipt 
them, write promissory notes to bearer or to order, on demand 
or at a spevified time; indorgse them for negotiation in {ull and in 
blank ; get a book of blank checks with explanations of the same: 
also indorse payment. Draw blank forms for checks and fill 
them out, Illustrate from real checks which the pupils are 
allowed to examine, for the imagination is not always to be 
trusted, and seeing is knowledge,” 

Thursday the members of the institute at the morning and 
afternoon sessions listened to lectures on natural science, by 
Prof. J. F. Woodhull. Mr, Woodhull] had an apparatus with him, 
and demonstrated many of the theories upon which he spoke. 

“ Ethics in the School-Room,” by Mr. William Wiley, was the 
closing paper. It was listened to with close atiention. The 
teachers of Queens county were pleased to receive a visit trom 
Prof. John Kennedy, a former institute conductor It is huped 
this able instructor will soon be able to resume his work. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The seventh session of the Wilson normal schoo! will be held in 
the chapel and rooms of the large and pleasant grad. d schoo) 
building, Wilson. The se:sion will continue trom June 21 to 
July 12, invlusive. Superintendent, P. P,. Claxton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Friday evening, May 27, was the occasion of the closing exer- 
cises of the Troy graded and high school, and it is unnecessary to 
say that they were a success in every particular. The certificate 
of scholarship from Adrian College, Michigan, was awarded to 
Miss Margaret Bruce McCabe. The award was based on echolar- 
ship alone. Prof. Ficisher and the teachers of the school are 
worthy of the congratulations extended to them on their noble 
work go faitufully performed. 

A large audience assembied in the chapel of Lafayette Co)lege 
to witness the unveiling of the memoria! tablet presen.ed by Dr. 
Charles Elliot, classof '40,to the college. The tablet was erected 
in honor of Dr. Junkin, the first president of Lafayette. Address s 
were given by two of his former pupils—Drs, Ejliot and Porter, 
and by Dr. Knox. 


VERMONT. 


The closing exercises of the state normal school, Randolph, 
were held June 17. The Sunday preceding, Rev. H. A. Spemer 
delivered the sermon before the graduating class. Prof. Edward 
R. Ruggles, of Dartmouth College, addressed the alumni associa- 
tion, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


Institutes will be held as follows: 


Date. COUNTY. PLACE. INSTRUCTORS. 
June 27, Barbour, Philippi. Dr. M. A. Neweli und Prof. 
W. H. Payne. 
June 27, Wayne, Cassville, T. BE. Hodges. 
June 27, Wirt, Elizabeth, J. M. Lee, 


H. J. Duniere has been elected county superintendent of Tucker 
county by a large majority. 

Mr. John Hess, county superintendent of Jefferson county, died 
at his home in Jefferson county, after thirteen days’ illness, iu his 
eightieth year. He was elected in 1870, and has continued county 
superintendent ever since. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

An interesting and enthusiastic meeting of the Thurston county 
teachers’ institute was held, beginning May 9. County Supt. 
Mrs. P. C. Hale, presided, and by her enthusiasm and appropriate 
remarks, contributed not a little to the interest and success of 
the meeting. She is acknowledged as a superintendent of great 
ability, and one who is doing much to elevate the standard of 
education. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


The board of education at its last meeting consolidated 
male department of Grammar School No. 8 with male de- 
partment of No. 38, in the Eighth Ward, and transferred 
Principal John T. Maguire to male department of No. 10, 
in the Fifteenth Ward, to succeed Mr. Thomas G. William- 
son, who died in April last of injuries sustained by falling 
down the stairs of the Third Avenue elevated road. Mr. 
Maguire is a scholar, and an able principal, who has dis- 
charged his duties in the position, which he has held so 
ong in the Eighth Ward, to the satisfaction of the school 
officers of that ward, and will, without doubt, be equally 
successful as principal of No. 10, 

The board also re-elected Thomas F. Harrison, Norman 
A. Calkins, John H. Fanning, Wm. J nes, James Godwin, 
and Paul Hoffman as assistant superintendents of schools 
for the term of two years. Supt. Jasper’s term will not 
expire before May, 1888, and Asst. Supt. Griffin was elected 
last fall in place of Mr. McMul in, who had been chosen 
clerk of the board. Nearly all the gentlemen who were 
re-elected as assistant sup-rintendents have held their 


positions for many years, Mr. Jones having served over 


thirty years; Mr. Calkins. twenty-four years; Mr. Fan- 
ning, sixteen years; Mr. Godwin, seven years; and Dr. 
Hoffman, six years. The board, by its action, declares its 
purpose to retain in office those officials in whom it has 
confidence, and who have faithfully discharged the respon- 
sible duties of their office. Before the election took place, 
the board equalized the salaries which the assistant 
superintendents sball a~nually receive. two of them having 
heretofore received nearly five hundred dollars more than 
their associates. 


MorTIMER LAMSON EARLE has been selected by the 
Columbia College board of tiustees from among the 
younger instructors to g» abroad, and spend a year in 
classical re earch at the American school in Athens, 
Mr. Earle and Prof. Merriam, the new director of the 
school, will sail for Europe in a few days. 





The credit of suggesting the ameadments to the state 
teachers’ license bill, about which there has been so 
much discussion in this state, and which is now in the 
hands of Governor Hill, is due to the combined efforts 
of the Matual Improvement Association, and the 
Primary Teachers’ Association, of this city. They 
knew that there must come a bill of some. kind; 
and it is better to take a bill prepared by themselves 
than to risk another next year. We are glad to leara 
that much of the opposition to this measure has ceased ; 
in fact, that men who opposed its passage, are now earn- 
estly in its favor. 





EXCURSION TO THE PACIFIC FROM THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Chicago and North-Western Railway have very 
kindly announced for the benefit of teachers attending 
the “‘ National Association” in Chicago, two cheap ex- 
cursions to California. 

One leaves Chicago on July 12, and the other on 
July 26, at the very low rate of $80 for the round trip 
from Chicago to San Francisco, Colton, or Los Angeles 
and return ; either of the above offer the following in- 
ducements, viz.: The return portion of ticket is good 
six (6) months from date of issue, and good to stop off 
at your pleasure. 

The going portion of ticket is via Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake, and the Rocky Mountains, 
and the return is via anyone of the many available 
routes, thus afforing the widest possible latitude for 
the selection of a trip that will meet the demands of 
individual tastes. 

Parties desiring to return via Portland and St. Paul 
can do so upon the payment of $15 extra. 

These excursions will be first-class in every particular, 
and all details tending to promote the comfort of ex- 
cursionists will be carefully looked after. Palace sleep- 
ing cars will be provided the entire distance for parties 
desiring such accommodations, at the usual additional 
cost, and meals will be served in the famous “‘ North- 
Western Dining Cars” between Chicago and Council 
Binffs, and St. Paul and Chicago. The meals in these 
cars cannot be surpassed in the best hotel in the country, 
and the price per meal is only 75 cents, 

Maps, time tables, and information regarding these 
trips, as well as many hundreds of pleasant summer 
resorts in the North-west will be cheerfully furnished 
vpon application to Mr. E. Vhel, City Passenger Agent, 
No, 62 Clark St., Chicago ; C. & N. W. Ry. Depot, corner 
Wells and Kenzie Sts., Chicago; or from the company’s 
eastern representative, Mr. E. T. Monett, 409 Broadway, 
New York City. Mr. Monett has issued a circular re- 
garding the two California excursions, and will gladly 
mail copy of same to any teacher that will make re- 


quest. This is a golden opportunity to visit the Pacific 
Coast, and it is expected quite a number will avail them- 
selves of low rates. 


LETTERS. 


REPRODUCTION AND REPRESENTATION.—Explain Repro- 
duction and Representation. R. C: 
These terms are used by Sir William Hamilton, in his 
classification. Reproduction is the power we have of re- 
calling knowledge. It is clusely allied to memory. Repre- 
sentation is as closely connected with reproduction as this 
is with memory. It is the power of the mind to bring back 


former presentations or pictures, in the form in which 
they were first seen. 











GRUBE METHOD.—What is the Grube Method ? 
trate by writiny in full a lesson on 3. 

The Grube Method is a system of teaching the four sim- 
ple rules of arithmetic to little children at the beginning of 
the school course, and within the limits of the numbers 
with which they are familiar. When the child is ready to 
vake up a new nuniber, say four, he is taught first to recog- 
nize groups of four and then to perform all the separations 
and combinations possible with four counters, expressing 
each result in its appropriate language He concludes by 
comparing four with all lesser numbers. It requires a 
longer series of exercises to teach four thoroughly than it 
does to teach ten, because a3 the pupil proceeds he 
becomes more and more familiar with the processes to 
which each number in turn is subjected. The Grube 
method is essentially an objective method. The children 
are allowed one year in which to become thoroughly cun- 
versant with the contents of all numbers to ten, inclusive 

E. E. K. 


Tllus- 
L. A. 





INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE REASONING.—Will you give 

an illustration of inductive and deductive reasoning ? 
READER. 

Induction is the act of reisoning from a part to a whole, 
from particular truths to general one. In teaching, it is 
proceeding from what the chi'd kvuows to what he does not 
know. In deduction we pass from the general to the par- 
ticular, the process in downwurd. As examples of the 
above, notice in the articies on ‘‘ Fractions’’ recently 
published in the ScHOOoL JOURNAL, how the author 
proceeds, step by step, from what the child observes and 
knows, until he can add, sub‘ract, multiply, and divide 
fractions. This isa good example of inductive teaching. 
The opposite or deductive would be: Suppose the teacher 
were to require the child to learn all the definitions re- 
lating to fractions, the rules for all the operations, and 
then follow with illustratiors and problems. Children in 
both instances have now arrived at the same end—they are 
able to solve problems; but notice, in attaining this end, 
the mental exercise required in the first instance, and the 
lack of it in the other. 


NATURAL History.—What natural history would you 
recommend for children of eight and ten, who understand 
‘beginning geography very well, but are not ready for 
more advanced work 

I would not recommend that any work on natural his- 
tory be placed in the hands of children eight or ten years 
old, unle-s it be some simple, iuteresting work like 
“Young Folks’ Pictures ” and “‘ Stories of Animals,” to be 
read by them, and any interesting fact related in class. 
Lessons in this subject should be given orally to pupils of 
this age, aided by pictures. Outlines of lessons can be 
placed on the blackboard; pupils can copy on slates or 
paper. Each day review on preceding day’s work. 


TRAINING THE SIGHT.—How may a teacher help to train 
the sight of her pupils ? M. C. 
By training the sight is meant training the observation 
—it is not the eye, but the mind that sees. There are 
various exercises for cultivating this faculty—object les- 
sons have this in view. The following suggestions ap- 
peared in our columns ashort time ago, as a thinking 
exercise : 

Name objects in the room that are black, white, brown, 
red, etc. 

Name those made of wood, paper, stone, iron, etc. 

Name the parts of the door, desk, chair, stove, book, 
knife. 

Name the birds pupils have seen, the flowers, the 
animals. 

Name kinds of knives, dishes, chairs, insects, birds, 
hats, etc. 

Name creatures that walk upon two legs; upon four, 
six, eight; that. swim, fly, crawl ; that make noises with 
their mouths and throat, that do not. 

If quickness in sight is desired?a very good exercise 
is to hold objects of different forms before the class for an 
instant, and then call fur shape, also different colors, cards 
containing figures, etc. Have scholars close eyes, arrange 





cloth, call for the objects seen by different ones. 


a number of things on the desk, allow them to look at} the best 
them for a moment, quickly cover wit. a paper or piece of 


————, 


POSITION IN RECITATION.—Would you have a pnpj 
stand or sit while reciting, and why ? W.V. 

He should stand. That is a parliamentary rule that 
should be observed in school as well as elsewhere. Tp, 
one who is speaking has the floor, and no one e]s 3 Can 
speak until he is seated. Byrising, he speaks with cr eater 
ease, and from his prominent position makes a greater 
effort to speak well. The act is alsoa mark of respect t, 
those who are listening, and they in turn have greater pp. 
spect for, and interest in what he is saying. 


REVIEW CLASs IN History.—How can I conduct « 
view class ” in history without being merely a hea; ae ‘ 
recitations ? BL 

A ‘review class’’ in history often means a class of eo 
scholars who have been through the bok several! times 
and wish now to review on facts, in which case the teacher 
is a hearer of recitations. There is no better oppor: unity 
afforded than in a review class for teaching the philosophy 
of history. The pupils are somewhat familiar with the 
facts, and causes and far-reaching results can be presented 
as never before. The pupils will understand an allusion 
to any part of the history. If the facts bave been taught 
in an isolated manner, now is the time to weave them 
together into a harmonious whole, to teach pupils the 
beauties of history, to inspire in them a love for it. [ecita. 
tions in thisclass should be of the most intelligent kioq— 
by topic, of course. Facts may be reviewed, but io sucha 
manner as will show their bearing. A “‘ review class” js 
the teacher’s last chance, and she cannot afford to let it 
slip, by being simply a hearer of recitations. 


WAGEs OF PRIMARY TEACHERS.—Should not the primaiy 
teacher of any graded school receive as high, or higher 
wages than the intermediate teacher ? % TEACHE R. 

She should, providing she is a capable, efficient primary 
teacher. Many primary teachers receive the lowest salary 
of any department, and this is just that they shouli, be. 
cause, sad but true, they are the most poorly equipped in 
training and education ; the injustice in this case is vot to 
the teachers, but to the pupils, in employing such teachers 
But the time is coming when boards of education wil! em- 
ploy only teachers fitted for this work, and they will 
recognize in her qualities that deserve as good pay as those 
of any teacher in the school. 


BEGINNING GRAMMAR —What is the best ee of 
teaching beginners in English grammar ? J. H. 

If the use of language has been taught from the primary 
classes up, in a systematic manner, the pupils have madea 
beginning in English grammar. They know the meaning 
and use of things, of which they have not yet learned the 
name. For example, they have learned to use the correct 
form of the past tense of verbs, the use of prepositions, 
proper and common nouns, without being burdened with 
the technical term. This is the beginning of Enzlish 
grammar—the use of language. Never invert the order 
and wait until the child is ten or eleven years old, and 
then plunge him into tecknical grammar, waiting again 
until he reaches the senior year before any work in com- 
position is required of him. 


BLAIR EDUCATIONAL BILL.—What is the Blair Educa- 
tional Bill ? Of what benefit would its passage be to the 
country ? A SUBSCRIBER. 

The Blair Educational Bill was so called because it has been 
especially advocated by Senator Blair of New Hampshire. 
It provides that about $70,000,000 shall be taken from the 
surplus in the Treasury of the United States, and distri- 
buted among all the states according to the illiteracy ex- 
isting among them. Those having the greatest rativ of 
illiteracy would receive the largest amount of money. It 
has been twice defeated, on the ground that it is a partisan 
measure, but the end is not yet. Those who know most 
about the subject predict that it will become a law. 





QUESTIONS. 





(Answers will be given in our next number.) 


What are the three important things to be accom- 
plished in the early training of achild? Howis . ane ? 


2. What is meant by culture? How would you cultivate 
a sense of honor, justice, and patriotism in a oe x! 
BERS. 


3. What is meant by training the perceptive = 


If pupils do not care to associate with each ag) is it 
best to compel them to do so ? E. A. V. 


5. When tte time allotted for a recitation is a as an 
hour, and a part of it is used by the teacher in explana- 
tion, is it right to detain pupils after four, for individual 
recitations ? SUBSCRIBER. 


6. fs it right to allow children in writing to use the con- 
tractions, isn’t, wasn’t, don’t, etc.? Is it ever correct 
use aint? If so, what is it a contraction of ? K. R. 


7. What should constitute first lessons in geography \ 2 
8, Should not the memory be trained? If so, what 
means ? Dovusi _ 


9. What is the “‘ Truant Agency” ? 
4 M, J. McCoRMICE. 
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Rolfe's Students’ Series" 


OF STANDARD ENGLISH POEMS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) A 
Carefully Revised Text; Copious Ex- 
planatory and Critical Notes; Nu- 
merous Elegant Illustrations. 


VOLUMES NOW REAPY. 


sCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
scOTT’S MARMION, 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. 
TENNYSON’S SELECTED POEMS. 
rHE YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON. 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 

sCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MIN- 
REL. 

8. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, ETC. 


Price, per volume, 75 cents; to teachers and 
school officers for examination, cloth, 42 cents. 
Correspondence regarding terms for introduc- 
tion, &c., solicited. 

“Mr. Rolfe’s notes are edmirab'e, complet-, 
and concise atovce. They make the book just 
what it needs to be f r young people, nct to say 
for oi\der readers.”—The Churchman. 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES 
For the Summer of 1887. 


Asones of handsome at.d attractive books for 
jeisure hour and summer-day reading, made up 
of some of the choicest and most successful 
povels of late years, with several entirely new 
nov~ls by well-known and popular writers. 

Price per volume, Fifty Cents. Subscription 
Price, postage paid, $6.50 a quarter. 

Of the thirteen named below, the first seven are 
just out; and the rest come in July and August. 

1. The Story of Margaret Kent. By Henry 
Hayes. “ We feel her bewitching beauty to our 
finger tips.’"—Crite. “One of the greatest 
novels.’ —Inter- Ocean. 

2. Guenn. By BLANCHE W. HOWARD. “No 
character that Dickens ever drew fascinates us 
more than ‘Guenn.’ ""—The Capital. 

3. Ihe Cruise of a Woman-Hater. By G. De 
MonTAUBAN. “ This isa capital story. Thesea- 
lve and the incidents of the voyage,—the towing 
of the wreck, the captain and the first officer’s 
action concerning the wreck, tne yellow fever, 
ete., being worthy of the author of * The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.’ "” 

4. A Reverend Idol. “The Book is a strong 
one, and thoroughly noble *—Congregationalist. 

5. A Nameless Nobleman. By Jane G. 
Avstin, The Chicago Tribune calls it “A quaint, 
picturesque story in antique setting, all odorous 
with the shading and sentiment of Plymouth 
Rock.” 


Breer err 


6. 1 he Prelate. By Isaac HENDERSON. 
“Two wondertul figures, worthy types of Rome 
and America, thrown into prominence against 
the sombre background of priestly intolerance 
under 'he brilliant light of an Italian sky.”— 
Com. Bulletin, 

7. Eleanor Maitland. By CLARA ERSKINE 
CLemeNT. “*A perfect la i is the phrase 
to descrive Eleanor Mai‘land; for there is no 
word, nor deed, nor recorded thought in which 
she fails short of it.'"— Boston Budget. 

8. The House of the Musician. By Vir- 
ai 1A W. JOHNSON. “A remarkable and re- 
markubly ioteresting book.” 

9, Geraldine, “ Will be as popular as *‘ Kath- 
rina’ or * Lucile,.’” 

10. The Duchess Emilia, By BARRETT WEN- 
DELL. 


11. Tales of Three Cities, By HENRY JAMEs, 

12, The House at High Bridge, By EpGar 
FAWwCert. 

13. The Story of a Country Town. By E. 
W. Hows. “1 like your book so much that | am 
glad of the chance to say so.”—MARK TWAIN. 


GUIDE-BOOKSs. 


These books contain scores of maps ; vivid de- 
scriptions of the scenery, history, and poetry of 
each locality; lists of hotels at each point, with 
their pcices and tocations; accounts of routes of 
travel. Tne volumes are bound in red cloth 
and each contains from 400 to 500 Rages. $1.50 
each. “Every whit as guvod as ‘ ieker.”"— 
Independent. 

NEW ENGLAND, 


Berkshire’s Hilis, Stockbridge, Lenox. Ver- 
mont’s Mountains, Lake Champlain. Maine’s 
Coasts. Moosehead, Mt. Desert. Nantucket and 
the Islands, Cape Cod, ete. Of incalculable 
value to tourists.”—Railway Age. 

“It is admirably put together. and isa vast 
labor-saving guide for one who wishes to know 
what to see and what he is seeing.”—REv. Dr. 
Paime, in New York Observer. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


North Conway's Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low- 
lands. Jackson’s Glens, Mount Was ington. 
Jefferson's Views, Lancaster, Littleton. ran- 
conia’s Marvels, Pemigewasset Valley, etc. 

“Altogether, in plan and workmanship, this 
guide-book isas perfect a thing of its kind as could 
Well be produced. It is simply jndigpensable to 
al who visit or sojourn among the White Moun- 
tains.—The Congregationalist. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 

The only Guide- Book to Eastern Canada. Fifth 
Edition. Eight Maps. Newly Revised. $1.50. 
The fand of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
or. Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape Breton, Newfound- 
: Halifax, St John, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick. Prince Edward Island, Grand Manan. 

; By its intrinsic value, copiousness of infor- 
Mation, and impartiality it is likely to take the 
Place of all other guides or hand-books of Canada 
Which we know of.”—Quebec Chronicle. 


EMORIALS OF HENRY 
. LONGFELLOwW. 


By S MUEt LONGFELLOW, author of ‘‘ Life 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” 8vo. 
Uniform with the “ Life.’ With two 
new steel plates. In cloth, $3.00; half- 
calf or half-morocco, $5.50. 


DUE NORTH. 


By MatTurIn M. BALLOv, author of ‘‘ Due 
Sout,” Due West,” ‘ Edge-tools of 
Speech,” ‘‘Genius in Sunshine anu Shad- 
ow.” $1.50. 


Copenhagen ; Stockholm and Christiania; Berg- 
an aod Trondhjem; the Loffodens and Maelstrom: 
The North C»pe an i Midnight Sun; Lapland and 
Finland: Sr. Petersburg and Moscow ; the Neva 
and Volga; Nijni-Novgorod; Warsaw and Russian 
Poland, etc. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF 
LONOON. 


By LAURENCE HuTTon. 12mo. $1.50. 
FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF 


GREAT MEN. 
By 8S. ARTHUR BENT, A.M., $2.00. 


Short sayings of all times, not found in other 
books of reference. A sketch of each sp akcr 
and each remark is given. 


FAMILIAR AtLUSIONS. 
By W. A. and C. G. WHEELER. $2.00. 


A unique and precious companion to the “Dic- 
tionary of Noted Names of Fici.on.”” Terse and 
piquant descriptions. 


EVENTS AND EPOCHS IN RE LIG- 
IOUS HISTORY. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. $2.00. 


Catacombs; Budohist aad Christian Mcnks;: 
Savonarola; Luther: Loyola; The Mystics, Ger- 
man Pietists, Swedenborg, E1creon; Geurge Fox: 
The Hugurnuts, Waldenses, Albigenses; Jubn 
W'sley ; Tne Moravians and Methodists. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 
By C. G. WHEELER. $2.00. 


A magnificent treasury of history. Twenty- 
five pages of history 0/ eaeh century, and copious 
quotations from Guiz t, Macaulay, Milman, Hal- 
law, Gibbor , Livy, Grote, Buckle. 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. 
By EpitH Ropinson. $1.50. 


“The tale it tells is charming; every girl will 
revel in it; avd parents have this mducement 
to put itinto the hunds of their children—it erects 
such a high standard for the ordinary dutics of 
life that the lesson it :eaches is commensurate 
with the degree of entertainment it aff rds. No 
book for girls, women, boys, or men could do 
more.”’—Philadelphia Press. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


AND OTHER PAPERS. By EpwIn 
PERCY WHIPPLE. With introduction 
by John Greenleaf Whittier. to whom 
the volume is dedicated. $1.50. 


“ Scarcely inferior to Macaulay in brilliance of 
dic ion and graphic portraits, he was freer from 
prejudice and passion, and more Joyal to the 
truth of fact and history, He was a thoroughly 
honest man.”—JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS. 


Myths and Legends of the Old Plantation. 
ew paper-covered edition; 50 cts. 


PENELOPE’S SUITORS. 


(50 cents) is a dainty little novellette, b 
EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER dealing wit 
an interesting episode in Massachusetts 
Province days, and printed and bound in 
avery quaint and antique manner. The 
same author’s new historical romance 

Agnes Surriage, has received the highest 

commendations from antiquaries for its 

accuracy of detail, and from literarians 
for the perennial beauty and fascination 
of its style, Much of the scene is laid on 
the nurth shore of Massachusetts Bay, and 
the New-England coast, and people are 
most skilifully portrayed. Delicate, 
subtle, and ir virile, these two books of 

Bynner’s will be favorites on all summer 

verandas. 








*,"Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on ree ipt of price, by (he Publishers. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 





OLDEST IN 
LARCEST AND BEST EQUIPPED 


AMERICA. 
IN THE WORLD. 





Offers the combined advantages of the following thoroughly equipped schools, viz. : 
A School fer the Piano, A School for the Organ. 

A School for the Form:tion and Cultivation of the Voice, Lyric Art and Opera. 
A School for the Violin, Orchestra, Quartet and Ensemble Playing, Orchestral 
and Band Inst-uments and Art of Conducting. 

A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory and Orchestration. 

A School for Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus Practice. 

A School for Sight-singing and Vocal Music in Public Schools. 

A School for Tuning. Regulating and Repairing Pianos and Organs. 

A College of Music. 

A School of General Literature and Modern Languages. 

A School of Elocu'ion and Dramatic Action. 

A School cf Fine Arts. A School cf Physical Culture. 

A Home for its Lady Pupils. 


Tnstruction is given by ablest American and European artists and teachers, class and private 
lessons. 
one school have the free advantages of all the schools, such as concerts, recita!s, 

deve mampng and chores practice, lectures, readings, etc., also use of large musical library. 
The Home is supervised by the Directcr, Preceptress. Resident Physician and Ladv Teachers. 
The entire building 1s heated by steam and lighte by electricity. Opportunities here offered not 
surpassed by any similur institution in the world, 

TUITION : $5, S10, $15, $20 and $25 per term, 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8, 1887. 


Beautifully Lilustrated Calendar giving full information, sent free on application to 


E. TOURJEE, Director. 


Board and Rooms $5 to $7.50 per week, 
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600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1.00 per day and 
upwards. European Plan. 

First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and Lunch 
Counter, a la carte, at moderate prices. | 


Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central 
Depot Free. 


Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check valises, 
coats, parcels, etc., without charge. 

Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot savxE 
CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BaGGAGE Express by stopping at the 
Grand Union. 


Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 
Send 6c. in Stamps for the best Guide to New York 








City ever issued—:38 pages and map. 
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ACME 


S tationery and Paper (7. 


MANUFACTURE 


chool Gtationery, 


WRITING 
~PADS AND TABLETS, 


Quincy Practice Papers, 

















Thesis, or Examination Tablets, 
STUDENTS’ NOTE BOOKS, 


MIKADO WRITING. TABLETS 


PERFECT PENCIL TABLETS 














EUREKA COLORED PAPER TABLETS 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
59 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 
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BOOK: DEPARTMENT: | 


NEW BOOKS. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
Mery G. Hanchett, M.D. New York ; Charles T. Hurl 
purt. $1.75. 
There are several valuable features about this book. Dr. 
Haocbett is a man of broad thought, independent of his 
knowledge and experience, so that he looks 
largely at what is before him, no matter what it is. He 
gives A this book the best treatment he knows for disease. 
whetner prescribed by his particular school or not. He 
has given in these 850.pages a great deal of information 
formothers of households. People will treat themselves 
for most of the diseases that ict them ; it is of no use 
to tell them they ought not to do it, for really they ought. 
Itisthe instinct of self-preservation that leads a man with 
a fever to aconite. . What ismeeded is instruction. It 
might seem at first that such a book would tend to doaway 
with the physician, but such is not the case. Itisa ‘or 
in the great process of race-elevation ; the author becomes 
a health teacher. ‘This isa peculiar feature of the work— 
it aims to make the reader intelligent concerning disease, 
As a handbook for the family, it will be found to take its 
= beside the many works that have been written on 





omestie medicine. The revision of its pages by the skill- 
fal hand of Dr, A. H. Laidlaw adds much to its value. 


SexUAL HEALTH. B 


Henry G. Hanchett, M.D. New 
York : Charles T. 


urlburt, 50 cents. 


This work is a plain and practical guide in matters con- | 8TY 


cerning the organs ef reproduction in both sexes and all 
ages. e au believes it decidedly in the interest of 
health and morality that instruction be given to the young 
on many matters not usually treated of in a domestic 
work. This work can be had bound up with his ‘‘ Elements 
of Domestic Medicine,”’ or separate. The tone of the book 
shows the author to aim to light the race on in the path ot 
consecration, self-denial, righteousness, and honor. 


SPANISH IDIOMS WITH THEIR ENGLISH UIVALENTS. 
Embracing Nearly Ten Thousand Phrases. liected by 
Sarah Carey Becker ard Federico Mora. Boston: 
Ginn & Co, 331 pp. $2.00. 

As rep A possible, this is a complete collection of 

Spanish idioms, or of phrases. 

Namerous errors, also, found in the readings in Spanish- 

Eoglish dictionaries are corrected in this book. 

idioms are ar. on so simple a plan that any phrase 

may be easily found. As Spanish hteratare and conversa- 
tion fairly bristles with idioms, a difficult feature of the 
study of the language is in this book fairty dealt with for 
the first time, as no complete edition of these idioms has 
been published before, either separately or scattered 
through any more comprehensive werk. Not only to be- 


gimners, then, but as well to the more advanced scholar in | py 


Spanish, this book will prove a most necessary and useful 
help. 


A REVEREND IpoLt. A Novel. 
211 Tremont Street. 450 pp. 
Ticknor & Co. are publishing a series of excellent books 

for lighter reading. The series for this year will include 
thirteen volumes,—one of them is the present work, a de- 
lightfal novel of the usetts coast. It is original, 
thoughtful, fresh, bright, and aeentye. onl some of 
the best th that have been recently written about 
women, ministers, art, and the various social questions of 
the day, will be found in this volume. It is fascinating to 
arare degree, and is just the kind of hook needed for sum- 
mer reading at the seaside or in the country. 


Boston; Ticknor & Co.. 
50 cts. 


THe FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. An-Essay by John F.| I the small space allowed in this book, the author has 
Baker, UL.D. New York an@ London’: Zp Patuam endeavored to set ' efore young readers a connected his- 
Sons. "The Knickerbocker Press. 125 pp. a? of the rise and ey of England,—and while 
The one hund¥edth auniversary of the adoption of the i Fe she has —_ a Fa pa, meth ga an 

Federal Constitution is a Seok time to take a backward rol ] 

look, and the au horof this essay presents, in a small com vivid peture of the life, difficulties, and achievements of | Tb 

’ , Pp , - |} England in former times,—as well as showing how the 


pass and a clear light, an outline of the origin, growth, 
and_principles of constitutional liberty, as enunciated by 
the Federal Constitution. Some of the salient points in this 
ess cy are—the early history of the colonies,—causes which 
led to the Declaration of Independence,—the establishment 
of the Cons:itution,—some of the Powers under the Con- 
stitution—the co-erdinate departments of government,— 
causes which may va the Fede:al Government. At 
the close of the volume is an he ye which contains 
“The Constitution of the Uni States, with all of the 
Amendments thereto, inclading foot-potes of judicial de- 
cisions upon the same.’”’ A complete index to the essay, 
and also an index to the Constitution are given. 


ABSTRACT OF THE ELEMENTS OF UNITED STATES His- 
TORY. Arranged in Tabular Form. By H. C. Symonds. 
For sale by the Baker & Taylor Co., 9 Street, New 
York. 111 pp. 60 cents. 

These Tables embody all the essential facts that are 
found in our school histories,—each table sufficiently covers 
a distinct subject and provides a suitable lesson for the 
youngest classes of pupils. The history is divided into five 
oe Pg and Exploration o0d,—Colonial, 

Reconstruction 
be able to use to 
Lessons 


and 


use also ‘to po he 


pupil. 
great 
to conduct a rapid review of the subject. . 


GEOLOGICAL Stupixs - Or, Elements or Geology. 
High Schools, Colleges. Normal, and Other Schools. 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Chicago: 8. C, Criggs 
Co. 513 pp. $3.00... 

_ This book by Dr Winchell; on the element of eology, 

is intended ag a mulde fa the Sbecrvation of natere and 

& synoptical record of spane: iaprmant fects of the 

oe be of oo as i —* 

gical xcar sions, a! wers 
observation ; and tite fucts given x the meses 

Most accersible; It is~divided into-two parts.—I., 

Geology Inductively Presented,—iL., Geol Treated Sys- 

eaialty. The outcome of the 4 firet part is a somewhat 

undigested mass facts . doctrines, 
buried in & good many words. It does not supply the 


For 
. B 


ES 


; 


ames = — ~ ee an ee Og ow? 


translated with great care. | poo’ 


moans for a methodical 
8 
many great principles, many impressions, many hints for 
| observation, and many impulses to continue ' 
IL. isa complement of this. Here we find facts and 
principles redu to methodical ae yee the dis- 
cussions of are completed, and the various portions 
are cally. The last chapter of the book is 
rapid historical glance over the whole of terrestrial 
events. The book, therefore, while it is not consider 
by itsauthor, or intended as a manual, can be used to ad- 
vantage as a book for elementary reference. As it is ele- 
mentary, it will be observed to restricted to American 
y; for the recent additions to our knowledge of 
merican geology have so transformed the science, that the 
subject must now be treated very much as though there 
were no former elementary works _ the —- The 
illustrations are numerous and fine, there being three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven scattered through the text. The 
divisions of the book-matter in the first part are called 
Field Studies. There are thirty-five of these Studies. Sug- 
tions to the Instructor are added, also Some Practical 
nts, in re to tools, their uses; magonifiers. cement, 
tickets, numbers, etc. Any one who has read ‘‘ Winchell’s 
Geological Excursions ” will be prepared to receive and 
enjoy to the full this larger and more advanced work by 
the talented author. 


A THIRD READER. 

328 pp. 

The aim of the editor and publishers of this series of 
beautiful readers has been to advance children more 
rapidly, and give them a taste for a kind of — which 
wi l enpoble and instruct. The selections are mainly liter- 
in character, in narrative style, and that always is at- 
tractive to children, The poetry is chosen largely from 
the standard authors, but a few pieces, less known, but 
exceedingly attractive from their very gen ep are in- 
cluded. e compass of the selections extends over the 
different fields of learning, thus introducing among chil- 
dren’s employments and recreations a taste for standard 
literature : and as they present generally the most noted 
authors, these selections may incite a taste for further 
reading of other writings by the same authors. Selections 
for memorizing are aleo found in this reader: but,the main 
reliance for language culture is the superiority of the 
models presented, and the life-like style of reading. In 
addition, each lesson is followed by a language exercise, 
growing naturally out of it, and less familiar words are 
placed at the head of each lesson. This series of reading- 
ks is excellent in plan, method, and material. 


Stickney. Boston; Ginn & Co. 


OUTLINES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF DieT; Or, the Reg- 
ulation of Fond to the uiremepts of Health and the 
Treatment of Disease. By Edward Tunis Bruen, Phila 
delphia: J, B. Lippircott Company. London: 10 Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden. 135 pp. $1.00, 


The substance of this little volume was delivered in the 
form of lectures to the nurses of the Training Schools of 
the a University of Pennsylvania, and Women's 

ospitals. The author maintains that a proper propor- 
rest, with a suitable home 


tion of physic.l exercise and 
Ls assistance in securing God 
he 


and surroundings are of great 


digestion, but diet holds emphatically a first place. 
book is divided into chapters, some especially being of 
great practical value. The author has laid particular 


chapters to the subject. A ul study book will 
demonstrate the fact, that the scientific aspect of the sub- 
ject has been subordinated to the presentation of practical 

gestions as guides in the selection of suitable food in 
different conditions. 


stress upon “‘ Diet in Special Diseases,” our entire 
Fe a sia beet tae 


HIsToRY OF ENGLAND. For Beginners. By Arabella B. 
Backley. With Additions by Robert H. Labberton. 
ay a and New York: Macmillan & Co. 380 pp. 


laws, constitution, trade, and colonies have wn u 
The Table of Contents, at the beginning of the volume, 
so arranged that it may offer a clear outiine of the facts of 
each chapter, as well as serve the purpose of a chronologi- 
cal table, giving the dates in their due succession. e 
book is written in a pleasant, conversational style, and 
will tend to yoepere the way and cultivate the te for 
more extended history. The maps are beautifully exe- 
cuted and cover an extended field, including famous bat- 
tles and sieges. In appearance the covers are attractive 
in bright red, with git lettering. The type is clear and 
the paper good. 


LA FRANCE. Notes de’un Americain. Recueillies Et 
Mises En Ordre. Pas A. De Rougemont. New York; 
The Writers’ Publishing Company, 21 University Piace. 
178 pp. 90 cents. 

This book is entirely French, and tells, in seventeen short 
chapters; all about the soil, climate, population, indus- 
tries, social classes, and principal cities of France: aud in 


tem, the language and universities, the literature, arts, 

sciences, religion, and domestic life of that country. ‘The 

author presents in an admirable way the facts concerning 

France that Americans most desire to know, and besides 

being full of useful and n information for people 

in general. it is an excellent book for the class-room, as it 
es an entertaining and instructive reading-book. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

Hubbard Brothers of Philadelpbia, will publish, on July 15, a 
book entitied, * Samantha at Saratoga.’ It is humorous in char- 
acter, and judging from extracts from it, the work will prove 
very entertaining. 

Ginn & Oo. will publish during the summer a thoroughly re- 
vised edition of Sievers’ Grammar of Old-English, tranelated and 
edited by Albert 8. Cook, Ph.D., of the University of California. 
This new edition embodies the latest conclusions of the best 
authoritics and brings the whole subject really up to date. 

The second number in the series of monographs on “ Politica) 
Economy and Public Law,” edited by Prof. Bdmund J, James, 
and published by the University of Pennsylvania, will shortly 








American, 


rehension ofthe te of 
ubject, but it supplies many ttnbesabrbel tame rf 


Thomas Nelson Page, is published by Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
volume contains six dialect stories that have already made their 
reputation by publication in the magazines. 


lustrated, Chicago: Sanitary Publishing Co. 


and New 


Courtenay Baylor. 
pincott Co. 


nor & Co. 


A 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Co. 25 cents. 


the Gracchi. 
sell & Co. 10 


Ghleago: Rand.’ 


oM 
Sto: 
ti 


the color 





jevhistory. The author is Mr. BE. P. Cheyney. 
nstructor, 6f History in the University of Pennsylvanis. 
Cassell & Co. ate the publishers of Dr. Peter Bayne’s “ Life of 


Lather.” 


A new literary weekly to be called The Twentieth Century, will 


be published in Boston in the fall. 


Prof. Mahaffy, the author of “The Story of Alexander’s Em- 


pire,’*recently published by the Putnam's, bas a new work or 
social life in Greece, in the hands of Macmillan & Co. 


“In Ole Virginia; or, Marse Chan, and otber stories,” by 
The 


“The Russian Church and Russian Dissent,” by Albert F. 


Heard, gives a very satisfactory account of the orthodox church 
in Russia, intended for the general reader. 
Harper & Brothers, 


It is published by 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


For Boys: A Special Physiolory. By Mrs. acm Il- 


The ~~ of Agsyria. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York 
ns. 


Putnam's 


Third Reader. By Stickney. Ginn & Co. 


*Elements of Botany. By Edson S. Bastin, A M. Chicego: G. 
P. Engelhard & Co, 


The Story of Metlakabtle. By Henry 8. Wellcome. London 


ork: Saxon & Co, $1.50 


Wentworth &Hill’s§Exercise Manuals.—No. I. Arithmetic. 


Boston: Ginn & Co, 55 cents. 


Behind the Blue Ridge. 


A Homely Narrative by Frances 
Philadelphia: Lippincott Co. 5 


$1.25. 


en Paths.”A Novel. By Herbert G. Dick. Philadelphia : 


Mistaken Pa 
Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


Wallingford, A Story of American Life. Philadelphia: Lip- 


$1.25. 
The Federal Conetitution. An Eseay by John F. Bakur, LL.D. 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A Nameless Nobleman. By Jane G. Austin. Boston: Tick- 
ta. 


cen 
One of the Novel. 


Duanes. By Alice King Hamiltcn, 
ta 


Practical Lessons in Nursing : Ovtlines for the Menagement of 


Dis By Edward Tunis Bruen. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co. 


S lected by J. P. 


Franklin Square Song Collection. No, 4. 
Paper, 50 cente 


MeCaskey. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


each number; cloth, $1.00, each number. 


The Motive Powers, Emotions, Consc'ence, Will. 


Psvchology. 
D.D., LL.D., Lit.D. New York: Charles 


By James Mc“osh, 


Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


Plutarch's Lives ‘of Cato,the Younger ; Agis, Cleomenes, and 
ee by J. W. Langhorne. New York: Cas- 
cen’ 


Practical Lessons in English. By EB. J. Hoenshe), A.M. Charice 


ton, Ill: 40 cents, 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s Indexed County and Township Pocket 
r’s Guide—Louisiana, Utah, Indian Territory. 
McNally & Co. 25 cents each. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the Quiver for July, is an interesting account of Mrs. Leigh's 
Home for English and American Girls in Paris. By way of 
we have in this numter the continuation of the serials, 

y Brother Basil,’’ and ‘** By the Waters of Babylon,” and * The 
=z of an Old Bib'e,” all of them illustrated. Among other 
icles is a description of the “ Gordoo Rovs at Home,” being an 


account of the institute es'ablished in Eneland in memory of the 


late General Gordon. The letters of Eliza South Bowne, pub- 
lished in the July number of Scribner's Magazine, give ef mpses 
of social life in New York and New England at the noine of 
the present century. Mr W’.(. Browne!) discusses the “ Social 
Instinct.” as the distinguishing feature of French life and char 
acter. In one of the Thackeray letters an interesting clew is 





given to the way in which Thackeray utilized his experiences of 
reai life in some of the most effective characters in his novels. 
ere be many autobiographical detuils in this installment 
of the letters,—— Among the articles in the Chautauquan for 
July are the following: “Observation of Nature,” by Joho 
Bu >" In and around Calcutta,” by Bishop Jobn F. Hurst, 
LL. D.; * The Story of Natural Gas,’ by Joseph D. Weeks; “ Cable 
Railways,” 4 Charies Ledyard Norton; “ Alaska,” by W. G. 
v illiams, D.D.; “ Guilds for Working-Womep,” by Helen Camp- 
bell, and “ Arbitration and Profits,” by Arthur Edwaras, D. b. 
General Sherman, in the July Century, commends war 
papers and expresses satisfaciion wiih the course of that maga- 
zine in colleeting from the witnesses, while living, their personal 
testimony. Howard describes the struggle for Atlanta 
The Lincoln Life reaches a point of the very highest political in- 
terest, as it includes a fullaccount of the great det ate which 
the Senate and Lincoln to the White House. In 











this iment appear severul hitherto unpublished letters by 
Lioeoln, and a characteristic letter by Horace Greeley about Lin- 
colin. Prof, Wilham T. Harris, the distinguished representa- 


tive of the C: neord School of Philosophy, criticises George's :and 
chocuy in the July number of the Forum. Rev. J. O. 8. Hunting- 
ton discusses ** Tenement House Morality.” To the articie by 
Prof. Patton ef Princeton, in the Forum for June, “ Is Andover 
Romanizing ?” the coryphous of the Andover theologians, : rof. 

ewman Smyth, makes :eply in this number under toe striking 


N 
title, “ Is Princeton Humanizing ?’’—— 4 great variety of matter 
twenty-two chapters more, discusses the edvcational sys- pg 


es, the story of the complete civilization of an Indian tribe on 
the "Northwest Gpast. The Re 


ted ino the July number of the American M ne. 
title,“ Metlakebtia,” Z. L. White telle, with illustra- 
v. S..W. Culver, President of 

Bishop College (Marshall, 1 cxas). gives an interesting account of 
ecbocis inthe Southwest. Book auctions and mibtio- 
mat iacs are sketched by Frank Lee Farne!! ; Longfellow’'s home, 


4 Oraiborne Addison Young; and a wilderness in Vermont by 
. Blanchard. 


“Tae MICHIGAN CENTRAL is the only real ‘Niagara Fails 


Route’ in the country—the only railroad that gives a satisfactory 
view of the Falls." Its fast express trains passing the Falls in the 
daytime, with its palace sleeping-cars, running through without 
change between New York, Boston, Albany, Syracuse, and Buf- 
falo, and Detroit, 
minutes at Falis View, directly over the brink of the Horse-shoe 
Fall, where incomparably the best view of the Great Cataract is 
obteinable. Itisthe direct route from the East to Mackinac 
Island, Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, and the West; and from the 
‘West io all the great summering-places and cities of the East 
The country traversed by the Michigan Central and its principa 
¢_nnections, is thoroughly described and illustrated by “ In Sum 
mer Days,” which will be sent to any address on receipt of two 
appear. It treats of the Anti-Rent Riots in New York, 1639-46, | stamps for postage, by 0. W. Ruggles, general passenger agent 
an important but hitherto almost entirely neglected chapter in | Chicago. — 


ledo, St. Louis, and Chicago, stop for several 
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(OME 10 THE SEASIDE 


REST, RECREATION, AND PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDY. 


THE ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


Session, Three Weeks—July 18th—August 6th. 


MORE instruction ; 


a LARGER number of instructors; with 1 GREATER 


variety of special attractions than any other Summer School in the country. 


READ THE FOLLOWING: 
20 Departments, over 30 prominent Instructors. 
15 of these Departments will give full three weeks’ instruction. 


Pror. LEO. A. STAGER, assisted by a corps of able instructors, will have charge 
of the Department of German and French (6 weeks.) 


New attractions just added without extra expense to the students. 
A department of Physical Training (8 weeks.) 
Special lectures on the ‘‘The History and Literature of Education” by J. 


A. Reinhart, Ph.D. 


Supplementary Lessons in Language by Miss H. N. Morris, Principal School 


No. 39, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Special rates to teachers coming from the West and South, 


GOOD BOARD FOR $5.00 PER WEEK. 


Come to this peer Seaside Resort and enjoy its Ovean Breezes, Sea Bathing, 


Yachting, Boating, 


shing, and Crabbing Parties, Evening Tally-Ho Rides, &c., &c. 


For further information send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 
MASS. 





75 CENTS AND $1.00 PER DOZEN. 


BARNES’ NEW Copy BOOKS, 


Low Prices - witH ~ Great Excellence. 





The progress in the art of delicate and graceful penmanshi 


indicated hy these New Letter 


Forms keeps pace with the improvement in methods of instruction, secured by closer classifica- 
8 


tion and more accurate grading than have ever befo-e been attained. We 


» challenge com- 


parison with the superior quality of the paper, printing, and binding of these books. 
REVISED PRICE LIST. 


STANDARD COURSE, 
BRIEF COURSE, 


Six Numbers, 
Six Numbers, 
oe oo. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


y - ¢ ® Per Dozen, $1.00 
Interleaved with blotters, ? > 1.2 

- - - - Per Dozen, 0.75 
with Blotters, - - * * 0.84 
New York and Chicago. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS IN 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


From the earliest period to the death of Demos- 
thenes. By FRANK Byron JEvons, M.A., Uni- 
versity of Durham. Crown octavo, $2.50. 


The reader who is anxious to gain a sound 
knowledge of the literature of ic. Greece 
will fint Mr, Jevons's book thoroughgoing and 
accurate. The author goes into detail suffi- 
cient fulness to make the history com: . but 
he never losses sight of the commanding lines 
along which the Greek mind moved. 


{t is beyond all question the best history of 
Greek literature that has hitherto been published 
—London Spectator. 

The work is a mine of condensed information 
and most judicious, clear, and compact criticism, 
—Chicago Tribune. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


THE HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 


From the earliest period to the death of Marcus 
Aurelius, with chronoloical tables, etc., for the 
use of students. By CHarizes T, CRUTTWELL, 
M.A. Crown octavo, $2.50. 

Mr. Cruttwell’s book is written from a pu-ely 
literary point of view, and, endeavors without 
sacrificing essential information, to avoid tedious 
and trivial details. 

A — history of Koman literature, not 
merely a descriptive list of authors and their 
juctions. but a well-elaborated portrayal of 

the mae devolop- 


peot of bigh merit, ‘Nothing et ‘ail equal’ta it 
8 0: ‘ a equal to 
has hitherto ~ ‘ 

v 


been published in England— British 
Review r 





Quarterl; 5 
«*« Correspondence solicited in reference to copies for examination and terms of introduction. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 





IN RANK 
LEADING THE ADVANCE 





IN COST 
CHEAP AS THE CHEAPEST. 





Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTAL WORK, 
Number Tablets, and Language Tablets, (New). 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, 


AINSWORTH & CO., 


School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





6b ~ publishers of THe ScHOOL JOURNAL a 


. teachers who do not take it and who 
thatthey may send specimen copies, 


it a favor if names of 
be interested, aresent them 





D epsi 

’ 

THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. Dyspepsia 

Does not get well of itself; it requires careful, 
persistent attention and a remedy that will assist 
nature to throw off the causes and tone up the 
digestive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Among the agonies experienced by the 
dyspeptic, are distress before or after eating, logs 
of appetite, irregularities of the bowels, wind or 
gas and pain in the stomach, heart-burn, sour 
stomach, etc., causing mental depression, nervous 
irritability and sleeplessness. If you are dis. 
couraged be of good cheer and try Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla. It has cured hundreds, it will cure you, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


BAIBY’S 
>) SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 





Among the many summer schools which 
are just at this season coming before the 
public eye, the National Summer School 
of Methods takes a prominent position; an 
account of its advantages, both from an 
educational and a hygienic point of view, 
and, it also might be added from the point 
of view naturally taken by a limited purse, 
Teachers in New England and the West 
can this year attend the great educational 


meetings at Burlington and Chicago, and 
then go to Sara —where the school is 
held—for about half the usual rates. 

More complete particulars may be ob- 
tained on application to Mr. Walter 8. 
Parker ing, Mass., or Mr. Chas. F. 
King, Boston Highlands, Mass, 


Teachers who wish to attend the Sara- 
toga School of Methods can secure reduced 









sebeend cutee am New York, New —~ PURIFIED 
Jand an e West addressing ter 
S. Parker, Beading, ae or Charies F. JAND BEAUTIFIED 
King, Boston Highlands, Mass. J 
z po C’Curticura. 
Teachers desiring genuine rest in a quiet 


home where the conventionalities of hotel R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU. 
life will not intrude, are sure to hear with re tifying = Tenge of children, ot intents and 
interest that ‘The Vaughan Memorial | ire diseases of the bien and 
Teachers’ Rest,” on — oe ete at fos of fair fox a infancy bo 
Tomkins Cove, is o prepared to le E 
receive viditore with references, Many | eee ee Bake Bee eee eTR 
who have A ge ne ia emer the — it, exte iy. and ae REsOLvest, the 
with delight, and others who wish to make | new Blood , internally, invariably suc. 
a plication may send their names to the | ed when all other remedies and the best phy- 
‘eachers’ Rest. CuTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
p F a ee the Ce hg mgt ~~. pe toss pur- 
The pen is mightier . ; 
is what they used to eay in the old day ge ee ee Pe eee ty the Bo 
before pencils were invented ; in the pres-| Drug anp CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MAss. 
ent age when the ubiquitous reporter| §2~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin’ Diseases.” 
rules the world, and the omnipotent blue 9@ Skin and Scalp preserved and bean 
pencil strangles even the reporter at will, BABY S fied by CuricuRa MEpicarep Sua 
may it not safely be affirmed that the 
pencil is mightier even than the pen? It 
would certainly seem so. But we must 
remember that there are pencils and pen- 
cils. Many of the hopeless aggravations 
which are called pencils are fit only for 
kindling-wood, as all people who have 
much to do with pencils are well aware ; 
but there are some grades which can al- 
ways be counted on for smoothness, even- 


skin, and blood, with 
hair, from infancy to Old age, the Cur. 








== HANDIEST LEXICON ot. @ 4 
alee 832 Pages, Cloth, 10 


100,000 References 


NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 





ness, and perfect quality. Among these Cloth, $1.50, Large 8vo. 
is the one we are using at this instant, to New Clear Type, All the 
write this notice, It is the far-famed Newest Words, Etymologies, 


_ Phonetic System of Pronun- 

===— ciation, Definitions, Techni- 
cal Terms, Illustrations. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin names, Hebrew 


Dixon American Graphite pencil, which 
has a lead. of wonderful Pag sere = and 
toughness. They are made in ten degrees on ee 
of hardness, so as to furnish proper grades Marian te, PiSpecimen page <n _ - 
for oreus clam of work or individual) «tion rine Pecruahed 


want. y are used every day in school- FREDERICK WARNE & GO. , 20 Lafayette-Place,N.Y. 
rooms throughout the country, saving a 


vast amount of time and patience. If 

your stationer does not keep them, men- 

tion New York ScHOOL JOURNAL and send é é él ail 
sixteen cents for sample, worth double 1 
the money, to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 

Jersey City, N. J. 





“One of the ablest weeklies in exis- 


“TI would not enter on my list of friends, ahi Mall Gazette, London, Eng- 
manners : 


Th graced with pelished 
onfine sense, “The most influential religious 0 
in the States.”—The Spectator, London, 


why 5 mead “uehd . the man 
0 needlessly sets upon a worm,” 
! ys po England. 


Says Co r, and yet, after all, we can r R 
but ask : Vhat is man without some de-| _ “Clearly — in the ae 
gree of polish? 1% —_ hiladelpria. 

Echo answers: “Sh!” In truth he is ’ 


not much better than a dumb brute. It is a Newspaper, M»gazine an‘ Review 
Let us then seek for polish—of the] allin one. Itis a religious, a literary, . 

manners, of the heart, and Tasty, but not | educational, a story, an art, a eo ol 

leastly, of the boots cultural, a financial and a politics 

We 1 : paper combined. It has thirty-two folio 
We have not far to look for the lat- two departments. 

ter—of the v best quality ; and this . . perlite WA ae religion, poli- 

fact must be evident to us when we real- o mater Ww! person on, Pet 

tics, or profession may fe, no ma 

ize that the celebrated Satin Polish| }j,’ace employment or condition may be, 

French Dressing, of Messrs. B. F. Brown| THE SCNT will prove a help, 

& Co., may be obtained of all shoe| an , an educator. 

dealers. Its goes nly guteatty no is $3.00, or two 

years 00. 
tn tnathe eistashinsenad, our sigtie mamrt: Rite ee te a ete aoe 108 
m e m . d us tor 

be rendered wretched and unendurable. Beg eye! peop aed yong Point of postal 

by the intrusion of the most petty and card. 

roy trifling matters. For instance, 

w the 


poet’s eye—in a fine frenzy} THE INDEPEN DENT, 


rolling—catches sight of a lofty and en- 
nobling idea, what a pi that the inter- P. 0. Box 2787. 
pen Kicking r fester shoul 
ea ing, splu pen 
pom sg away these ecstasies, 
banish them beyond the boundaries 
whence they may never be recalled. 
If the poet would only have a little 
sense use the renowned man-|- 
ufactured by Messrs. qorash Gillott & 


blishers of the THE JouBNAL 
Sons, his wri would flow sm rT = favor if names of 
and sd his troubles woul a 





cant oe 25t BROADWAY, N. Y. __ 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


‘ in for Chure' 
Bellb of Pure Copper and Tin be ora 








be overcome. But he has no sense. 








can you expect of a poet, anyway? 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


TEACHERS! 


Glens Falls, 


NEW YORK. 





GENERAL COURSE. 
Arithmetic, History, Geogra- 
phy, Language, English Lit- 
erature, Elocution, Drawing, 
Writing, Primary Methods, 
Physical Training, Lectures 
upon Manual Training, Civ- 
ics, Psychology, &c. 


Aug. ist to Aug. 18th. 


Tuition for the Whole Course, 
$6.00. 





SPECIAL COURSES. 


Drawing, Elocution, Model- 
ling, Practical Designing, 
and Physical Training. 


Aug. 4st to Aug. 26th. 


Tution for any Special Course, 
$5.00. 





Reduction made when two or 
more courses are taken. Good 
boo for nae week. eeee- 

aroun e own 
Lake fae > "Ausable 
Chasm, into the mountains, &c. 
A Tally-ho is engaged for the ex- 
clusive use of the school. Cro- 


quet and Tenni 
embers, ennis grounds free to 


For full particulars send for 
seventy page circular, 
Ww. J - Ballard, 
JAMAICA, N, Y, 


Sherman Williams, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Often we come from work tired, dis- 
gusted, and full of the blues; but we are 
ae cheered and given fresh heart by 
acup of fragrant tea! Many people are 
pom ee heard to declare that they really 
could not get through the day if it were 
vot for the cup of coffee at breakfast, or 
the cup of tea at dinner! 

But 10 is of little use to recognize the 
value of either delicious beverage, if we 
do not know just where to get it at its 
best, and at the lowest price consistent 
with first-grade goods. To all who are 
turning over this problem. a visit is sug- 
gested to The Great American Tea Com- 
pany, of 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 
who, beside the best goods at most reason- 
able prices, offer the extra inducement of 
such beautiful premiums, as a beautiful 
Id d, or moss-rose china tea-set, or 
andsome decorated gold-band moss-rose 
dinner-cét, or gold band or moss decorated 
toilet-set, or white granite dinner-set, or 
beautiful parlor hanging-lamp, or watch, 
or Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 





Every school needs a map. Every 
school needs many of them; but it is not 
every teacher or school board that knows 
where > get the es and Lo Peg 
maps. Pre expressly for school use, 
oat okaaal eae series of geographies. 
Teachers and educators who are still in 
ignezence on this subject ought to send to 
the Boston School Supply Co., of 15 Brom- 
field street, Boston, for Hughes’ new wal! 
maps. Size uniformly 54x68 inches, 
mounted on strong cloth, with rollers, 
colored and varnished. Send for list and 
prices. 


Reputation always counts and always 
ought to count. If a man wants to get 
good work or articles of extra quality, he 
feels a satisfaction that is well worth 
paying for, when he goes to a house 
whose reputation alone 1s a guarantee of 
excellent This is the case with 
that old and well-known house, A. W. 

ber & Co., which manufactures not 
only pencils of fine quality, but penhold- 
ers, rubber erasers, and school supplies 
of unequaled quality. All stationers 
keep the Faber goods, and special samples 
sent to educators, who address edu- 
cational de ent, Eberhard Faber, 
New York city. 


In these sultry days, when the royal 
Sun comes up piping, boiling, raging, and 
calls aloud for his pipe, his bow], and his 
fiddlers three—we naturally begin to 
think of summer clothing. Of course we 
have—it is hoped, for propriety’s sake— 
“something to wear”; but while certain 
garments may be admirably adapted to 
the season, certain others are exceedingly 
ill-fitted for the present exigency ; or, to 
put it in the more concise language of 
the poet, ‘‘Summer clothes, and some 
are—not.” Let us then gather up our 
senses and our purses, and bie us whither 
we may newly apparel ourselves, with due 
regard to the necessities of thehour. Let 
us make ourselves comfortable and cool 
by going to Messrs. R. H. Macy & Co., 
who are offering extraordinary induce- 
ments in their whole line, from the ordin- 
ary to the finest qualities manufactured. 
These goods come directly from the manu- 
facturer to Macy’s counters, thus saving 
all intermediate commissions and protits, 
and enabling them to sell them at the 
lowest prices, 

They also keep a full stock of all arti- 
cles required for the game of Tennis, and 
other summer games, at the lowest 
prices. 

‘*The Sheldon Series,” embracing two 
arithmetics, two algebras, word studies, 
and a series of readers, and also supple- 
mentary reading, is quite a new depart- 


ure 

The publishers are of the opinion that a 
single author is not likely to construct a 
well-balanced series of common school 
text-books, a series which gives due prom- 
inence to all the accepted and success- 
ful methods of teaching, and undue prom- 
inence to none. 

As in the building of a house, varied 
talent is required, including the mason, 
the carpenter, the painter, and decorator, 
so in the ideal series of text-books, a 





GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


~~ 


thissummer. Send for particulars. 
Five Languages. 
Twenty Departments. 


tw Tuition and Board Low. 
clubs have already been formed, 


Reduced Railroad Fares 


—TO— 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


Stern’s Summer School of Languages, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y, 7° Fost’? 


RAILROAD CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


Teachers in New York, New England and the West, have unusual opportunities 
to reach Saratoga, and also attend the great Educational Meetings, aT REDUCED RATES, 


JULY 11 to AUG. 12, 1887. 


Twenty-Five Instructors. 
Three Hundred Lectures. 


Form Clubs, and secure reduced rates, Over 40 
Address 


WALTER S. PARKER, Manager, READING, MASS.; 
Or CHAS. F. KING, President, Boston Highlands, Mass. 





KINDERGARTE 


J. W. 
AND SCHVOL ] SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES { 9% Easr 1417p Srreer, 


j New York. 





EVERYTHING 





School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


for the SCHOOLROOM., 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence svlicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 





W. H. Walmsley & Co. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 





Microscopes and all 
Accestories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama.- 


Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ad’iress 
mention this paper in cor- 
responding with ve 


Raber’s 
Pencils 


Che Oldeot and the Beot 
OF aff Loncils, 
PEBNHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 
And School 
Supptice of Unequated Quality, 
ALL STATIONGRS KGBP TH@ 
FABGR GOODS. 


Special Samples cont to 
Bducatoro. 
ADDRESS 
BDUCATIONAL DG6PARTMEONT, 


Bberhard Haber, 


NEW YORK CITY, 

















HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for schoo] use and adapted 
teany caciea of Geographies. 








Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on strong 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Send 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. Boye, Manage, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


CALCULUS, GEOMETRY, ETC. 
HALSTED’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
8vo., cloth, $1.75 
JOHNSON’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 8vo. 





cloth, 1.50 
——— CURVE TRACING, 12mo. “ 1.00 
MERRIMAN’S GBUDESY., 12mo, “ 150 


EAST SQUARES, 8vo, “ 2.00 


— L 
OLIVER, WAIT & JONES’ TRIGONOMETRY, 


8vo, cloth, 1.25 
KICE & JOHNBON’S, 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUOUS, 8vo0, cl, 3.50 
DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. Abridged, 
12mo, cloth, 1.50 
DIFFERENTIAL AND [NTEGRAL 
CAUCULUS, - - 2mo, cioth, 2.50 
WOOD'S CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, 8vo. 
cloth, 2.00 
—— TRIGONOMETRY, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


SUMMER COURSE 


OF THE 
Physical Training School 
for Teachers. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 








Encyclopedia Britannica, 


POPULAR REPRINT of this great work at 
$2.50a Vol. Every article, map and plate repro- 
duced at less than one-third the price of the 
‘ original.” —Responsible agents wanted in every 
community.— Address HENRY G. ALLEN &00., 
42 Bast 14th 8t., New York, N. Y. 





y Gymnasium, Open to both Sexes. 
D. A. SaArGcert.A.B.. M.D. Director. 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 


307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


Arithmetic of the Farm and Workshop.... $ .28 
Reade’s Business Reader........... ........ 1,00 
wade Racy, or Aids to Good English, .75 

004's Topical Outline of General Hist. 3 


‘ M, DL Hayaie's ~ y 
Reader, 8 
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TEACHERS READING CIRCLES. 


Books That Every Teacher Should Possess. 


By Joun Swett, Princi of the San Series,” and Gold Medallist Paris B 1878. 
Methods of Teaching. Tegntincs G rad High School and Nor- lished with Portraits and Antegupin Pera cloth, $1.20, 
mal Class. 12mo, half leather, $1.00. 


By OscaR ecbdlehis, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge, Eugland. 16mo, 


Educational Theories. 


cloth, 50 cents. 


Power and Authority of School Officers and Teachers, 


By a Member of the Massachusetts Bar. 
cents. 


Payoholedy. Bz.2*.,22us, Bower, Uatverttr Se’ aechiesn 


Studies in English Literature. tiorotiarpers' Langage! A.M., 


By Wiit1am Swivron, au-| CODPiDUtions to the Science of Education. i Pixs" 


Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the 








The Teacher By oj 4008 Apsorr. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 


Sound Bodies for Our Boys and Girls. 


illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


mo, cloth.) The School and the Family. 


tutes. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


ae University of Michigau. 


Gentle Measures in Training the Young. 


ted, 12mo. cloth, $1.00. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By WILLIAM 
BLAIKIE. With 


New York City. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By JoHN KENNEDY, Ex-In- 
structor in Teachers’ Insti- By N. A, CALKINS. 


$1.00. 


Primary Object-Lessons. 





pp. xxii,, 404. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


THE ABOVE-NAMED BOOKS ARE OFFERED ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS: 
1. Single copies will be mailed, og ye to any address on receipt of the price. 


2: When books are ordered for the use of Institute 
On accuunt of these special rates, cash must accompany the order. 


ADDRESS 


te Classes, or Reading Circles, or in clubs of six or more, we will send the same by ex 
Money may be sent to us by P. O. Money Order or Draft, Kegistered 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


tter, or Express. 








HOUSE ESTABUISFFD. 1827. 


LEAD PENCILS 


Are in every day use in every school-room in the country and a vast 
amount of time and patience would be saved if teachers would only 
see that good ones only were used 


~ 


By Jacos Ag. 
BOTT. Ilustra- 


i N. 
Manual of Object-Teaching. Procnt Ot Primary sane: 


12mo, cloth, 


The Solution of Social and Indust > 
Manual Training. lems, By ORARLEs H, Ham, Taste 


ress at a discount of 20 per cent. from the prices given, 


| ee 


ie 


ee F 7 3 proper grades for every class of work or individual want. 


BPaigtem., 


send 





FACTORY. 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 





DIXON'S PENCILS. 











DIXON’S @Gkarnite PENCILS | 
Have leads of wonderful smoothness and toughness unequaled by 
any other. 


stationer does not keep them, mention N.Y. ScHooL JouRNAL, and 


pleasure to use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 


They are made in 10 degrees of hardness so as to furnish 
If your 


i6 cents for samples worth double the money. It is a positive 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











ead Yaeger ves ee LEXINGTON (MASS. | NORMAL MOS SCHOOL, 


H. E. HOLT, Director, Assisted by Eminent Instructors and Lecturers. 


FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, AvG, 10, TO SATURDAY, AUG. 27, 1887. 





The Course of Instruction will have special reference to the needs of Directors and Special Instructors of Music, Teachers, Supts., and all desiring to qualify themselves to teach and direct this study 


H. E, HOLT, P. O, Box 3158, Boston, Mars., ok EDGAR O. SILVER, Secretary. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





For further information, address 
No, (@) 1102 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, F  esattiien o 
elenewanas CLAssics. 


80 oe saoerhe Latin 


acu K ht be | ed 
and Greek as m earned o' 
Ba Lng dF ace, 6 ee os phe bmer's Thad. Gospel of 8. John, ana 
n'a sis, Cac 5 
Clark's Practeal and Pri ates Latin Grammar; smaalh to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. ice to Robe sags pan 81,10. 
Sargent’s Standard 3 Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Scehooi 


Histories, Manesca’s French ete. 


Ee Sample vaves of Interlinears free. Send for terms and vew catalogue of all our publications | 


E. B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW York 


Importer and Manafacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 





6 Barclay St. 
t2 Vesey St. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ior gale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence bean 
solicited. 





FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STHAL PENS. 

¥ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 

For ARTISTIC USE in Ane athe save tanh tenet Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 


FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 





JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


les H. ANDREWS & CO., 


IN THE WORLD. 
















pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps. 
ANDREWS’ Lowest Rates to 
Globes, Tellu- Schools.  Corres- 
rians, Maps pondence desired 


‘ harts of all 


hinds, Black- © Mention (this Jovr- 





im Pantha. EIMER & AMEND, 
—t 205, 207, 209, amd 241 Third Avenue, 


NEw YORK. 
Importers and Mavufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. | opesroarry PORE CHEMICALS. 


New term will September 7, 1887. 
Tuition and text-boo oar to Normal Stu Chemists, 
dents. 4 Colleges, 


A. H. ANDREWS €& CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wubash Ave., Chicago 








JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N.Y. XENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- | 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental wigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in-old.or young. Nota secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 

56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail, 1,00. 
le 





Special attention to common school Schools and 
teachers and graduates of High Schoole Laboratories, 
and Academies, Address Fe at pel lowest pric 
_EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, | “Wansen’s Burners "aa Gorsbustion # 
New Paitz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. mpbepy a apedbaliy 2a Sean 


UR readers are urged to examine the advertising columns each week, as interesting 
announcements will always be found there. When communicating with advertiser 
teaders will render a special service to the JOURNAL by mentioning it on such occa 
sions. Sonie advertisers seem to require this evidence that their announcements me«t 
the eyes of the narticular class they desire to reach. Hence this reauest. 

















———_ 





ESTERBROOK'’S * Fens <a oi 


eSTANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 


12s LOS 5 x o48: 
Pap BY_ALL 


” ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN oi, 2 26 John St... 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





Mutual Teaehers’ Ageney. 
eee ae by_ the School corey ee 


, offers its services to te king 
mio and to those desirous of securing in- 


ot m indorsed _by Hon. E. O. 
chapman, State Supt. Schools, N. J., Hon. Neil 
ite Supt. t. Seboo! a Y., Princi- 





DO MOT DELAY {cakecis*vorsreuiixe} A C000 Position. 


Oath oon hawnen te trefampemn ta 
r mcy, rotessors in 
1,000; Mathematics, $1,000 ; P 


Bulogy, 
1,000; Lady Assistant; $900; German an 
bg, Ms ~f be very glad to us in a with mem 
have now on our ks ores E 


work. no kind of 


for Fall Positions. Men who have been 


? History ry. $800, &e.. &e.,) 


0 eine 
oo} 
p pave left Lady (High & which 


.000; Modern Langua: zen, $8 800; P. 
: Superintendency, $1.50 500 ; 


embers of on. 
THOUSAND VACANCIES in all grades of school 
i aoe which 


we are not called upon to fill some time 


position i 
during the year. rhe following are samples of of the vacancies we stil! have to fill ; 


SUPERINTE®S DENCIES ia Conn 





below. Also many calls for High School 
Assistants, Music Teachers, and teachers of 
Drawing and Penmanship. We have about 
three hundred places for Primary and Gram- 


mar teachers, and get calls for from five to ten 
at a trne from every State in the West. We 
believe you will find some of your best friends 
among our tist of patrons. 


If you visit the city during the Natienal Teachers’ Association, do not fail to call on us. 


k, of State Norma! 1, Potsdam, 
ge Wy J. a tbr o., + State Normal Penn. 00 New York, yer] os 400. aPibo. = , $1,700 
g Geneseo, N and others. oy 1,800 
ax charge to those employing teachers. Ad- : Obio, three at $1,500, five at 1200, and 
Mutual Teachers’ A cy, itenais $1,000; Ind., Mich., LiL. an Wis.;sev- 
°86 BOND STREE™, N. Y. | -©ral _betw ween $1,500 ‘and $2, and a large 
—_— ber at $1,000 to $1,500. 
and we want| HIGH SCHOOL SE ALSEEP, $1,800, 
TES, BUSINESS | IS IS UVELY a number of $1,500, $1.200, and $900, and a large number 
special teac gin Sept. - 
gee eal — tik school, this State, 





$600 or more (coliege graduate). 
ares of Drawing, Public Schools, this State, 
each. Music, Public School, Conn., $500. 

° story Free, hig“ “sey High School, this 
State, $ ete, ., etc. Good Grammar and 
Primary ies sade teachers wanted. 

Men.—Many vacancies i. those who can bring 
eng or ee le ; Supts. — 8. - 
obo. . Prin- 


i 200, Come. : 

ie nts sats veat $1. 500, $1,450, 

$1,400, $1 3° See twelve. at $1,000, ‘and 

manyotbers in x ty and other States 
W. D. Kerr, Union Teachers’ Agency, 

16 Astor Place, New York. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 


Business Transacted in Every State and Territory. 


HE manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 
tT = has spent over tw nty-five years in school- 


wOROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER. Prin, Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa,; “Prom personal knowledge i can 
most heart‘ ly recommend the Pa. Ea. Bureau to 
worthy teachers seeking preferment or new posi- 


t 
_ L. B, LANDIS; Manager 
te Street A entown. Pa. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to and families, su 
yoler Professo tinctpale, sustante Tutors, 


and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends da good som boule to pares: mts. Cali 
on or 
Mrs. M. J. ROWRee wero” 
American and 
Mon’Se oe. er 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Successful teachers wan'ed for ensuing school 
ear. Large number calls already on our books 
weniors Sas free. Cail wie in Sy: 


tio tre Tremont ~ vy yg are BOSTON. 


ecpte sgt September session, in 
the South ard West. Address: SOUTHERN 
TEACHLRY AGENCY, P. O. Box 410, Bir- 
mngvam, Alabama. 


KINDERGARTEN 


TWO BOOKS FOR EVERY TEACHER, 
The Kindergarten and the School. 


pages, illustrated with a steel plate portrait 
of rebel, six full page colored plates. of occu- X) 
pations, and wood ‘engravings of the gifts. 

The book comprises five papers as Bers a 
FR@BEL.—_THE MAN AND HIS Work. 
Anne L. Page. Tur Turory oF Frommer's 
X KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. By Angeline Brooks. 
\ Tue Girts AND OCCUPATIONS OF THE KINDER- x 
AGARTEN, By eline Brooks. ‘THe USE oF \y 
i KINDERGARTEN ATERIAL IN THE PRIMARY X) 
Scuoo.. By Mrs. A. H. Putnam. 
NECTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN WITH THE }) 
Scuoo.. By Mrs. Mary H. Peabody. 


ork. 





























, “No other book has been so expressly adapted 

X to the use of Teachers’ reading circles.” 

x Querries. X) 
Price, by mail, $1.00. Club price to Sache, @ 

8 cents. Express extra. 


Paradise of Childhood. 
he zat and only complete illustrated 
oy, ~ dergarten ever published in Engin. 
ie gs uy mail, Cloth” 


y ae od he 50s 
yh. extra. 


0; Paper, $1.20. 





FOR BOYS es: aA — Mg 
ain OO, 
Organs tree Sotce t in this 


one tor ¢ their sons 


SANITARY’ PUB. CO.,159 LA SALLe ST, 














Our office is in the very centre of the city. Opposite the Parmer Howse. 


either introduee Teach 
Boards = bave asked us to 


We shall be giad to 


ers A. Superintendents and Boards willing to engage, or direct teachers to 
recommend. Write at once for circulars w 


EACHERS’ gaa ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago, Tl. 


Onvmaet BREWER, Manager 





WOMAN'S EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


eppplics Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
Musy ete., = Colleges, Schools, Familie-, 
and Churches, Also Bookkerpers, cra- 
phers, Copyistsand Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address) Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


ANTED.—Teachers of both sexes for good 
paying positions in. schools South and West, 

as well’ as for positions nearer city. , vernesses 
wan'ed for families. Other de 
filled. Send stamp for circular. A 


ress as above. 
9 
Teachers’ A Agency 


American and Foreign ‘Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of »oth se for Universities, Col- 
leges, Scnools, Families,.nd C urches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Sellingaundr tin school property. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 
references gr 
MIR: ‘AM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street bet. roadwa nd 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 


a TEACHERS. ana"Fokeicn, 


promptly ome for Fam'lies, Schools, Colleges" 


sepolied s with Positions. 
omy roperty rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHFRMERBORN &(o., 7 Kast 14th St., N.Y. 


rtments to be 











re Oo F Ee = For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 
vice, business, not in collecting advance 
i. but in providing —.. Teachers with 
tions. Form, for sta 
PE MPLOYER are curved without charge. 
Registration without a fee gives us the la 
and most select supply of leachers in America, 
and leaves no motive for representing those who 
are not suitable. 


RK. BE. AVERY. 
American School Bureau, 2 W. 14th St.. N.Y 


SOME. Yankton, Dak., Supt., $1500; Elmira, 
Y., Prin. Ward Sebool, $ L450: Chittenan 0, 
NY . Prin. Union School, $1000 





Of the places we filled last week were 


; Farmingdale, 


N. Y., Prin., Dist. School, $600; East Orange, 
N. J., Primary Teacher, $600, We said last July 
to the prin-elect at Palmyra, N e bave 


a primary teacher for you” “* Sant attord pers 
the Board has never paid more than $280 in 
in primary dep: riment. “ Nevertheless, you 
must take her, if you have to pay, $50 of her 
salary out of your own 1 poe naily be in- 
duced the Board to pay her $400. his year we 
wanted her for East Oraao at $550, and the 
Paimyra Board offered her to stay ! 
Eust orange added another $00 and so secured 
her, but in one year she had raised the standard 
of primary wages at Palmyra from $280 to $550. 
We have moce like her. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges unusually moderate, 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL SCHOC : FURNISHERS, 


$08 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 








"THRACHE RS’ 


EXCUPSIONS through the Northwest ! 


Journeys Through Wonderland! 
TEACHERS AND THEIR TOURIST FRIENDS 


CAN VISIT 


Minnesota and Dakota. 


The Yellowstone Park. 


With their grand prairies and wheat fields, their 
beautifal lakes and rapidly growing towns. 
The Switzerland of America with its saagnieoens 
scenery,its great mountains, its romant 


ic views, 


its splendid waterfalls, its remarkable geysers. 


Montana and Idaho. . 


With gold and silver mines, cattle ranches, and 
wonderful Rocky Mountain scenery. 


and the great Columbia River, Mount Hood with 


Oregon and Washington 


its glaciers, the Cascade, and Coast Mountains, 
and see the new wonders of the Pacific Coast. 


Witb a splendid sail by steam from Puget Sound, 


via 


ALASKA, “Land of the 
Midnight Sun.” 


Victoria, through the Straits, amon 
Islands and the Mountainsof the Northwest 
to the strangely interesting Indian Settlements of 
Alaska; become familiar with the remarkable 


the 
oast, 


scenery of the country; climb — mountains ; explore Muir Glacier, one of the Fg 


wonderful of the Mount Fairweat 


with its beautsful harbor 
and most eatisfactorY trip op this continent. 


» | EXCURSION RATES VERY LOW. 


Our illustrative descriptive pampblet. Wonderland, describes it all. 


dress, , at for maps, retes, end ali the information, THOS. W. BICKNELA, | I 
i ethene Posie ‘Ercurvions, GLOBE BUILDING, BOSION. 


n charge Ni 


er Glaciers; study the manners and customs. dress, 
manner of life, religion, etc., of the natives of Southern Alaska ; visit Sitka, the Ca 
, equal in many respects to that of N aples ; and enjoy the finest 


ital, 


Enjoyment and Recreation of Mind 
and Body without Stint. 
Sent on application. 





4 | THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
; Models, 


Drawing Books, Dra: 
and Artists’ Ma 
Prang’s w dente Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. LO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 

There MODELS specially conned tor the 

coleentatet ene emite wine tn t Mae and Gram- 

mar Schools. They of both Solids and a 

— test regard tf feouracy and’ b beauty, and are 


j T 
ine by Sears = of the cous an 
ere ab-olutely in correct teach 
and Keideha lanes 


& San Fast eee oi 








SOWER POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to prs Above. 
s Nor. Uuion Indust. 

Who wg 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


JOHN C. BUCKBEE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
School, College and Mis- 
cellaneous Books. 


122 AND 124 WaBasH AvE., CHICAGO, 


Invite attention to the followirg selection 
from their list of publications : 


Raymond's Orator’s Manual. 


By G. L. Raymond, M.A., Prof. of Oratory, 
Princeton College, Fifth edition, $1.50, 
“The freshest, clearest, most complete and 

sounc ly philosophical! work ona public speaker's 

training t it has been our fortune to meet.”"— 

Christian Union, New York, 

“T consider it the best American book upon 
Technical Elocution. It has also leadings to- 
ward a philosophy of expression that po other 
book itten by an American has presented It 
will go into my Senior Class as a Text Book. 
Send me——copies for introduction.”’— Moses True 
Brown, President of Boston School of Oratory. 


Bacon’s Manual of Cesture.- 
With 100 Figures. Sixth Edition, $1.50. 


“The author is successful beyond my expec- 
tations. It is the best manual tor students of 
apy bow in the market. I shul, use it with my 

classes."—D. J. Hill, Prest. of Unwwersity at 
Lewisburg, Penn. 


Welsh’s Essentials of 


English. 

By A. H. Welsh, Assistant Professor of 
History and English. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. $1.25. 

“Its careful study will do much to rouse an 
intercst in our mother-tongue and will lead to a 
betier gomerces ~nsion uf \ts idiomatic use than in- 
finite study of common text-booke op grammar.’ 
Hon, J. J. Burns, Supt. of Schools, Dayton, O. 

“Prof. Welsh has given us what the title im- 
plies—the essentials of Eng! sh; not a grammar, 
but a clear, concise and intellige nt study ot our 
motber-tongue. hen we cease teaching the 
formal rules of grammar to young children and 
instead drill then in the use of correct language, 
they will learn to speak and write elegant knglisb. 
As an aid to the successful prosecution o! this 
work I know of nothing betier than ‘Welsh’s 
Essentials of ~ vag "8S. A. — Ph.D., Supt. 
of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 


Welish’s Complete Rhetoric. 


$1.50. 

“The best text-book on the subject I have 
yet seen.”—Prof. C. N. Sims, D.D., L.L.D., Chan- 
cellor of Syracuse Caseereny. 

“Just what we want. shall try to bave it 
atone bere at once. It is the best I have seen, 
—indeed the only one I have ever wig that 

I should like to use.""—Miss Emil; . Hayward, 
Instructor of Rhetoric, Spring a, 1u., High 


“I have no words in which to express my 
satisfaction with it. At last we bave a Roetoric 
indeed! The book Ph have published meets 
fully the demands of : he most rigorous inst: uc- 
tion in the High School.” Miss L. A. Chiitenden, 
Instructor of Rhetoric in High School, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, and author of “ Chittenden’s Elements of 
English Composition.” 


Maertz’ New Method for the 
Study of English Literature. 


$1.00. Key to same, 5U cents. 

“T thma it excelleot, especially forstimulating 
students to look up matters fur themselv es, end 
for putting the results into d«finite sha 
Mosea Coit Tyler, Late Professor of Englis Lit. 
Univ. of Mich. 


Sawyer’s Cerman Crammar, 
$1.00. 


“A Marvel of clear statement, compact and 
yet excellent arrangement of the Etymology 
end Syntax of the German language. It i: all 
that can be desired. It is certai ly worthy of 
universal adoption.”—M. J. Grifin, Instructor 
in German, Syracuse (N. Y.) High School. 


Zur Brucke’s Cerman With 


Crammar or Dictionary. 
Part T., 75 cents. Part IT., $1.25. 

“There is life in Dr. Zur Brucke's excellent 
method from the very sta:t, and pupils caunot 
be lp being interested in pursu ng the system It 
means simply ravid progress, raving time and 
labor. As a class book for young beginners it 
has a just claim to superiority. 1 shall use itas 
soon as pew classes organize, and shal) recom- 
mend it as a powerful help in academic pur- 
suits.”"—Oscar Faulhaber, Ph.D., Instructor in 
German, Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H. 


Mahan’s Mental Philoso- 
5 $1.25. 


*“Mahan's Menta) Philosophy is the degideratum. 
regard it as just the kind of eleme: tary work 

for our public schools, ano the best kind 
of preparation for future colleges studies. I 
hearti 7% indorse meg Si A reccommend the 
ai 9 F.C LD., late Prof. sh. 

anand Moral Philosophy, University of 

= 


Valentine’s Natural The- 


ology. 
“A 4d beok on a great subject.”—H. W. 
McKnight, D.D., Pr nt of Pennsylvania 
College 


Joann. C. Buckxeges & Co., have become the 
publishers of more than a score of the books bere- 
PS ogg oe wa by 8. C. Griggs & Co., of woich firm 

Mr. yn Was an active pariwer for nearly 


alive peices | ay 2 given above are retail. Liberal 
Por examination or introduction will be 
yj by, 


JOHN. C. BUCKBEE & CO., Publishers, 





122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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R. H. MACY & 60. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
OUR MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


As we are offering extraordinary induce- 
ments in our whole line, from the ordinary 
to the finest qualities manufactured. These 
Goods come directly from the manufac- 
turer to our counters, thus saving all inter- 
mediate commissions and profits and en- 
abling us to sell them at prices the lowest 
in this country. 


We also call special attention to our Ladies’ 
Muslin 


Underwear. 


Every article sold by us is manufactured 
in our own workrooms, All embroidery 
used is imported direct by us. Therefore 
we can and do sell this class of goods at 
prices absolutely below all com petition. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


We keep a fall stock of all articles re- 
quired for the game of Tennis, and at the 
lowest prices. Full sets of Tennis in strong 
weston boxes. Racke‘s by ‘eo the best 


ers. “ets, Poles, Markers, Kopes, and 
Pegs. Ayer’s best covered balls ways in 
stock, so fuil lines uet, Battle- 


dores and Shuttlec ck, Grace Hoops, Pitch- 
a-King Ring Toss, and Sase-B«Il Goods. 
Attention is called to the fact that al- 
though there has been a great improve- 
ment made in the quality of all kinds of 
Lawo Yennalis, the prices are lower than 
last year. 
Special attention given to mail orders. 


Catalogues will be mailed on receipt of ten 
cents. 


R. H. MALY & C0. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given the 
present year at Cornet! University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical! Courses lead to degrees in 
Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in Letters. 
In all these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ing the Freshman year, and forthe most part 
with the es Sophomore year; inthe Junior _ 

with the exception of two hoursin Engtiso 
tion, aud 1n the Senior year, without excep. 

ion, the work is elective. 

Tbe Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 
cuiture, Archit«cture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
ings, twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 yol- 
umes, and the list of Scientific and Literary 
journals teken num 438. 

For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 

% tice of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 

rs, Lecturers, and I: structors. 

Mee ate University Sohole: sales at $200 cach 
and Right Fellowships of $400 each are given 

Tuition to these holding State Scholarships, as 
wel) as to students in Aeron. and to all 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it is 
$75 a year. 

Examinations for Aamisscn are held June 13tb 
and September 20th, 1 

For the University calite and for special infor- 
mation, ad either the PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. or EK. L. WILLIAMS, TREASURER, 
Trnaca, N. ¥. 


P. CENTEMERI & CO.’S 


KID GLOVES. 


id Gentlemen wil! be pleased to know 
ennadice the wcolsbrated “Centemeri” Gloves, the 
most perfect fitting and reliable glove in the 
market, can be found at 

155 STATE STREET, 
Between Madison and Monroe. 
All gloves fitted to the hand. 
G!oves sent by mail. All orders receive prompt 
attention. Shall be pleased to have Teachers 


call while in the city in attendance upon National 
Convention. 


YAN DOREN & MAYNARD, Sole Agents. 
Teachers we Want you. $8 per day, 


FB mente make that much every summer dur- 














Your su a FREE 

ave ear DP pebr octvinne lege to buy any of our 5,000 
ions, saving from $1. .00 on each. 
puitendior while sun ” Apply at once. 


Highest Award and 
ing, etc., at Paris 


Beware of 
Imitations. 





B. F. BROWN & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS, 








Medal for Shoe Dress- 
m, 1876. 








DUNKIN S RESTAURANT] | 


233 Wabash Avenue, 


18s THE 


BEST PLACE IN CHICAGO 
For TEACHERS to take MEALS 


WHILE ATTENDING 


The National Association. 
Service First-Class. Reasonable Rates. 
Wabash is the Teachers’ Street. 
In establishing my place of business, I mean to 


do teachers a special service, and respectfully 
solicit their patronage. 


FRANK A. DUNKIN, Proprietor. 


TREACHERS 


CALL AND SEE 


Your FIRST and BEST Friends, 
BOOKS. 


Over 10,000 BARGAINS in EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS and kindred subjects. Old, New 
and ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS. 

Have your mail come in our care, and use our 
desks as your own. Cut our card out and be 
happy with 

Yours truly, 


Ww. B. SIZER. 


Bargain Bookseller and Stationer, 
152 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


IF YOU ARE COMING TO 


FLORIDA 


THIS SEASON 


(Or if you are not fo whe wri send for new and ele- 
nt indexed yn ¢ and county map ot Flori- 
, the best map publi: ighod. together with time- 
table and conections of the 


FLORIDA RAILWAY 
NAVIGATION CO. 


Which will give you full information how to 
reach, in the quickes. and _—— manvper, all the 
principal points in the State 


The Florida R’y and Navigation Company 
Is THE 


Shortest, Quickest and Most Direct Route 


To all noted points in the State. 
Passes through the wonderful farming region 
in Middle Fiorida tn which TALLAHASSEE, the 
GREAT TOURIST POINT of the State, is so 
delighttully pay hee 
And through 








he Largest and Oldest Oran; 


Groves! aud the most Ppical Flori 
Scenery! ip the Central and Southern portiuns 
of the State. besides touchin the tamous 


Hunting and Fishing Region of the Gulf Coast, 


and reac hing. on the * Atiantic Coast, that most 
delightiul of winter resorts, Fernandina and the 
famous ELIA BEACH, the finest beach in 


the world. 
it new Pullman Stesute and Reclining 
pei cars, built especially for this Company, on 
and night trains 
"Tdarcen, for folder, etc., mentioning this paper. 


A, 0. MacDONELL, G. P. & T. Agt., 


6. 7. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
mets . lowa, with a Paid-u —s = 
, surplus $75,000, offers first M 
sass Loss Sawing coven pes cout. toes pie 
ipa guaran r 
cent. 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by Tos 
per cent. of first Mo: Lo he | in trust by 
pw ercantile = pany, N. ¥. tee 

certificates of depomt for periods under Ene 
ear. Write for full information and references 
the company at 150 Nassau ee _-] = 
A. L. Ormsby. Vice Pres. and 








EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





of THE TOnmEAS 
eyes it a8 Ory i, Mrgarnals | 





teachers who do ‘ho woul 
ars pant ther 


Pen oe neg 


in its construction, and the CARE. j 
given to every detail. | 
\ Illustrated oY.GR sent free, 








THE REMIN G TON 
—— 










NES 
hi 
UAT 


= a 


is in the hands of over 


30,000 USERS 


and is indispensable to seebocy having 
much writing to d 
Becomin, —_— iuevoduced into the 
public schools. Call or address 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
DEALERS. 


E ’ 
196 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Hove INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
3, Broaaqway. Sixty-sev- 
eath Semi- eae Siaiemen, r January, 1 





CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000 09 
Reserve Premium Fund, vo 
veserve for eer aos ‘and Claims, ne 268 50 
Net Surplus, . 413,795 05 

CASH ASSETS, . Pr 41 55 


SUMMARY oF ASSETS : 


Cash in Ban a fe 85 
Bonds & it gagerb . being int lienon’ Rl Es’t vod 00 
HN tmeny | States Stocks, (market value), 2,855.373 

K. R. Stocks & Bonds,(m’ket value)1, 255 
or = v re City Bonas ( value). 
Loans on Stocks, able on demand, 
Inte rest due on Ist January. 1 
Premicums or & = hands of agents 
Real Estate, ° ° 


T, B. GREENE, 

W.L Biestow, 
Rk G Snow. Jr. 
New York, January 1! th, 1887. 


THE BEST. 


RECEPTION DAY. 


Sent for $1.00 postpaid; single num- 
bers, 30 cts. each. stp ears, 


OT. 
{Asstt Cuas. J MAsTib, Pres. 





Nore KAGLARD CONSERVATORY OP 


SIC Boston, Mass. 
EST +d Rw? E 
HURL SSPE set REPT ERUIEEED * w 
-B- in Jotal son Instrumental in 
ments and Sega orchestral aba are, omar 
English Branches, 6 A Tuirio a 
oom. with Heat and Elecite Lise 


BB rer 6 pe 50 per week. Fall Term begins ’ 
$8, 1887. For lilustravea Uslendar, mth fui intow 
ress E. TOURJEE, Dir, Franklin s 










= CORSETS 


BONED WITH KABO. 

she ORLY CORSET made that can be return 

2 rey after THREE WEEE'S 
EAR if not f 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
in every respect, and its refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles an“ prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imi- 
tations. None genuine without Ball’s name on box. 


CHICACO CORSET CoO., 
202 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICACO. 
402 Broadway, New York. 











To Lady Teachers. 


I am prepared to fill special orders in the 
Millinery Line. Correspondence invited. (Call 
on me when in the city. 
MISS J. L. OWEN, 
9 Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO 


TEACHERS STUDENTS 


Wishing x, Profitable, Healthy, and 
seful Business 


DURING VACATION, 








3 cts. extra by mail. Will do well to address 
E.L. KELLOGG & ©0O., Educational Pubs.| WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 
25 Clinton Place, New York. ROCHEST , &. Y. 















Greatest inducements ever offered 
pe my pony = ore yy and Lge 4 
beautiful Gold Band or Rose China 

Decorated Gold Band Moss pas Dinan nek 


Toilet Set, or White Granite Din: Beautiful Parior 
ES cheter's, Uneb rid Di 
can 
e competition. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANT 


P.O Boxam, 81 & 33 Vesey St.. New York. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP (¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbwy. 


Now gi aly 
veEms apd secure & 
——— 


taking 



















directi 


strictly 


J. T 


says: 
apprec 
and Cc 
that t 
desire. 
Pills f 
it mus 
be ma 
them. 
full vs 

“Sa 
their | 
of Dr 
ville, 

“ A 
aratio 
them, 
Vena! 
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What a Time 


people formerly had, trying to swallow 
the old-fashioned pill with its film of 
magnesia Wainly its bitter- 
ness; and What a contras to’ Ayer’§ 
Pills, that have been well called “ med-\, 
jcated suga¥-plums’’— the only fear be- 
ing that patients may-bé tempted into 
taking too many at a dose. But the 
directions (ate plain and should be 
et f 
. T. Teller, M. D., of Chittenango, 

N. *y expremges exactly what hundreds 
have 'written™ag _greater lerigth. He 

ys: ‘‘ Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are highly 
appreciated. They are perfect in form 
and coating, and their effects are all 
that the most careful physician could 
desire. They have supplanted all the 
Pills formerly popular here, and I think 
it must be long before any other can 
be made that will at all compare with 
them. Those whe buy your pills get 
full value for theix:money.”’ 

“Safe, pleasant, and certain in 
their action,’’ is the concise testimony 
of Dr. George E. Walker, of Martins- 
ville, Virginia. 

“ Ayer’s Pills outsell all similar prep- 
arations. The public having once used 
them, will have no others.”— Berry, 
Venable & Collier, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa, 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 











FOR 


CURE tte 


R. fo Fetene Supeoees Cushioned 


DEAF 
grome p 


versa 
and even whispers heard di We refer to those 
them ws for Bh atinety. Wee with testimon- 


Piiscox 8653 Broadway. N. Y.. Mention th'« paper 





Your Health is.Precious. |: 
The teacher’s ys my after on his capita). 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 
arduous — ? The = of teachiv 
tends to break down eyen tue 
tution. At the eni of each school year, there 
will be many who will need to give ous atten- 
tion to vegan their povees systems. What 
will they du? me will resort to dru If so, 
they are only ged off the day of their final 
break down: tor drugs are at best only mde 
lusion; they never radically cure. ey 
to the country sosee =F can the best 
This is a w But 


their whole daily life, as much so as! 
be required to make succes of a school. 
the W Water 


they can get at the 
near Delaware Water Gap. Pa. It is under the 
care ot F. Wilson y 3 D. (who for a number 
primers of the Selobrated cure at Du 

Y.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, bas 


been treating chronic and acute diseases by 
hygienic a qjons, and with most excelle” mt 
success. F. W. Hurd, | 2 


Experiment Mie} Monroe ¢ Co., Pa. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, ._DEAN RICHMOND, 
Carr, 8. J. a Cart. THomaAs Post. 
Leave N every 


YORK for ALBANY 
weekday 6 - 6 OP. from Pier 41, N: River, 
foot of Canal’ 8t. at Albany next 
Teeth has ee, OF Gantaye, trains ior the 





reste ASBOUS os a NEW arrival ot wains every 
% orth thick eb aw or By 


‘= 
Rast and gas anentonel 4 the North, South, 





se | weeks) : 


Labor Day—The day on which New 
Yorkers will do no labor. 


The best ihing on record is the deed of 
a corner lot 


i for lodgings ingui 
ania thin, ogo without ging: quire 


¢ “I have lost an arm, sir, will 
-by (in great haste) : “‘ Sorry, 
n't seen anything of it.” 


but § 

ya to raise your lambs, is a question 
for ussion at a farmer’s meeting. Our 
way would be—ewes milk. 


“ What — of pu y this, waiter 2” | to 
ox.” % I thought it — 
” eraly a ce of heteophem 

you see.” 


The Texas races have begun early. The 
Whitney Messenger says: *‘There was a 
runaway couple, we learn, through 
town pomerdey, morning with the old man 
in hoé pursuit. 

Kansas Citizen (to wife): ‘‘ A woman is 
in the kitchen in se to our adver- 
tisement for a cook.” Kansas Lady (just 
returned from the polis): ‘‘Is she a re- 
publican or a democrat ?” 


* mm... 3 F pen may give me the name of 
ower,’ said the teacher in 

we es Johnny thought a while, and 
then said : ‘‘ Well, I reckon Injun meal 
comes about as near being wild flour as 


anything I know of.” 


Punch remarks: “If the Pall Mall, 
which will scarcely allow that ‘many a 
true word is spoken in Jess,’ keeps on at- 
tacking the author ‘She,’ Mr. Rider will 
return from his tour in the East looking 
rather Moore Haggard than ever.” 


** Why didn’t you stop?” said a fat pas- 
senger, as he ee on to the car. 
* Ye didn’t signal,” replied the driver. ‘‘I 
stood on. the corner,” “Well, I’m no 
mind reader,” said the driver, lashing his 
horses, 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiti all Tot City, save 
ne oe stop at the 


Express and 
Grand Union Hotel, — Grand 


Furmshed Rooms at $1 and 
—— plan. Elevators, and 


led with the best Horse cars. 


stages, i railroads dep: ts. You 
can live better for ices mone 


attue Gand Union 
Hotel. thas any other iret-class botel in in the City. 


Poetic Caller (who has just arrived in 
): “ What is that balmy, spicy 
odor that wafts in at the casement and 
seems to send the new life spinnin 
through my sluggish Northern blood?” 
Practical Caller («ho hasbeen there three 
** Onions.” 


“Ah! What is this?” exclaimed the 
pt g compositor. ‘‘Sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks? 
That can’t be right. Ihaveit! He means, 
‘Sermons in books, stones in the tunning 
brooks.’ That’s sense.’ And that is how 
the writer found it. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
W'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al. 





a, | [know ow aid 's a cross about Norah’s blue 


Bui t that fact me love cannot smother ; 
For her = are so pretty; No wonder 
they 

To be be gain’ round into each other. 


The examp' of such men as the late 
Alexander a and of Mr. Andrew 
ian ring Id. uy J = 
0 its we: it in — *", Journ 
een of them hae died, and the other 
has married, it is doubtful which ex- 
the Journal would advise * ‘the 
young” to follow.—Boston C i 
Bulletin. 


BountTirvut Nature Arrorps No FINer SPE- 
kin thai 


err Sty proven toy tho ansion tapes smanpuicts 
on u cu 
afflicted with eruy ees or wiosrous booea, of that 
as well as beauti the 
‘Sito. Giens's Iphur Soa Soap. 
Sulphur Soap neals and beautifies, Be. 
killeOorns, Bunions, ie 
Dye—Black & Brown, Ma. 


Pike’s Toothache Drop: cure in | Minute, a 
fn oe 








The Tourists’ “Paradise| 


IS REACHED BY 


The Wisconsin Gentral Line. 


The larqnet of teachers wor wit- 
nessed in the our coun’ 4 | take 
puace in Ch bes Lake” 

rom July 12 to 16 inclusive. rtant 

ness will be i and 
while much good will come to the teacher who 
attends with a well defi a business 
way. Yet the teacher who does in 
the recreation and ure 

ee one offered almost nd 
price will make a ke. 








ee year of your profeaadl 
No road offers greater inducements in this lin® 
the Wisconsin Centra). For complete 

and desirable information as to what we have to 
a please drop a postal to either of the follow- 


H. } sugeus. General Eastern Passsenger Agent, 
ew 
W. ee erin, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
THOS. RIDGEDALE, Traveling Pessenger Agent. 
J io = Traveli _. 
. BINSON. Passenger t, 
——. Wes. me - 
aad CLIFFORD, Traveling Passenger Ag@nt, 
wD ER, Travel Passenger Agent, 
s, Louis, Mo. weed on 
Mocuine, District Passenger Agent, 


H. 
We aukesha, W' 
a. Fh na oe 
J. ket Ave 
F. a 


L ;Mamme, Ci 

Cc. E. cy apale paon 

and you will get by return mail ef = 
oF 





want. We offer more solid c 


and money you would be 
— other live. All who wil 

comfort will A caietruinat aktes oa 
1 joy, to flup their little wings (joy Pes 
and warbie. 


The Teachers’ Paradise 


IS ALSO REACHED BY 


The Wisconsin Gentrat Line, 





ELYS CREAM BALM 


Ts not aliquid, snuff or dar. A 
into nostrileisqut. sorbaal. It _ 
thehead. Allaysinflammation. Healsthe 


sores. Restoresthe senses of taste and smell. 
80 cents at Druggists; by mail, reytatered, 0 cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, 4. Y. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Geautifier, 


Removes Tan, Pimples 
. ‘ee 
























@elty the best. Makes ladies’ shoes .ook new. 

In etonomical. Ask any reliable 
be persuaded by interested dealers to 
Borrow & Orruxy, Mira, N. ¥ 





THE 


Treasure-Trove School Library 


contains hundreds of the latest Juvenile 
Beoks suitable for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, PREM- 
IMUMS AND PRIZES. 


Call at b tie lace an@é @xamine them. Teachers 
and School Officers furnished at specia! discount. 
Send for Treasuge-Trove Holiday Supple- 
m nt. Our Compiete Schoo! Library Catalogue 
will s00n be irsued. if parties desire we will 
make selections for them and guarantee satisfac- 
7" ae Orders by mail filled promptly. . Adaress, 


#81 Treasure-Trove Publishing Co., 
28 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 





CALL AT THE 


(7OENTAL ROOMS 


or 
DR. W. J. STEWART. 
362 WEST 23rd STREET, 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 
and sensitive teeth, a specialt 


7 
Reters to A. M. Kellogg. Editor Scnoor JovanaL 


McShane Bell Foundry. 


Finest Grade of Bellis. 
Chimes and Peals for 
Churches, Schools, &o. 
Send for Price and Catalogue 

Address, H. MCSHANE & 
CO., Baltimore, Md. 
this paper. 









ention 





Basic: fer sounding @ high. satisfac 
tory Belis for Schools, Churches.ete. 
MENEELY & CO. | Esto. 
WEST TROY, WN. ¥. 1826. 
Description prices and on application 


oy ty rik to Agents vCD WHI sellin 

SOOO sree ister 
w wire ot t sight. 

e Caring 


Every 10@ Days. fly at aos ay boom  hagemts ay 
naisome samp 
Address a! Witte Wints F Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 








af ee 





A TWO CENT STAMP 
Sent with your full address to A. V. H 
Carpenter, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis., will bring you ONE of 
the following named publications, issued 
for free distribution by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway : 

Gems of the Northwest. 
A Tale of Ten Cities. 
Guide to Summer Homes. 
The Overland Journey. 


The Northwest and Far West. 

Plain Facts about Dakota. @-4 

All of the:e publications are finely 
iustrated and contain valuabk informa- 
tion which can be obtained in no other 
way. 





AT A EARCAIN. 
TRICYCLE. s.0riscict Sinan 


wheels, geared to 47, with power pear, tires 
and bearings little worn; exactly as good 
a running machine as when new. For sule 
ata bargain. Cost, $180. 
Write for prices on these ee 
CYCLE, care 


E. lL. BELLOGG & Co.,’ 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


bOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
_ ply suitable books for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the age of the reader, 
and ‘also classified into subjects. A new 
list is now ready. We will make liberal 
terms. Address, 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO.,, 
Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton P1., N. Y. 


Address, 
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ADMTIRABLE TEXT BOOKS. 4 


MAURYS 


NEW 


HOGHAPHIEN 


THE 
Leading « Progressive « Standard * Series. 
EVERYWHERE SUCCESSFUL. 


Scientific, Methodical, Instructive, Valuable 




















a 











WONDERFULLY INTERESTING. 





SCHOLARS DELIGHTED. TEACHERS AIDED. 
PARENTS PLEASED. SCHOOL BOARDS SATISFIED. 


Send forthem. If not liked they may be returned and your money will be refunded. 


BEST NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


Maury’s New Geographies. Gildersleeve’s New | atin Primer. 


The ELEMENTARY and MANUAL make the school course, and present the subject, If Latin is to be well begun, this is the book forthebeginner. Mailed for 75 cents. 
as per latest methods and data, in most charming style. Both books mailed for 


wheats $1.50, . Venable’s b asy Algebra. 7 
Maury’s New Physical Geography) s.r of mere’ qiealence: gauteining atthe Algebra that is wanted ine 
Scientific. and a — remarkable interest ad a text-book or for general Mau ry’s Wal | Maps 


reading. Mailed 
9 = P sas 7 * %, - val able 
Holmes’ New-k eaders. for class exercae o noference of mod couvenient ise, well made aad cho 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations ; cheapest books. Samples will repay teacher or = we - Spr x 
Bes Other Popular Text-Books. 
T h e Cc larendon Dictionary. Venable’s Arithmetics, — New U.S. Hist:ry, Carter’s General 








parent. First Rea:ler, 16 cents; Second Reader, 28 cents ;. Third er, 40 cents, 
‘ } ; : r, Johnston & Browne’ glish Literature, Gildersleeve's Latin 
The handiest work of highest authority and lowest price. Mailed for 45 cents. | Socummnns Perrin’. Omeas's cre Wee. De Vere’s French Books. 





Send name for Circulars and Price Lists. Special terms for Introduction. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, N. Y. 





